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THROUGH  PALESTINE.  I  out  a8ix>t  where  only  four  years  since  a  young  I 

-  Englishman,  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  who  had 

Morar  car™.^th.rj  is 

tain  degree  of  security,  was  attacked,  and  en- 
In  the  preface  to  Kenilworth,  Walter  Scott  deavoring  to  defend  himself  with  his  revolver, 
tells  how  he  came  to  write  it.  The  idea  was  y^^s  overpow'ered  and  killed,  and  his  body  cut 
sugr^ested  by  an  old  English  ballad,  which  he  into  three  i)icces !  Of  course  the  heart  of  Eug- 
heard  when  a  young  man.  “  The  first  stanza  land  was  stirred  at  such  a  crime,  and  a  man- 
especially,”  he  says,  “  had  a  peculiar  si)ecies  of-war,  with  the  English  Consul  from  Jerusa- 
of  enchantment  for  the  youthful  ear  of  the  au-  j0ni  on  board,  was  ordei’ed  to  Acre  to  demand 
thor,  the  force  of  which  is  not  even  now  en-  satisfaction.  Sixty  men  of  the  village  were  ar- 
tirely  spent.”  This  we  can  well  believe  as  we  rested,  and  an  inquest  begun  which  lasted 


d  these  musical  lines : 

“  The  dews  of  Summer  night  did  fall ; 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.” 


twenty-six  days,  as  the  result  of  which  three 
who  were  found  to  have  been  leaders  in  the 
crime,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Sen¬ 
tenced,  but  not  executed!  They  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  fortress  of  Acre,  where  they  still 


Repeating  these  lines  a  thousand  times,  he  are,  unless  they  have  been  alloweci  to  escape! 
finally  wrote  this  rorxance  of  the  time  of  Eliz-  So  much  for  Turkish  justice, 
abeth,  as  if  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  moon-  brought  us  to  the 

light  falling  on  castle  walls,  and  silvering  tlie  Kishou,  wliich,  like  many  things  in  the  East, 
ancient  oaks.  If  a  few  lines  may  thus  set  in  mo-  uncertain  quantity,  being  now  a  brook 

tion  the  pen  of  a  great  writer,  much  more  are  ^  Sometimes  it  is  almost  dry; 

travellers,  who  are  like  ships  in  that  they  are  al-  f^^j-ing  lest  it  might  be  swollen  by  the 

ways  afioat,  turned  about  with  the  very  small  j-peent  rains,  Floyd  made  anxious  inquiry,  as 
Jglm  ’  of  a  slight  asswnatiou.  .A.  bit  of  eloquent  app]-oa,0he(j  if  it  was  fordable.  On  the 

descPiiition,  whether  in  iKietry  or  prose,  haunts  found  bo5's  watching  cuttle,  which 

the  mind  and  makes  one  travel  far  to  place  him-  ^.gj.g  y^ta.,]xug  and  wallowing  umler  the  willows ; 
self  in  the  situation,  and  realize  the  effect,  so  man  was  sent  in  to  see  if  tlie  water  was 

powerfully  described.  It  was  something  like  Following  him,  we  rode  in  and 

this  which  made  at  least  one  member  of  oiii  across.  It  is  a  narrow  stream,  and  we 

party  wish  to  turn  aside  from  the  direct  jour-  hardly  understand  how  it  could  have  swept 
ney  through  Palestine,  to  visit  Blount  Carmel, 

When  Dean  Stanley  was  in  America,  he  preach- 1  countries  the  elements,  like  the  iH'ojile,  are 


ed  a  sermon  in  Stockbridge  on  a  text  which  treacherous;  and  when  the  rains  descend,  the 
certainly  promised  little.  It  was  There  is  bgcomes  a  flood,  riisiiing  througli  the 

nothing!”  the  exclamation  of  the  servant  pi^in  likg  jx  ixjountaln  torrent,  and  might  easily 
whom  Elijah  sent  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Car-  g^^-ggp  away  an  army. 

mel  to  look  towards  the  Meditenanean,  to  see  A.nd  now  wc  begin  to  ascend,  and  from  geu- 
if  there  were  any  sign  of  rain,  and  who  return-  ^jg  giopes  soon  come  to  the  wooded  sides  of 
ed  again  and  again  with  the  same  answer.  (^rxngi^TYbicli  is  eelgbrated  for  its  flora.*  The 
“  There  is  nothing!  At  first  one  would  think  gp^-ings  which  run  among  the  hills  keep  it  al- 
there  could  be  nothing  to  a  sermon  from  such  ^-ays  fresh  and  green.  Tlie  contrast  with  tlie 
a  text.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  out  of  ”  no-  in  otlier 

thing  ”  the  genius  of  such  a  preacher  could  p^j-bs  of  Palestine  and  on  the  desert,  gave  it  a 
draw  most  important  lessons.  I  can  see  now  pgguiia,i-  beauty.  After  being  so  long  among 
the  slight  figure,  with  that  intellectual  couu-  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  it  was 

tenance,  and  hear  his  voice  as  he  began .  ^  relief  to  the  eye  to  come  into  something  like 

In  the  story  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  there  is  American  forest.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
a  strlkins;  passage— made  to  some  of  us  yet  more  i  .  t  •  i  u 

striking  by  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,  in  which  it  are  covered  with  trees.  Isaiah,  who  was  prophet 
has  been  enshrined — where  the  young  lad  attend-  and  poet  in  one,  couples  “  the  excellency  of  Car- 
ant  on  the  Prophet  ascends  the  highest  point  of  mel  and  Sharon ’’with  “the  glory  of  Lebanon.” 

“L  n*  (crest  Bro«tli,attrac.»d  the  prieslacf  Bm.1. 

the  wide  .expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  who  celebrated  their  idolatrous  worship  in  its 
a  scene  o*f  which  every  step  can  still  be  identified,  sacred  groves.  An  hour’s  ride  up  the  ascent 
The  boy  gazes  in  the  hope  that  the  Prophet’s  ear-  brought  us  to  a  place  w'herc  is  a  fountain  well- 
test  prayer  may  bring  down  the  long-desired  rain.  .  J.1  1  4.  „  Irvrlrrr. 

The  sun  had  sunk  into  the  western  sea.  But  after  among  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a  ledge 

the  sunset  there  followed  the  long  white  glow  so  perhaps  twenty  feet  high.  Mounting  this  ledp, 
common  in  the  evenings  of  Eastern  countries,  y^-g  come  upon  a  broad  natural  terrace,  w^hich 
Seven  times  the  youthful  watcher  went  up  and  gup,)osed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
/-lookad,  and  seven  times  he  reported  “There  is  iinni  no 

nothing.”  The  sky  was  still  clear;  the  sea  was  contest  of  Elijah  w ith  the  prophets  of  Baal,  as 
still  calm.  At  last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  the  space  is  ample  for  thousands  to  gather 
arose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  days  and  round  the  altars,  while  the  water  to  pour  into 
months  had  passed  acro^  the  heavens.  It  was  no  trenches  could  be  brought  from  the  foun- 
laruer  than  an  outstretched  hand,  but  it  grow  in  .  ,  ,  •  -u  e  i.i  ^ 

the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  and  quickly  the  tain  below. '  M  ith  these  accessories  befoie  the 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  eye,  it  is  easy  to  jiictiire  the  scene.  The  Scrip- 
shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  tures  hardly  contain  anything  more  dramatic 

.liao.hedesmptiouo(acont.«wM<.,he„ded 
watch  had  hanyy  been  uttered  when  the  storm  in  a  fearful  tiagedj.  The  people  weie  pro ba- 
broke  upon  the  plain,  the  rain  descended,  the  bly  gathered  by  tens  of  thousands,  for  Elijah 
Kisbon .Relied  and  burst  over  its  banks,  and  the  had  bidden  Ahab  “send  and  gather  ail  Israel 
naUon  was  delivered  from  its  sufferings.  Mount  Carmel.”  The  multitude  may 

This  eloquent  passage  remained  m  my  mem-  have  covered  the  whole  mountain  side,  and 
till  I  found  mj’^self  in  Palestine,  and  raised  gtj.g^ghgd  far  out  into  the  plain  below.  But 
strong  desire,  as  we  apiwoached  Carmel,  o  scene  of  the  conflict  was  near  the  crest 
visit  the  mountain  and  re^ll  the  scene  o  niouutain,  on  the  terrace,  where  were 

which  every  step  can  still  be  identified,  and  ^,ge„xbled  the  leaders  of  the  people,  while 
lookout,  like  the  servant  of  Elijah,  ov^r  the  foreground  apfieared  hundreds  of  the 

wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

are  liuilt  and 

The  day  smiled  on  our  puriiose,  for  we  had  their  prayers  begin,  but  as  no  effect  is  produc- 
not  had  in  all  our  journeys  a  more  exquisite  gd.  they  soon  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
morning.  With  a  long  ride  before  us,  we  were  in  excitement — an  excitement  which  passes  into 
the  saddle  at  six  o’clock.  To  climb  up  out  of  fury  and  frenzy.  They  shout  like  howling 
the  basin  of  Nazareth,  we  wound  round  the  dervishes,  making  the  foi’est  echo  witli  their 
steep  hill  in  the  rear  of  our  camp  which  we  gj-igg^  “O  Baal,  hear  us!”  This  they  repeat 
had  ascended  the  evening  before.  The  sun  had  from  morning  to  noon,  and  after  noon,  growing 
just  risen  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  on  the  juore  wild  and  frantic,  leaping  upon  tlu!  altar 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  touched  the  fore-  j^ud  cutting  themselves  with  knives  till  the 
head  of  Tabor,  and  as  we  rose  higher,  it  shone  blood  gushes  out  upon  them,  but  at  last  sink 
down  into  the  valley  below.  Descending  the  down  from  utter  exhaustion,  obliged  to  confess 
other  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  plain  of  Esdra-  their  failure,  and  only  hoping  that  tlie  proj>liet 
elon,  we  soon  had  a  view  of  Haifa  and  Acre  in  of  the  Lord  may  fail  also, 
the  distance,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra-  Then  Elijah  stood  forth,  one  man,  alone, 
nean.  It  is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  against  the  hundreds  of  the  i)rophets  of  Baal, 
miles  directly  across  to  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and  said  unto  all  the  people.  Come  near  unto 
though  by  the  circuitous  route  we  had  to  take,  mgi  With  a  solemn  deliberation  he  repairs 
it  must  have  been  much  farther.  The  road  the  altar  of  the  Lord  tliat  was  broken  down, 
was  wet  with  the  recent  rains,  but  the  horses,  and  digs  a  trench  and  bids  them  pour  barrels 
fresh  from  a  day  of  rest,  pricked  up  their  stei>s,  of  water  on  the  sacrifice,  and  again  bids  them 
and  we  measured  off  the  distance  rapidly.  The  qo  it  the  second  time,  and  do  it  tlie  third  time, 
plain  is  not  altogether  level,  but  rising  and  fall-  ..  evening  sacrifice 

lug,  with  here  and  there  a  larger  swell  of  Elijah  came  near  and  said,  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ground,  on  which  is  the  usual  Eastern  village-  Let  it  l,e  known 

a  cluster  of  mud-huts,  no  better  than  Indian  ^^at 

wigwams,  with  the  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these 

door;  yet  through  the  smoke,  as  if  they  were  gggording  to  thy  word.”  “Then  the 

imps  of  darkness,  i»eer  innumerable  heads:  for  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt 


is  the  Bay  of  Acre,  over  which  still  keeps  guard 
that  ancient  fortress,  before  which  Naiioleon 
met  with  a  defeat  which  stopped  his  conquest 
of  Syria  and  his  march  upon  Coustantinople.t 

As  the  point  we  had  now  reached  is  the  high¬ 
est  of  the  mountain,  tradition  has  naturally 
fixed  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  Elijah’s  victory, 
and  there  is  a  small  low  building  of  stone  cov¬ 
ering  a  bare  rock,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been 
the  very  rock  of  sacrifice.  But  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  site.s  inclines  to  tlie  broader  space 
below.  It  is,  liowever,  not  improbable  tiiat  this 
higher  peak  wa.s  the  Avatcli-towcr  from  which 
Elijah’s  servant  looked  for  the  cloud  from  the  i 
sea.  After  the  prophets  of  Baal  liad  been  slain 
at  the  brook  Kishon,  it  is  said  that  “  Elijaii 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel  ” ;  but  it  may  be 
only  in  a  general  sense,  for  lie  sent  his  seiwant 
up  to  a  jioiut  still  higher,  so  that  it  seems 
probable  that  he  renewed  his  prayer  on  the 
very  sjiot  wliere  he  liad  already  been  answered 
by  lire  from  heaven.  His  prayer  was  perliaps  a 
.silent  one,  for  we  are  told  only  that  “ho  oust 
himself  upon  the  eartii  and  put  his  face  be¬ 
tween  ills  knees.”  But  voiceless  though  it 
was,  he  did  not  doubt  tluit  the  answer  would 
come,  for  he  bade  liis  servant  look  foi’  its  com¬ 
ing  ;  “  Go  up  now,  look  toward  tlie  sea !  ”  Nor 
did  his  faitli  fail,  though  again  and  again  the 
servant  reported  “There  is  nothing,”  for  at 
the  seventh  time,  he  answered,  “Behold,  there 
arisetli  a  little  eloud  out  of  tlie  sea,  like  a 
mull’s  liaiid.”  And  soon  “  rlie  heaven  was 
black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a 
great  rain.’’ 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  prophet  tliat  hangs 
about  the  ridge  of  (y'armol,  ami  gives  it  an  in¬ 
terest  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  centu¬ 
ries.  Wliat  strange  and  terrible  power  had 

hese  men,  wlio  dwelt  in  mountains  and  in 
caves,  and  i-ame  out  of  their  solitude  to  stand 
before  kings  and  smid  terror  into  palaces !  Tlie 
propliets  are  dead,  lint  tlieir  memory  lingers  in 
the  haunted  air;  something  of  their  fierce 
spirit  seems  to  have  entered  into  tlie  very 
eagles  tliat  still  soar  and  scream  above  the 
heights  of  ('armel,  sending  out  their  wild  mes¬ 
sage  to  mountain  and  sea.  H.  M.  F. 

t  While  1  was  looking  seawaiil,  Dr.  Adams  Kad  been 
looking  bai'k  over  the  plain,  and  thus  pieturo.s  the  won- 
derlul  s(5ene  taken  in  from  tiie  very  cre.st  of  the  moun¬ 
tain:  “We  go  to  the  edge  ol  a  forty-foot  cliff  of  pum¬ 
ice  rock.  Dr.  Field  reads  the  Scripture  [1  Kings  .wiii.]. 
Looking  off  over  the  plain,  we  see  all  tlie  sites  of  the 
story,  with  Jezreel  in  the  distance ;  grass  greens  in  va¬ 
rious  shades,  earth  browns  and  blacks,  the  winding 
thread  of  the  Kishon ;  on  the  Galilean  hills  tree  greens 
and  limestone  grays,  tar  away  purples  and  blues,  and 
the  snows  of  Hermoii.” 


these  diserable  cabins  swarm  with  men  and 


sacrifice  and  tlie  wood  and  the  stones  and  the 


women,  children  and  dogs.  Once  only  in  the  that  was  in  the 

whole  distance  did  we  see  a  building  of  any  tj-^ggh  ” 

size,  and  that  looked  like  an  old  barrack  rp^g  victory  was  complete,  and  the  retriliu- 
which  had  been  deserted  and  gone  to  nun.  tjQQ  game.  In  one  of  those  revulsion.s  of  feel- 
The  traveller  is  surprised  at  the  desolate  ap-  ^hat  follow  a  discovered  deception,  the 
jiearance  of  the  country,  so  far  as  regards  pgQpjg  rgBpx)nded  quickly  to  the  command  to 
human  habitation.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  if  the  prophets  of  Baal,  not  to  let  onq  of 

the  plain  were  thoroughly  cultivated,  as  it  ggeape,”  and  they  were  taken  down  the 

would  be  in  England,  or  as  are  the  Lowlands  jjxoxmtain,  and  slain  on  the  banks  of  the 
of  Scotland,  or  the  reclaimed  marshes  of  Hoi-  Eighon,  which  rolled  red  with  their  blood  to 
land,  it  would  supjxirt  the  whole  population  of 

Palestine.  But  it  sadly  lacks  the  presence  of  gj.^,  quBg  at  the  summit  of  Car¬ 

man  and  the  benefit  of  human  industry.  The  .  there  is  still  a  cliff  some  three  hundred  feet 
villages  are  the  poorest  and  the  people  the  most  jjjgher.  As  we  climb  to  the  top  there  bursts 
wretched  in  the  exmntry.  The  reason  is  not  far  g  mountain  and  sea  close  to 

to  seek :  it  is  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  g^t  unlike  that  from  the  Corniehe 


wretched  in  the  exiuntry.  The  reason  is  not  far  g^^g  g^  g  mountain  and  sea  close  to 

to  seek :  it  is  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  g^gj^  ggt  unlike  that  from  the  Corniehe 

If  one  examines  the  map,  he  will  see  that  the  j.ggjj  ju  the  South  of  France,  or  from  Amalfi  in 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  does  not  lie  four-square  jtgjy  The  ridge  of  Carmel  is  about  eighteen 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  runs  across  g^jjgg  jggg^  gg  gj^^er  side  of  which  the  deep 


it  from  northwest  to  southeast,  touching  the 
Mediterranean  on  one  side  and  the  valley  of 


green  of  the  forest  sIoik's  down  to  the  plain- 
on  one  side  to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on 


the  J ordan  on  the  other.  The  smooth  descent  ^j^g  g^j^g^.  ^g  ^.j^g  pjgiu  of  Sharon,  which  c-oming 
to  the  latter  opens  a  wide  gate  for  the  entrance  g^  ^^.g^g  ^.j^g  j^gg^^  along  the  coast,  here  grows 
of  the  Bedaween,  who  in  former  years  came  ggrrower  and  narrower  till  it  is  lost  between 
in  by  thousands  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  ^j^g  mountain  and  the  sea.  Carmel  ends  ab- 
They  considered  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  as  their  j-uptiy  with  a  sliarj)  descent.  This  headland  jut- 
pasture  ground,  and  that  no  others  had  any  ting  out  into  the  deep  is  the  most  striking  ob- 
rlghts  which  they  were  bound  to  respect,  jggt  seen  by  the  voyager  along  the  Syrian  coast. 
Where  they  came,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Qg  ^j^g  g^treme  iioint,  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
ethers  to  live.  They  turned  the  cultivated  field  gtjQve  the  sea,  stands  the  famous  monastery 
into  a  desert,  since  their  hand  was  against  ev-  jjgg  given  name  to  the  order  of  Bare- 

ery  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  was  against  fggfgjj  Carmelites  so  well  known  throughout 
them.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  said  Euroiie— an  order  to  which  Father  Hyacinthe 
that  only  a  sixth  part  of  the  soil  was  cultivat-  gggg  belonged  From  this  commanding  eleva- 
ed  at  all.  Since  1870  it  is  claimed  that  the  pro-  ^..gg^  ggg  gjgy  jook  North,  South,  and  West, 
toction  has  been  somewhat  better.  Yet  I  do  gu^’gee  m  each  direction  the  illimitable  sea. 
not  see  the  signs  of  improvement.  The  plain  Lying  almost  at  our  feet,  like  the  Bay  of  Saler- 
indeed  overflows  with  rank  vegetation,  but  gg  ^  ^ggg  fj.ggj  ^bg  heights  of  the  Apennines, 

there  is  little  culture.  IX  the  inmsh  of  Beda- _ _ 

ween  has  been  less  than  in  former  years,  at  •  My  friend  and  companion  in  travel.  Dr.  Adams,  who 
least  the  apprehension  remains,  and  the  terror  always  observant  of  tre^  and  flowers,  notes  in  bis 
has  the  effect  to  keep  the  land  desolate.  Out  of  those  ^Jj*;"** 

.  •  I  VS4.  j  TI  "GolnK  up  Carmel  saw  Wild  hollyhocks  large  and  fine; 

of  the  villages  the  plain  is  uninhabited.  Here  varieties  of  clover  (large  red,  large  white,  small 

and  there  men  or  boys  may  be  seen  watching  ^  blossoms);  white  and  red  rock  roses;  oaks  and 
a  few  sheep  or  cattle,  but  otherwise  it  is  as  hawthorns;  and  mock -orange  trees  in  full  blossom 
silent  and  solitary  as  the  desert.  It  is  not  perfuming  the  air.”  On  the  very  top  of  the  mountain 
safe  for  any  one  to  travel  alone,  even  armed :  i  observed  the  same  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and 
ndeed  arms  sometimes  but  increase  the  dan-  blossoming  trees  8ucM*|^||dn^,  whose  frngriiuee 
'.  As  we  came  near  a  village,  Floyd  pointed  was  like  a  breath  of 


TWO  TOUCHEH  IN  A  PORTRAIT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Renibrundt  was  tlie  king  of  portrait  painters, 
but  the  best  picture  of  liiiu  was  from  his  own 
hand.  So  the  Groat  Apostle  might  liave  sat 
for  the  portrait  whieli  he  drew  in  the  following 
lines  to  his  Philippian  brethren:  “Finally, 
brethren,  wliatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things ^re 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  w’batsoever_ 
things  are  of  good  refiort—  if  there  be  any  vir¬ 
tue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.”  Here  is  the  pictun*  of  what  God 
makes  when  He  makes  the  highest  style  of 
Christian.  Nothing  elevates  us  more  than  to 
aim  at  a  lofty  ideal  of  character;  and  after 
even  the  ideal  presented  on  Paul’s  canvas,  we 
should  be  steadily  striving.  Since  Jesus  Christ 
departed  in  person  from  tlie  eartli,  He  eoininis- 
sioned  His  blood-bought  followers  to  be  His 
visible  representatives.  A  living  Christian  is 
tlie  best  sermon ;  he  who  looks  most  like  Jesus, 
will  be  the  strongest  argument  tor  the  Gospel. 

There  are  two  traits  in  Paul’s  portrait  of  tlie 
well  developed  Christian  that  ought  to  be  more 
studied  and  imitated,  for  they  eontribute  pow¬ 
erfully  to  our  influence  over  the  unconverted. 
The  lack  of  tliem  reduces  more  than  one  church 
member  to  a  cipher.  “  Whatsoever  things  are 
honest”;  this  is  one  of  the  features.  The  old 
English  word  “  honestie  ”  signlfli^l  a  great  deal 
more  tliun  paying  an  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar.  It  was  the  synonym  of  our  word  hon¬ 
orable,  and  that  is  tlie  word  wliieli  the  W'est- 
minster  revisers  have  employed  in  their  reeent 
Revision.  In  one  of  the  olde.st  editions  of  the 
Bible  we  n^ad  :  “  Upon  those  members  of  the 
body  whicli  we  thynke  le.ss  honest,  put  we  the 
most  honestie  upon.”  The  Greek  word  which 
Paul  used  for  his  picture  of  tlie  model  Chris¬ 
tian,  leaches  not  only  to  fair  and  just  dealings 
in  business,  but  to  nobility  of  character  and 
conduct  in  all  tilings.  It  never  stoops  to  mean¬ 
ness  ;  it  desjiises  trick ;  it  never  hides  in  am¬ 
bush  ;  it  walks  by  tlie  Golden  Buie.  The  main¬ 
spring  and  regulator  of  this  virtue  is  a  Bible- 
en  lightened  conscience. 

The  Christian  merchant,  mechanic,  or  trades¬ 
man  comes  to  the  communion  table  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  the  next  day  he  is  put  into  tlie  scales 
and  weighed  by  the  business  world.  His  min¬ 
ister  preached  the  day  before ;  now  is  his  time 
to  preach  by  iiractice.  No  sermon  of  his  can 
tell  more  powerfully'  than  straight,  incorrupti¬ 
ble  integrity.  The  outside  veneer  of  a  Christian 
profession  may  be  a  presumption  in  his  favor, 
but  it  will  not  stand  the  strain  if  the  timber 
beneath  is  worm-eaten.  The  man  may  be  flu¬ 
ent  in  tlie  prayer-meeting,  but  all  the  worse 
for  him  if  he  is  also  fluent  in  business  false¬ 
hoods.  The  W*ord  of  God  never  sets  a  low  es¬ 
timate  on  pecuniary  honesty ;  it  records  three 
distinct  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  order 
to  maintain  or  enforce  this  Bible  virtue.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  countenance 
of  a  Christian  is  scanned  more  closely  than 
now,  to  detect  this  essential  trait  of  honesty; 
never  was  it  more  essential  and  never  more  ef¬ 
fective. 

There  is  a  second  toucli  of  tlie  Apostle’s  pen¬ 
cil,  which  gives  great  attractiveness  to  the  jior- 
trait :  “  W’liatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of 
good  reirort.”  One  of  the  Greek  words  signi¬ 
fies  what  is  dear  to  us ;  the  other  signifies  what 
commands  our  admiration.  So  when  Paul  has 
made  his  model  Christian  truthful,  honest,  up¬ 
right,  and  pure,  he  also  adds  that  he  or  she 
should  be  lovable.  Then  there  is  not  only  ma¬ 
jesty  and  strength  in  tlic  picture,  there  is  beau¬ 
ty  and  winsonioness. 

Not  every  good  man  and  woman  is  lovable. 
There  be  those  whom  the  Divine  Spirit  has  no 
doubt  regenerated,  yet  they  are  very  hard  to 
live  with.  Some  jierson’s  religion  is  sincere, 
but  it  has  too  much  acidity  to  taste  well.  Some 
also  who  are  conscientiously  truthful  and  up¬ 
right,  are  too  often  betrayed  into  sharp  censo¬ 
riousness.  Others  in  their  well  meant  aim  to 
avoid  frivolity,  freeze  into  a  repulsive  sancti¬ 
moniousness.  Others  again  are  sound  at  the 
core,  but  they  need  sweetening ;  they  may  love 
Jesus,  but  tliey  do  not  seem  to  make  others 
love  tliem.  And  if  they  wantonly  make  them¬ 
selves  repulsive,  they  just  so  far  commit  a  sin, 
for  every'  follower  of  Jesus  is  morally  bound  to 
make  his  or  her  religion  just  as  attractive  ftnd 


winsoi^  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  tRi  least  compromise  witli  absolute  holi¬ 
ness.  ji' 

An  <|iAteactive  Christian  is  one  who  is  both 
strong!  tnd  sweet ;  he  hits  the  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween, liieak,  pliant  laxity  of  character  on  the 
one  hiand,  and  harsli  forbidding  severities  on 
the  o'bhpr.  He  is  strict,  yet  not  censorious ;  he 
is  sjuund,  and  y'et  mellow— as  one  who  lives 
mqoh  in  the  ripening  sunshine  of  Christ’s  coun- 
tenapoe.  He  never  incurs  contempt  by  a  weak 
s,urrender.  to  wrong ;  lie  never  provokes  need¬ 
less  dislike  by  doing  riglit  in  a  harsh  or  hate¬ 
ful  fashion. 

He  or  she  that  wiuneth  souls  to  Christ  is 
wise,  and  must  be  winsome  also.  A  living, 
lovable  Christian  is  the  best  reply  to  infidelity 
— the  mwt  jiovverful  argument  for  the  Gospel. 
Paul  ha«  painted  sucli  a  cliaracter ;  the  grace 
of  tlie  Loi*d  .Jesus  Christ  alone  can  produce  it. 
Let  U9  hang  the  Great  Apostle’s  ' noble  and 
beautiful  jiortrait  of  the  true  Christian  up  lie- 
fore  our  eyes,  and  then  strive  every  hour  after 
its  imitation. 

A  FURTHER  CRITICISM  OF  THE  RECENT 
HERESY  CASE. 

The  object  of  the  first  criticism  of  the  recent 
heresy  case  in  the  Presliytery  of  Huntingdon, 
has  been  so  far  accomplished  that  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  pursue  tlie  matter  a  little  furtlier. 
We  arc  grateful  to  Mr.  Francis  for  liis  plain 
and  candid  defence  of  the  Presbytery.  He  lias 
certainly  thrown  some  liglit  upon  tlie  case- 
just  enough  to  call  attention  to  some  dark 
placed  which  need  clearing  up : 

1.  Mr.  Francis  himself  represents  the  charge 
w'ith  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  body,  as  erroneous.  Ho  says  “  In  the 
((uibbln  upon  the  woi’d  ‘  material,’  ‘  Justitia’ 
lias  fallen  into  tlie  same  error  as  the  framer  of 
the  charge.  Tlie  expression  ‘  material  body'  ’  is 
tautological  ’ ;  but  the  critic’s  expression  ‘  an 
immaterial  body,’  is  meaningless.”  Without 
pausing  to  consider  at  present  the  nature  of  the 
resurrootlon  body',  vvhich  oven  Dr.  Clia.s.  Hodge 
and  Prof.  Isaac  A.  Donier,  as  well  as  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards,  hesitate  to  define  beyond 
the  single  point  of  Identity,  we  would  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  tliat  Mr.  Wliite  was  not  con¬ 
demned  for  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
identioiil  body,  but  the  material  body.  It 
seems  to  us  very  clear  that  Mr.  White’s  diffi¬ 
culty  is  witli  the  material  body.  It  may  be 
meaningless  to  speak  of  “immaterial  body,” 
as  Mr.  Francis  claims,  and  the  Presbytery  may 
be  in  error  for  using  the  tautological  expres¬ 
sion  “material  body,”  as  he  asserts;  but  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  term  “  material  body  ”  in 
the  charge  seems  to  imply  some  other  kind  of 
body.  This  natural  intcrpretiition  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  context:  for  Mr.  White  was  con¬ 
demned  “  (a)  In  that  he  teaches  and  holds  that 
the  material  body  (a,nnot  be  raised  again;  {h) 
that  at  death  the  soul  takes  with  it  a  spiritual 
body.”  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
minds  of  accusers  and  accused  alike  there  was 
the  distinction  between  a  material  and  a  siiirit- 
ual  bo^.  Out  Confession  teaches  the  resur- 

the  identical  body,  but  says  nothing 
of  a  niatorlarbod y .  If  Mr.  White  held  to  the 
resurErctl.ni  of  the  identical  body,  and  taught 
that  this  was  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  material 
body,  he  is  Confessional.  At  all  events,  the 
charge  in  its  present  form  is  erroneous,  as  Mr. 
Francis  admits,  and  sliould  be  corrected  by  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  however,  the 
second  element  of  the  charge  tliat  is  most  ob- 
jectionaiile.  This  should  be  stricken  out  alto¬ 
gether  :  for  wliere  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the 
Standards  is  it  taught  that  the  soul  does  not  at 
death  receive  a  spiritual  body  ?  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  the  Presbytery  have  added  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  Westminster  system,  and  should 
be  rebuked  in  decided  terms  for  so  doing. 

2.  We  are  not  able  to  reconcile  Mr.  Francis’ 
statement  that  Mr.  White  was  condemned  for 
not  believing  “in  any  kind  of  imputation,” 
with  the  realism  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Mr.  White’s  statement,  or  with  liis 

]  reply  to  a  question  of  Dr.  Hamill  during  the 
trial.  Dr.  Hamill  asked  Mr.  White  “  Do  you 
believe  in  the  mediate  imputation  of  sin?” 
Mr.  W’hite  answered  “  I  do.”  This  constrains 
us  to  ask  whether  the  Presbytery  believes  that 
immediate  imputation  is  tautological,  and  me¬ 
diate  imimtation  meaningle.ss  ?  or  whether 
they  condemned  Mr.  White  for  disbelieving 
what  he  distinctly  says  he  does  believe,  and  in 
this  latter  ease  how  they  can  justify  this  im¬ 
plicit  denial  of  his  veracity  and  honesty  with 
the  certificate  as  to  Christian  character  which 
they  gave  him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  ? 

3.  Mr.  Francis  says 

It  was  evident  to  the  Presbytery  that  Mr.  White 
does  not  hold  to  that  which  is  known  as  “the 
moral-influence  theory  of  the  Atonement.”  What 
theory  he  does  hold,  tlio  Presbytery  did  not  feel 
itself  called  upon  to  decide;  but  it  was  evident 
tliat  his  theory  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to 
anything  which  is  taught  in  the  Standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  * 

Now  this  seems  to  us  a  singular  position  to 
take.  If  we  understand  Mr.  Francis  aright, 
the  Presbytery  condemned  Mr.  White  witliout 
deciding  what  his  views  of  the  Atonement  re¬ 
ally  were.  In  our  judgment,  that  was  the  first 
thing  to  determine  before  any  one  could  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  heretical.  It  is  possible  that 
certain  verbal  disagreements  with  the  Stand¬ 
ards,  through  misapprehension,  might  coexist 
with  an  essential  conformity  to  them.  Mr. 
White,  in  his  statement  of  tlie  Atonement, 
says 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  necessary  in¬ 
cidents  of  His  conflict  and  sacrifice,  and  are  the 
measure  and  exponent  of  the  cost  to  Him  of  our 
salvation.  But  in  themselves  they  are  not  what 
the  law  and  justice  of  God  required.  The  saving 
element  oi  His  work  is  His  vietorj’  over  evil,  and 
His  oneness  with  God  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  His  humanity.  .  .  .  This  offering  of  Himself  in 
spotless  obedience,  was  the  true  and  perfect  sac¬ 
rifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God. 

,  We  understand  Mr.  White  to  regard  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Christ  as  only  a  part  of  His  work, 
and  that  he  would  lay  more  stress  upon  tlie 
active  obedience  than  the  passive  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  tliat  he  holds,  in  the  language  of 
the  Confession  (v.  5),  that  “  The  Lord  Jesus, 
by  His  perfect  obedience  and  saerillee  of  Him¬ 
self,  which  He  through  the  Eternal  Siiirit  once 
offered  up  unto  God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the 
justice  of  His  Father.”  We  are  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  liis  reply  to  the  questions  put 
to  him  on  this  subject : 

Question — Then  Christ  by  His  suffering  and 
death  redeemed  us  from  eternal  death  ?  Answer — 
I  Not  by  His  sufferings  apart  from  the  surrender  of 
Himself  to  God.  Mere  sufferings  oOuld  not  re¬ 
deem  us  from  eternal  death. 

Q  Does  the  justice  of  God  demand  the  death 
I  of  the  sinner  ?  A.  The  justice  of  God  demands 
,  the  reverential,  loving  ob^ience  of  the  sinner. 

Q.  Does  the  sinner  meet  that  demand  ?  A.  The 
'  impenitent  sinner  never  meets  it. 

Q.  Has  the  forgiven  sinner  ever  met  It  ?  A.  Not 
I  in  himself.  Christ  has  met  it. 

Q.  How  'I  A.  By  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the 
law.  .  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  Christ  by  His  obedience 
'  and  death  did  fully  discharge  the  debt  of  those 
.  that  are  jusUflod,  and  did  make  a  proper  and  real 


and  full  satisfaction  in  their  behalf  ?  A.  Yes  sir, 
if  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  White  was  condemned  for  holding  “that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  no  sense  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  divine  justice,  there  being  no  jus¬ 
tice  to  satisfy,  as  justice  is  not  an  attribute  of 
God.”  As  we  understand  Mr.  White,  he  teach¬ 
es  that  the  “sufferings  of  Christ,  aitart  from 
the  surrender  of  Himself  to  God,”  did  not  sat¬ 
isfy  the  divine  justice ;  and  he  maintains  that 
His  “offering  up  of  Himself  in  spotless  obedi¬ 
ence,  was  the  true  and  perfect  sacrifice,”  satis¬ 
fying  divine  justice.  In  the  latter  his  views 
bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion  (v.  5),  Larger  Catechism  (Question  44),  and 
Shorter  Catechism  (Question  25).  However  in¬ 
definite  and  inadequate  he  may  be  in  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  we  do 
not  see  that  he  excludes  them  from  a  share  in 
the  satisfaction,  and  he  seems  to  hold  to  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  satisfaction  the¬ 
ory  of  the  Atonement.  It  seems  strange  to  us 
that  the  Presbytery  could  condemn  him  for 
denying  that  justice  is  an  attribute  of  God  in 
face  of  his  statement:  “God’s  love  includes 
His  justice  and  every  moral  perfection,  as  His 
light  includes  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Justice  is  an  essential  attribute  of  God.  It 
never  conflicts  with  love,  but  is  implied  in  it  as 
its  sure  basis  and  support,  as  the  foundation  is 
implied  in  the  building.”  According  to  Mr. 
Francis  “While  professedly  recognizing  jus¬ 
tice  as  a  divine  attribute,  it  was  so  buried  out 
of  sight,  and  roVibed  of  all  that  essentially  be¬ 
longs  to  the  very  idea  of  justice,  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  ignored.”  Very  striking  differ¬ 
ences  are  here  manifest.  Mr.  White  says  jus¬ 
tice  is  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  included 
in  love  as  its  sure  basis  and  support.  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  says  this  buries  justice  out  of  sight,  and 
robs  it  of  all  that  is  essential  to  it,  and  almost 
entirely  ignores  it.  The  Presbytery  goes  still 
further,  and  sustains  the  charge  that  Mr.  White 
holds  that  “  justice  is  notan  attribute  of  God  ” ! 
This  threefold  difference  certainly  needs  expla¬ 
nation,  Do  tlie  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  the  order  of  tiie  divine  attributes 
an  article  of  faith  ?  Where  do  the  Westminster 
Standards  teaeli  that  the  love  of  God  does  not 
include  His  justice  and  every  moral  perfection  ? 
Do  the  Presbytery  hold  that  the  justice  of  God 
does  “  conflict  with  love  ”  ?  Do  they  presume 
to  add  this  doctrine  also  to  the  Westminster 
system  ? 

The  Presbyterian  Cliurch  has  been  troubled 
in  past  generations  by  unjirofltable  controver¬ 
sies  as  to  the  order  of  the  decrees  and  the  or¬ 
der  of  salvation.  It  remains  for  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
order  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  condemn 
as  heretical  a  man  who  lays  stress  on  the  love 
of  God  rather  than  the  justice  of  God.  It 
seems  to  us,  in  the  li,'ht  we  now  have,  that 
there  has  been  in  this  heresy  case  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  private  opinions  upon  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Justiti.i. 

HENRY  EDfYARD  PALHER. 

The  severest  loss  of  the  English  war  in  Egypt 
was  the  life  of  Edivard  Henry  Palmer,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  British  Ministers  that 
Arabi  liad  formed  a  league  with  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  that,  should  the  war  continue,  they 
would  seize  and  destroy  the  Suez  Canal.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Palmer  wa.s  regarded  as  the  only  man  in 
England  wlio  could  ascertain  the  facts  from 
the  natives  themselves,  and  counteract  the 
schemes  of  the  wily  Egyptian  rebel.  He  was 
familiar  with  tlie  East  and  its  people,  having 
spent  ten  years  in  the  exploration  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  He  could  talk  Arabic  like  an  Arab, 
and  understood  all  the  spoken  dialects  of  the 
language ;  and  when  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  country,  even  the  Arabs  mistook  him  for 
one  of  their  own  race.  He  accepted  the  honor¬ 
able  proposal,  and  was  so  successful  that  he 
not  only  prevented  an  uprising  of  the  tribes, 
but  so  interested  them  that  he  could  raise  50,- 
000  men  if  need  be  among  tliem  to  protect  the 
Canal.  He  made  a  war  of  religion  out  of  the 
question.  On  his  second  exiiedition,  for  which 
he  wanted  300  or  400  Bedaween  to  go  with  liim 
“  for  the  sake  of  effect,”  his  small  party  was 
drawn  into  au  entanglement  and  broken  up, 
and  he  was  shot.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  was 
killed,  though  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  large 
sum  of  money  tlie  party  was  supposed  to  have, 
together  with  the  innate  treachery  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  probably  led  to  the  fatal  deed.  Bitterly 
they  reiiented  and  dearly  they  paid  for  their 
wicked  deed.  Eight  months  after  the  sands  of 
the  Wady  Sudr  drank  his  blood  his  remains  were 
entombed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  not  far  from 
the  last  resting  place  of  Wellington,  and  Nel¬ 
son,  and  other  heroes. 

So  ended  a  remarkable  career,  whose  story 
has  been  written  in  an  informal  way  by  Walter 
Besant,  an  Ihtimate  friend  of  Palmer.  His  ac¬ 
count  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  friend’s 
tribute  to  a  friend,  than  an  elaborate  and  fin¬ 
ished  biography.  And  this  jiersoiial  quality, 
with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  style 
which  charaoterize  the  work,  makes  the  vol¬ 
ume  peculiarly  charming.  It  brings  the  reader 
close  to  the  man  of  whom  it  I’elates.  Palmer 
was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1840.  He  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  boy,  unable  to  engage  in  rough  out-of- 
door  sports ;  and  when  his  father  died  he  was 
tenderly  cared  for  by  an  unmarried  aunt.  He 
made  no  mark  as  a  scholar  in  the  schools,  but 
was  ingenious  and  inventive,  and  made  several 
gymnastic  implements  and  other  things  which 
showed  unusual  mechanical  skill.  When  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  gip¬ 
sies.  His  curiosity  was  excited  by  their  strange 
talk,  which  lie  soon  1  rned  while  he  caught 
the  secret  of  their  tricks.  He  spent  much  time 
among  them,  and  paid  old  crones  for  telling 
him  new  words,  and  in  this  way  he  made  a  giji- 
sy  dictionarj'.  He  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  Romany,  the  strange  language  of  this  sti;ange 
race.  He  had  also  by  accident  stumbled  uiion 
the  natural  and  only  true  way  of  learning  a 
living  language :  he  learned  it  as  the  child  ac¬ 
quires  its  mother  tongue.  A  place  was  found 
for  the  boy  in  a  mercantile  house  in  London, 
where  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  for  three  years. 
The  work  did  not  interest  him ;  but  he  became 
interested  in  the  Italians  of  the  city,  and  herd¬ 
ed  with  plaster  image-makers,  the  organ-grind¬ 
ers,  the  small  venders,  and  the  singers,  visiting 
their  restaurants,  until  he  learned  their  lan¬ 
guage  so  that  he  could  talk  Italian  fluently, 
after  which  he  read  books.  >  He  picked  up 
French  in  the  same  way,  so  that  he  could  siieak 
it  like  a  native  Frenchman.  In  after  life  he 
used  to  say  “  Either  you  want  to  learn  a  lan¬ 
guage,  or  you  do  not.  If  you  do  not,  follow  the 
way  of  the  English  schools  and  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed.”  The  true  reason,  he  always  insisted,  of 
the  brilliant  failure  to  teach  modern  languages 
which  distinguished  the  English  schools,  is 


that  they  only  approach  them  by  the  aid  of 
grammars  modelled  after  the  Latin  and  Greek 
manner,  and  they  make  the  mistake  of  teach¬ 
ing  inflection  and  syntax  for  teaching  a  lan¬ 
guage.  He  maintained  that  any  intelligent 
person  can  learn  to  read  a  modern  European 
language  in  a  few  weeks,  and  to  sjieak  it  in  a 
few  months. 

At  the  close  of  his  London  clerkship,  he  was 
ill  of  pulmonary  troubles.  The  London  physi  - 
cian  pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  and  he  went 
back  to  Cambridge  to  die.  But  an  herb  doctor 
there  dosed  the  poor  fellow  with  lobelia  until 
he  vomited  himself  almost  to  death.  Indeed 
he  was  thought  to  be  dying,  and  the  doctor 
dropped  liis  cold  hand  saying  he  had  gone. 
But  he  rallied  and  was  cured.  He  used  to  tell 
how  active  his  brain  was  while  unable  to 
breathe,  and  how  perfectly  he  understood 
what  was  going  on ;  he  did  not  fear  death,  but 
was  sorry  he  had  loft  something  unfinished. 
After  his  recovery  he  made  the  aciiuaintance 
of  Seyd  Abdullah,  a  native  of  Oudh,  an  ac¬ 
complished  scholar  who  had  come  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  teach  Hindustan  and  other  Oriental 
languages.  For  young  Palmer  to  know  such  a 
man  was  to  acquire  Arabic,  which  he  learned 
with  sucli  astonishing  rapidity  that  the  Orient¬ 
al  scholar  was  proud  of  his  pupil.  His  acquisi¬ 
tions  attracted  attention.  He  made  friends  by 
a  pleasing  address  and  a  singularly  engaging 
character.  He  was  an  interesting  person.  He 
could  play  any  trick  he  ever  saw,  and  could 
give  hints  to  professional  jugglers.  He  could 
mesmerize  anybody.  Even  his  lingers  seemed 
to  be  full  of  intelligence.  His  powers  of  mim¬ 
icry  were  also  remarkable,  and  after  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Henry  Irving,  he  seriously 
thought  of  the  stage  for  a  profession,  and  was 
prevented  f  -om  filling  tlie  engagement  by  the 
accident  o .  missing  a  train.  He  was  urged  to 
enter  the  University,  and  was  admitted  after  a 
few  months  of  hard  study  without  the  usual 
preparation ;  and  his  course  fully  mot  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  friends,  and  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege.  Au  opportunity  presently  offered  to 
young  Palmer  to  engage  in  active  service.  The 
actual  survey  of  Jerusalem  had  begun  under 
Cajitain  Wilson,  partly  at  his  own  expense  and 
partly  at  that  of  Lady  Biirdett-Coutts.  Dean 
Stanley  had  urged  more  extensive  explorations. 
It  was  resolved  to  survey  Sinai,  and  Palmer 
was  sent  out  with  the  party  as  interpreter  and 
scholar,  though  he  was  urged  to  go  in  part  to 
restore  his  health,  which  had  suffered  from  six 
years  of  close,  unremitting  study  at  Cambridge. 
This  was  followed  by  the  survey  of  Syria.  Pal¬ 
mer  found  himself  in  his  true  element  there. 
He  adapted  himself  to  the  new  life.  He  be¬ 
came  a  native  in  dress,  and  conformed  to  na¬ 
tive  habits  so  far  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  an 
Arab.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  tells  of  his  im¬ 
posing  on  a  party  of  Arabs  in  Paris,  who 
thought  he  was  one  of  their  own  people,  he 
talked  and  looked  so  exactly  like  one.  In 
this  way  lie  learned  everything  that  could  be 
acquired  in  the  direct  way  respecting  native 
dialects. 

The  more  important  results  of  this  explora¬ 
tion  have  been  made  public  in  learned  reiiorts. 
Palmer  himself  wrote  learnedly  and  interesting¬ 
ly  of  tlie  expedition.  He  was  fond  of  writing 
sketches,  articles  for  the  reviews,  verses,  edi¬ 
torials  for  newspapers,  everything;  and  he 
w'rote  well,  though  not  brilliantly^  Returning 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  apjiointed  to 
ship  whose  duties  were  light,  but  in  which  he 
had  largo  oiiportunities  for  congenial  study 
and  associations.  And  from  this  field,  when 
he  was  full  of  activity  and  with  large  plans  for 
the  future,  he  was  called  by  his  country  to  ren¬ 
der  an  imtiortant  service  and  to  die.  His 
knowledge  was  real  and  of  constant  service. 
There  had  been  a  strange  robbery  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  No  clew  could  be  found  to  its  perpe¬ 
trators  ;  they  left  nothing  but  a  bit  of  pajier 
with  a  few  scrawls  on  it,  which  no  one  could 
decijiher.  It  was  taken  to  Palmer,  who  at  once 
identified  it  as  Yiddish,  a  dialect  used  by  Polish 
and  German  Jews,  compounded  of  German  and 
Hi'brew ;  and  tlie  characters  on  it  declared  that 
there  was  another  “crib  to  be  cracked”  in  the 
neighborhood.  Tlie  explanation  was  made  to 
the  police,  who  caught  the  burglars  at  their 
work.  On  one  occasion  he  received  a  letter 
from  Manchester,  asking  liim  if  he  could  read 
a  short  note  in  Persian.  Palmer  replied  at 
once  that  it  was  a  warrant  or  ticket  for  certain 
goods,  setting  forth  in  the  name  of  Allah  that 
the  bale  contained  so  many  yards  and  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  (juality.  A  few  days  after  he  was  surpris¬ 
ed  to  receive  another  letter  from  the  Manches¬ 
ter  correspondent,  containing  a  ten-iiound 
note,  beginning  in  this  way :  “  Dear  Sir,  Hoo¬ 
ray  for  Old  Cambridge !  Tiiis  is  what  the  Ox¬ 
ford  cIiHp  said  it  was.”  And  the  Oxford 
“chai)”  had  decided  that  the  “very  curious 
and  most  interesting  document  ”  was  “a  copy 
of  au  ancient  inscription,  probably  taken  from 
a  tomb  or  a  triumplial  column.  It  is,  however, 
very  incomplete.”  The  translation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  is  a  curiosity  which  goes  far  to  shake 
one’s  faitli  in  the  pretended  oriental  scholar¬ 
ship  of  professional  pundits.  We  must  pa^s 
over  all  mention  of  Prof.  Palmer’s  studies  and 
works,  to  note  the  personal  charm  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  man.  He  appears  to  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  everybody 
he  was  associated  with.  A  single  incident 
shows  his  extraordinary  presence  of  mind. 
Once  during  his  first  visit  to  the  East,  he  was 
led  away  by  a  treacherous  guide  and  betrayed 
into  the  jicwer  of  a  gang  of  Arab  robbers,  who 
intended  to  rob  and  kill  him.  The  day  before 
the  betrayal,  when  it  was  t(x>  late  to  retreat, 
he  received  an  intimation  from  one  who  had 
quarreled  with  the  others  as  to  what  -.Tivs  to 
take  place.  Very  soon  his  captors — for  such 
they  really  were— began  to  treat  him  rudely. ' 
He  affected  to  take  no  notice  of  this.  Then 
the  insults  became  more  pointed  and  finally  un¬ 
mistakable,  As  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  for 
the  first  time,  he  sprang  up  in  a  rage  and  cursed 
them  all.  “  This  to  me!  ”  he  roared,  and  draw¬ 
ing  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from  an  English 
lady,  he  exclaimed  as  he  flourished  it,  “  Down 
on  your  knees  you  dogs,  and  kiss  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  the  SiiUan  !  ”  And  down  went  the  whole 
three  hundred  of  them  on  their  faces,  utterly 
subdued.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man 
was  selected  by  the  British  Government  for  a 
most  delicate  and  difficult  mission.  But  it  is 
sad  that  a  life  so  full  of  resources  and  promise 
should  have  ended  here  before  it  reached  its 
meridian.  The  volume  has  a  striking  picture 
of  Prof.  Palmer  for  a  frontispiece.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.  _ 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  liave  promptly  issued  the 
“  Sermons  pr^ched  in  English  Churches  ”  by 
the  Rev.  Phillijis  Brooks  during  his  recent  visit 
abroad.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and 
abound  in  the  best  eharaoteristies  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Trinity  Church  rector. 

The  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  print  150.000  coiiies  of  the  first  number 
of  the  English  Illustrated  Magaisine. 
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world  should  be  fully  posted  up  in  a  land  con-  work  of  two  or  three  women.  She  had  at  sin-  a  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor  Is  sold  for  drink  at 

secrated  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  martyrs,  gular  faculty  for  collecting  money  for  berlevo-  ® 

T.  i  V.  «  J.  .  ,  ,  .  r  i  j.  I  •  Si  towns  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  for 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  me  caution  lent  objects,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  WitMnne  drinking  purposes ;  but  in  nearly  every  instance  it 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  not  to  confound  flow  of  spirits,  she  would  approach  the  owner,  is  done  in  a  secret  way,  with  complicated  arrange- 
the  Italian  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Val-  of  the  purse  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  say  ments  and  studied  methods  to  evade  the  law  and 

ley  of  Bregaglia  and  of  the  Valley  of  Poschiavo  »  Now  I  want  so  many  dollars  for  this  ca4se  ”  enforee\hV£“”TheJe”S^^^^  two  cU- 

Napies,  Sept.  10, 1883.  With  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Valley  of  and  there  was  no  saying  “  no.  The  titlje  by  ies  only  a  few  open  dram-shops.  But  there  is  a 
'  ’  ’  ’  ‘  the  upper  Jun  (the  Engadine).  For  as  is  well  which  the  hundreds  of  voung  ladies  of  that  growing  public  sentiment  against  this  state  of 

A  correspondent  does  not  always  have  the  known,  the  Engadine  is  peopled  by  those  who  Seminary  always  addressed  her-“  Mother  thlsgs,  and  in  the  end  law  and  order  are  sure  to 


A  correspondent  does  not  always  nave  tne  known,  the  Engadine  is  peopled  by  those  who  Seminary  always  addressed  her-“  Mother  things  and  in  the  end  law  and  order  are  sure  to 

»P^'‘‘;eB»m'*nchla„g„.g^thatla„gaag,  Beatty  "-was  anything  bnt  a  mens  formal  Se®  at  mSf  iTelTorfr* 

position  TO  aimos^otnat  very  ining  in  regard  derived  from  the  ancient  rustic  Latin  (Roman)  title.  I  remember  seeing  her  once  in  the  front  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  sustained  by  a  large 
to  nine  Italian  t^snyterian  onurcnes  nidden  ^^ich  has  its  sisters  in  the  tongues  of  Proven9e  hall  of  the  Seminary,  about  to  drive  up  tbwn  majority  of  voters  at  the  polls, 
away  in  a  few  valleys  in  the  southeastern  cor-  Roumania.  This  corrupt  Latin  (sometimes  on  one  of  her  countless  errands,  pupils  swiirm-  Yours  very  truly.  Fredebiok  Bobie. 

ner  of  Switzerl^d.  This  at  once  tells  the  Ladine  as  well  as  Romanch)  has  a  litera-  ing  around  her  and  asking  all  manner  of  qjues-  Mr.  Robie  is  the  present  Governor  of  Maine, 

readers  of  The  Evangelist  that  I  do  not  refer  general  newspa-  tions  about  books,  studies,  dress,  etc.,  she.  an-  and  ought  to  know  whereof  he  affirms,  quite  as 

to  those  long  and  well  known  Italian  Presby-  published  in  it  at  Coir  and  in  other  parts  swering  them  one  after  another  with  peil^ect  well  as  some  peregrinating  croaker  who  has 

terlans,  the  Waldenses-such  a  puzzle  to  con-  Orisons.  It  does  not  resemble  Italian  readiness  and  cheery  good  nature ;  at  the  same  some  time  happened  to  be  in  Portland  or  Ban- 

scientlous  English  churchmen  who  believe  in  ^  broken  Ethiopian  time  keeping  her  eye  upon  a  plasterer  repair-  gor,  and  has  had  the  clever  good  luck  to  find 

apostolical  sucoession-for  it  was  of  these  very  English  of  the  slave  population  in  the  remotest  ing  the  wall,  and  giving  him  directions,  and  on  some  back  street  an  underground  saloon,  or 
Waldenses  that  the  Rev.  ^orge  Stanly  Faber  portion  of  Arkansaw,  before  1860  resembled  the  every  now  and  then,  as  in  parenthesis,  turning  in  some  secret  place  a  fast  young  men’s  club- 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  Frederic  William  “Queen’s  English.”  This  can  easily  be  seen  from  all  these,  sending  through  the  open  door  room. 

Faber,  the  poet  and  pervert),  a  voluminous  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  newspapers  published  an  authoritative  rebuke  to  “Sam”  her  horse,  I  In  Syracuse  on  Sept.  26,  there  were  held  two 
writer  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  jn  jjomanch,  viz:  Amity  del  Pievel  (Friend  of  who  could  not  see  why  young  women  should  temperance  conventions,  each  attended  by 
an  eminent  rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  People)  which  in  Italian  is  Amico  del  Popo-  keep  an  honest  horse  standing  so  long,  and  hundreds  of  delegates.  One  was  of  the  prohi- 

was  impelled  to  admit  that  here  was  a  true  Of  the  Romanch  speaking  people  in  the  was  expressing  his  impatience  by  sundry  jerk-  bition  party,  met  to  make  nominations  for  the 

primitive  Church  (the  Waldensian)  without  Q.j.jgon8  there  are  nearly  40,000,  while  of  the  ings  and  stampings ;  and  then  as  the  plasterer  State ;  the  other  of  the  State  Constitutional 
“apostolical  succession  ”  as  understood  by  j^^iian  speaking  people  in  the  same  canton  seemed  too  stupid  to  do  his  work  aright,  she  Amendment  Association,  which  met  for  its 
that  term  in  Great  Britain.  No,  I  refer  to  round  numbers  13,000.  *  The  major-  mounted  the  step  ladder,  took  the  trowel  from  first  annual  session,  to  review  the  work  of  the 

Italian  Presbyterian  churches  in  Switzerland,  j^y  latter  are  Protestants  and  Presbyte-  his  hand,  and  showed  him  how  to  do  his  work.  l>«it  and  plan  for  the  future. 

Very  little  has  been  known  about  these  Protes-  rians,  as  their  fathers  before  them  were  since  She  could  do  as  many  things  at  the  same  time,  A  deliberate  look  into  the  intelligent,  ani- 
tont  (and  Presbyterian)  churches  in  two  seclud-  j-bg  Reformation.  During  the  trials  and  perse-  and  do  them  well,  as  any  other  woman  that  mated  and  determined  countenances  of  these 
ed  valleys  of  Southeastern  Switzerland,  al-  cutions  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  their  church-  overlived.  men,  was  enough  to  at  least  assure  the  Repub- 

though  Dr.  Cheever  was  within  nine  miles  of  gg  y^gj-g  “burning  and  shining  lights.”  But  But  the  crowning  beauty  of  woman  is  the  licans  that  they  had  fallen  several  leagues 
one  of  them  in  1843-  44,  and  Hon.  and  Rev.  ^j^bin  a  century  the  pressure  of  persecution  spirit  of  Christ,  and  this  was  preeminently  short  of  going  too  fast  and  too  far,  in  jiutting  a 
Baptist  Noel  refers  to  them  in  a  preface  to  a  vvas  not  upon  them,  and  from  certain  peculiar  hers.  Dr.  Reid  says  well  and  truly,  “It  was  as  bit  of  prohibition  pepper — if  it  be  entitled  to 
small  work  by  an  Italian  Protestant,  publish-  circumstances  in  their  connection  with  the  easy  for  her  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of  relig-  that  name — into  their  Richfield  Springs  dish  of 
ed  in  London  in  1846.  Probably  Dr.  Cheever  (which  I  shall  detail  in  my  next  letter)  of  ion  as  to  breathe.  She  wore  the  holy  life  and  soup. 

knew  nothing  about  these  Italian  churches  juore  than  one  of  these  nine  churches  it  may  spirit  as  a  beautiful  robe  of  light  about  her.  The  Amendment  Association  starts  off  for  its 
when  he  was  in  the  Valley  of  Bregaglia  forty  be  said  that  they  live  while  they  are  dead.  Yet  She  constantly  presented  before  you  an  exam-  year’s  work  with  plans  for  a  wider  canvass  and 
years  ago,  and  penned  that  wonderful  chapter  ^bere  are  some  of  these  churches,  and  there  pie  of  cheerful  godliness.  Jesus  had  looked  a  more  complete  organization  of  local  temper- 
in  his  ‘  Pilgrim  under  the  Shadow  of  Mount  individual  Christians  in  all  of  them,  that  down  into  her  eyes,  and  left  in  them  the  light  ance  forces,  with  a  non-partisan  basis,  and 

Blanc  and  the  Jungfrau  Alp,  entitled  do  live.  There  then  to-day  are  these  nine  lit-  of  His  own.”  having  for  its  watchword,  not  prohibition— not 

buried  town  of  Pleurs.  There  has  never  been  tie  churches  with  their  Presbyteries,  their  Syn-  All  over  this  land  there  are  women  now  at  Constitutional  Amendment,  even  — but  siifemis- 

a  book  written  on  Switzerland  like  this  volume  something  that  answers  to  a  General  the  heads  of  families,  who  cherish  the  recol-  sion— submission  to  the  people,  for  their  ac- 

of  Cheever.  It  is  to  the  little  alpine  Republic  Assembly,  which  have  had  an  existence  almost  lection  of  their  intercourse  with  “Mother  ceptance  or  rejection  at  the  polls,  of  a  form  of 
what  Hillard’s  “Six  Months  in  Italy”  is  to  without  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  for  Beatty”  as  among  the  most  precious  of  their  amendment,  so  that  if  the  majority  in  this  or- 
Italy.  They  are  both  of  them  books  for  all  centuries.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  heart  treasures.  derly  way  demand  prohibition  in  the  organic 

time.  The  governments  may  change,  but  the  when  they  are  to  be  rejuvenated,  and  when  we  Heathenism  at  Hand.  law,  our  legislators  will  begin  to  know  what  to 

descriptions  of  nature  and  the  Coleridge-like  America,  which  has  the  greatest  Presbyte-  Hitherto  we  have  been  indebted  for  our  do.  And  the  politicians,  deaf  to  the  last  min- 
starting  of  thoughts,  will  make  them  readable  j-jg^n  population  in  the  world,  are  called  upon  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  practices  of  ute,  unheeding  though  “  the  people’s  cry  as- 
and  instructive  works  for  every  generation,  to  aid  by  our  sympathies,  by  our  prayers,  and  heathenism  to  the  narratives  of  the  traveller,  cendeth,”  as  long  as  they  dare  remain  so,  will 
When  Dr.  Cheever  was  on  the  spot  where  by  our  material  help,  in  staying  the  arms  of  and  especially  of  the  missionary.  But  the  then  at  least  do  as  well  as  the  very  deaf  old 
Monta  Conto  in  1618  buried  Pleurs  and  its  those  who  live,  and  to  “  strengthen  the  things  whirl  of  progress  has  wheeled  genuine  hea-  lady  who  heard  enough  to  make  her  think 
a,500  inhabitants,  he  was  only  an  hour  and  a  which  remain  and  are  ready  to  die.”  But  of  thenism  round  before  our  very  doors.  On  a  somebody  had  rapped  at  the  door,  and  so  said 
half  from  Vico  Soprano,  in  whose  Italian  Pres-  this  more  next  week.  late  Sabbath,  in  this  city  several  thousands  of  “  Come  in  ”  when  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  burst 

byterian  Church  may  be  seen  a  marble  slab  on  — — —  people,  requiring  a  small  legion  of  policemen  from  the  sky. 

which  in  Italian  is  an  inscription  copied  only  putt  iiipr phi*  ipttfw  compel  order,  assembled  in  our  streets  to 

a  few  weeks  ago  by  my  friend  Rev.  Donald  •  witness  the  burial  rites  of  heathen  Chinamen. 

Miller  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  of  Genoa.  Sabbath  Outrage.  rpbg  deceased  died  at  the  almshouse,  and  the  ^  VACATION  IN  COLORADO. 

This  inscription  tells  in  brief  how  early  the  The  attention  of  our  Sabbath  Association  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  former  home-  By  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  of  Boulder. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 
Sabbath  Outrage. 


late  Sabbath,  in  this  city  several  thousands  of  “  Come  in  ”  w 
people,  requiring  a  small  legion  of  policemen  from  the  sky. 
to  compel  order,  assembled  in  our  streets  to  mm 

witness  the  burial  rites  of  heathen  Chinamen.  i  v* 

The  deceased  died  at  the  almshouse,  and  the  A  V  A 


“  Come  in  ”  when  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  burst 


Miller  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  of  Genoa.  Sabbath  Outrage.  rpjjg  deceased  died  at  the  almshouse,  and  the  ^  VACATION  IN  COLORADO. 

This  inscription  tells  in  brief  how  early  the  The  attention  of  our  Sabbath  Association  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  former  home-  By  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  of  Boulder. 

Reformation  entered  the  Alpine  valleys  which  has  been  called  to  another  unseemly  assault  body  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  un-  Yes,  ministers  in  this  wonderful  climate  need 

slope  towards  Italy.  It  is  as  follows.  In  by  foreign  born  people  against  the  sacredness  dertaker  instead  of  being  brought  home,  lest  a  vacation  as  much  as  anywhere.  It  is  possible 
memory  of  Bartolomeo  Matura,  abbot  of  Cre-  of  the  Sabbath  day.  On  Sabbath,  Sejit.  16,  a  through  some  relaxation  of  vigilance  the  de-  that  there  is  even  greater  need  here,  for  the 
mona,  and  of  Peter  Paul  Vergerio,  Papal  Le-  park  on  the  northern  margin  of  our  city  was  ujogg  should  escape  from  the  body,  secure  nervous  exhaustion  is  much  more  rapid,  while 
gate  and  Bishop  of  Capo  d’Istria,  the  first  and  the  scene  of  wild  dissipation.  As  the  Monday  lodgment  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  make  the  work  is  just  as  difficult  and  manifold  as  in 
principal  Reformers  of  this  Church  from  1530  morning  papers  informed’  us,  some  twenty  ^  unpleasant  for  the  occupants  In  time  to  the  East.  It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of 
to  1550.”  thousand  people  were  present  to  witness  come.  It  would  seem  that  heathen  benevo-  joy  and  relief  that  we  packed  our  wagon  one 


Steamboat  Springs  was  our  final  stopping 
point.  Here  six  or  eight  families  are  located 
on  the  beautiful  Bear  River,  where  little  has 
been  done  save  by  fire  to  mar  God’s  handi¬ 
work.  The  Si)ring8  are  yet  a  long  way  from 
the  railroad,  but  they  have  a  prospect  of  two, 
soon,  and  then  they  expect  “a  boom.”  Even 
now  they  are  visited  by  many  tourists.  They 
are  almost  without  number,  more  than  160 
having  been  counted,  covering  acres  of  ground, 
the  water  being  hot  and  cold,  and  sulphur. 
Iron,  magnesia,  and  seltzer,  in  varying  degrees 
of  strength.  Some  of  them  boil  up  with  con¬ 
siderable  force,  and  are  great  curiosities.  Large 
deposits  have  been  made  by  them  during  the 
many  years  since  they  began  to  flow.  In  this 
land  of  springs  they  excel  in  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  anything  I  have  yet  seen.  With  beautiful 
valleys,  good  grazing  land,  plenty  of  coal  and 
timber,  all  the  place  needs  is  a  railroad  to 
make  it  one  of  the  more  famous  resorts  of  the 
continent.  It  will  be  worth  a  journey  from 
New  York  “  to  see  the  country  ”  through  which 
the  road  will  pass,  while  the  waters  will  prove 
beneficial  in  many  cases. 

No  part  of  the  trip  was  more  enjoyed  than 
the  Sabbaths.  Away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
almost  alone  with  God  and  His  works,  they 
were  such  days  of  rest  as  seldom  come  to  min¬ 
isters.  Soul  and  body  drank  in  new  life  and 
were  filled  with  a  great  joy. 

But  our  vacation  had  an  end,  and  so  must  my 
story.  On  our  return  trip  we  camped  one 
night  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  It  was  clear, 
cold  and  beautiful,  and  greatly  enjoyed,  though 
nervousness  prevented  much  sleep.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Flora,  far  above  where  the  trees  grow,  to  watch 
the  sun  rise.  Never  will  that  view  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  For  fifty  miles  or  more  in  every  direction, 
mountain  and  valley  were  spread  out  before  us. 
The  lofty  peaks  were  blushing  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  twilight’s  kiss,  telling  them  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  King  of  Day.  Little  by  little  they 
reflected  his  light  as  they  caught  sight  of  his 
shining  face.  But  the  canons  were  still  dark. 
Shivering  with  the  cold,  we  were  yet  chained 
to  the  spot  while  we  watched  his  coming.  At 
length  we  too  were  bathed  in  his  light,  and 
mountain  and  valley  rejoiced  in  the  glory  of  a 
new  day.  Then  we  turned  and  rapidly  de¬ 
scended  the  mountain ;  but  as  others  have 
done,  so  had  we  read  in  that  scene  a  prophecy 
of  the  time  surely  coming,  when  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  Righteousness  shall  not  only  crown 
the  mountain  peaks  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world,  but  shall  dispel  all  the  darkness  from 
the  valleys,  when  all  flesh  shall  behold  His 
glory.  That  day  will  come.  The  light  now  on 
mountain  peaks  surely  prophecies  of  it.  The 
Lord  hasten  its  coming ! 

September,  1883. 


In  this  letter  I  must  be  mostly  prefatory,  dances  by  persons  in  costume,  foot  races  by  lence  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  might  pleasant  morning  last  July  and  started  on  a 
The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  may  possibly  girls  carrying  tubs  of  water  on  their  heads,  gg  uncomfortable  for  the  occupants  of  drive  of  almost  400  miles  in  the  parks  and 

recall  a  letter  written  by  me  from  Genoa  un-  processions  of  boys  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  undertaker’s  home  to  have  Chinese  demons  niountains  of  the  Centennial  State.  Our  party 
der  date  of  August  3,  and  published  in  your  Continental  soldiers,  bands  playing,  and  the  peering  through  holes  in  the  wall  paper,  and  consisted  of  the  bishops  of  Longmont  and 
issue  of  August  16,  in  which  I  stated  that  I  bartenders  worn  out  in  their  efforts  to  satisfy  capering  around  the  gas  jets,  as  for  the  people  Boulder  (i.  e.,  the  Presbyterian  portion  of  these 


had  “  to  go  to  Genoa  to  preach  for  Rev.  Donald  the  demands  of  the  drinking  multitudes ! 


of  the  Flowery  land.  Or  perhaps  they  thought  towns),  and  as  each  bishop  is  the  husband  of 


Miller,  who  had  gone  into  the  Italian  portion  It  is  thus  that  American  institutions  go  down  ^^g^  ^^jg  undertaker’s  house  must  one  wife,  it  made  the  total  number  four,  or 


of  the  Grisons  to  look  up  some  Presbyterian  before  the  overflowing  flood  of  imported  for-  g^  ^^g^.  crrcj.  there  was  no  room  for  rather  five,  for  not  the  least  important  mem- 
churches  which  had  existed  almost  without  eign  custom.  nr  r«  t  i-ii  more,  or  that  a  few  more  would  make  no  per-  ber  of  the  company  was  “Maje,”a  noble  dog, 

the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  since  the  *  +  •  i  a  ceptible  difference.  All  the  mourners  entered  n  wise,  affectionate,  faithful  fellow,  whose  corn- 

days  of  the  Reformation.”  Before  leaving  At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Mimstmal  Asso-  the  nlaceW  eatherimr.  nuffintr  a  nine  or  ciea-  pany  we  all  enjoyed. 

elation,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 


Genoa  for  Naples,  I  determined  to  see  Rev.  j-ette,  and  soon  filling  the  room  with  smoke.  At  Gur  “outfit”  consisted  of  two  horses  and  a 

Donald  Miller  in  person,  and  get  from  his  own  sugges  mg  he  ministers  within  our  bounds  the  door  each  one  took  a  drink  of  tea  tema  8priqjL.wagon,  loaded  with  tents,  supplies  for 
lips  the  news  of  those  Italian  churches  of  which  smoking  urn,  and  repeated  some-eeJKtfe- ‘aao  and  beast,  guns  and  rods.  We  were  go- 

we  knew  so  little,  although  almost  every  his-  mg  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  ^gj,Rg^  the  bidding  of  some  one  in  author-  ing  to  rough  it,  so  there  were  no  “Saratogas  ” 


more,  or  that  a  few  more  would  make  no  per-  company  was  “  Maje,”  a  noble  dog, 

ceptible  difference.  All  the  mourners  entered  a  wise,  affectionate,  faithful  fellow,  whose  com- 


the  place^of  gathering,  puffing  a  pipe  or  ciga-  pany  we  all  enjoyed. 


’outfit”  consisted  of  two  horses  and  a 


— -  -  *  '  •A.  M  A.  ^  *  J  X  ^  LAIC  ViVV/l  CCliV;iA  LLfVliA.  C«  VlliliH  ^ 

lips  the  news  of  those  Italian  churches  of  which  the  propriety  of  taking  advantage  of  the  com-  „„j  reueated  sor 

. _  _ _ _ A..--  infr  fmir.Liindrfidth  nnnivArtinrv  tliA  hirth  nf  SmOKlDg  Um,  anU  repeatCU  SOr 


we  knew  so  little,  although  almost  every  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation  refers  to  them.  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller  had  finished  his  interesting  mis¬ 
sion,  and  had  returned  to  his  family,  who  were 


ing  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  ArthVffiddi^^^^^  ing  to  rough  it,  ’so” there  were  no  “Saratoga!  ” 

ate  discourser^he  chief^features^oTthat^grea^  each  person  decorated  himself  with  a'’sort  nor  bandboxes  to  trouble  us.  “Dress  suits” 
ate  discourses  tne  ciiief  reatores  of  that  great  cambric,  for  the  gentlemen,  and  “Mother  Hubbard” 

man  ’'^^en  all  was  ready,  the  procession  set  out  for  dresses  for  the  ladies  were  not  needed.  Plenty 


- , -  yt  lieu  till  was  icttuv,  me  uiueessfsiuii  set  uut  lui  ^ 

spending  their  Summer  at  a  picturesque  vil-  the  characteristic  features  of  the  great  rnan  ^gRertaker’s.  It  then  passed  the  house  of  of  bedding,  old  clothes  not  worn  too  thin,  flan- 
lage  called  Grace  Fieschi,  in  a  lofty  valley  of  worn  e  provi  ence  o  xod  was  its  leader  deceased,  thence  to  the  Church  of  the  nel  shirts,  and  rubber  coats  and  blankets,  were 

A«  A  _ _ _  A- J *1 _  A.nrl  rkrcTA-Ti  1 7: AT  ’  .  -  .  _  _  -  _ 


the  Ai>ehhines,  some  twenty  miles  from  organizer. 


Epiphany,  where  formal  service  was  proposed,  packed  in  bags,  and  we  were  ready.  We  were 


-  — i - .,,.4.  V,  wiicio  iviuitti  oci  vluc  wciB  uiuyuaeu,  ^ 

Genoa.  I  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful _ _ ^  nr-  * _ •  ,  v,  •  ^  but  the  crowd  had  become  so  vast  that  this  so  effectually  disguised,  that  we  were  in  no 


Ttelian  dav  snent  with  this  Scotch  brother  and  ing  of  the  Ministerial  Union,  which  is  compos-  I'T  “ 

Italian  aay  spent  wun  xnis  ocoten  oroiner  anu  was  thought  unadvisable,  and  the  procession 

his  family,  in  that  region  where  the  outlines  ®f  ministers  of  the  various  evangelical  de-  ^g  Rg 

of  nature  and  the  historical  associations  afford  nominations  in  this  city,  a  committee  was  ap-  gog^ed  unon  the  hearse  with  the  driver  was 

thfiTTiAs  tn  the  nainter  and  to  the  writers  of  ro-  Pointed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  union  cel-  b?  •  i  ^  v,  •  i  •  ^ 

themes  to  the  painter  ana  to  tne  writers  01  ro  ,  nn  official  who  carried  an  immense  banner, 

manoe ;  but  as  I  am  to  deal  with  another  sub-  _ _  _ •  Y  which  he  now  and  then  waved  as  a  warnine  to 


was  thought  unadvisable,  and  the  procession  danger  of  being  stopped  by  the  way  and  asked 
went  on  its  way.  to  preach.  Leaving  our  little  city,  we  quickly 

Seated  upon  the  hearse  with  the  driver  was  entered  the  canon,  climbed  the  mountains,  and 
an  official  who  carried  an  immense  banner,  our  vacation  had  begun.  For  thirty-eight  days 


manoe ;  but  as  I  am  to  deal  with  another  sub-  »  b  »  ovc  t.  axiu  ceiLmmy  tuts  which  he  now  and  then  waved  as  a  warning  to  we  journeyed  and  rested,  we  ate,  we  drank,  we 

ject,  I  will  take  my  readers  from  the  moun-  ®!®  demons  to  keep  a  respectful  distance  from  slept,  we  hunted,  we  fished,  we  climbed  moun¬ 
tains  round  about  “  Genoa  Superba  ”  to  the  aftofi  e  :^ote  tant  world.  We  are  all  coffin.  With  the  driver  in  the  first  car-  tains,  we  went  through  cafions,  we  crossed 

loftier  Alps  whose  summits  can  be  seen  from  m  our  veins  ana  arteries  the  transmit-  ^  cousin  of  the  deceased  kept  flinging  mountain  ranges  and  forded  rivers,  we  picked 

the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  pu  great  movement,  and  in  gjjj.ggR  gt^ps  of  paper  written  over  with  mys-  flowers  and  made  snow-balls,  hunted  for  agates 

If  travellers  should  come  from  Switzerland  ,  ®®'  °  tic  puzzles,  intended  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  and  visited  wonderful  mineral  springs-in  fact 

to  Italy  by  the  Splugen  pass,  they  cross  the  '  ...  „y._ivpnini.  in  thrbfpath  of  t Hp  demons,  and  keep  them  so  busy  with  pick-  I  hardly  know  what  we  did  not  do  that  ought 

boundary  line  at  about  46  deg.  30  min.  north  ax.  aL  tfmp  of  the  iS-ormaHnn  them  up  and  trying  to  read  them,  that  they  to  be  done  on  such  a  trip.  It  was  a  complete 

latitude,  and  at  Chianenna  they  are  not  far  fj®  ^  ^ '  ^®  would  forget  what  they  came  for,  and  let  the  change  and  a  life  of  great  freedom,  and  we  ex- 

from  the  Val  Bregaglia,  in  which  are  some  of  J^thoU^Lverament  to  daTth^r^^^^  ‘^®  ®®®“  “1®“®’  Pect  to  reap  the  benefit  for  a  twelvemonth  to 

the  Protestant  churches,  beginning  with  Vico  ^  “^®  ®®®®;  the  open  grave,  the  bearer  of  the  great  banner  come.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  such  a  jour- 

Soprano,  which  I  have  referred  to.  If,  however,  waved  it  vigorously  to  keep  the  demons  back  ney,  and  your  readers  would  be  wearied  if  it 

the  traveller  should  enter  Italy  by  the  wild  p^g^g^gt  govSm^nts  th^e  are  well  on  to-  while  the  grave  was  filled.  In  the  grave  with  were  attempted.  Only  a  few  notes  can  be  given 

scenery  of  the  Bernina  pass,  he  would  come  ,  „  hundred  million  i  Tt  is  not  ctrano-P  *^^®  ®®®*^  ^®^®  Placed  meats,  rice,  tea,  a  roast-  about  it.  .  .  ,  , , 

from  Coir,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  to  Lenz,  ^®™^®  ®®;  f  !^®5®  ed  chicken,  a  black  bottle,  and  other  delica-  Probably  many  of  our  eastern  friends  would 

’  A..  ci:i™  AK.X  /fLx.  'aat  Kome  snouia  nate  tne  name  or  LiUtner,  .  -  av...  - ai.„  hp  snmrised  to  know  that  we  travelled  nearlv 


»*d  thence  to  Silva  Plana  in  the  Engadine  (the  ^ 

Jun-valley).  Four  miles  further  on  he  would  testants  exalt  that  name. 

reach  San  Moritz,  celebrated  as  a  watering  .iw  ttaa_*.„aa 

place,  and  whose  strong  chalybeate  waters  Charles  C.  aBdMrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty. 

(described  350  years  ago  by  the  famous  Para-  Before  me  lies  a  thin  quarto  volume  in  th< 


ed  chicken,  a  black  bottle,  and  other  delica¬ 
cies  for  the  comfort  of  the  pilgrim  on  the  far- 


be  surprised  to  know  that  wo  travelled  nearly 


ther  shore.  The  chief  official  then  threw  into  ^  going  more  than  100  miles  from  the 

the  grave  nine  shovelfuls  of  earth,  one  for  each  railroad,  and  yet  never  saw  an  Indian  or  a  bear . 
of  the  nine  Chinese  deities.  Over  the  filled  Judging  from  some  letters  received,  many  peo- 


(described  350  years  ago  by  the  famous  Para-  Before  me  lies  a  thin  quarto  volume  in  the  grave  incense  was  burned,  and  upon  it  a  near  Pl®  think  that  we  are  surrounded  by  them, 
celsus)  are  often  sought  by  American  and  Eng-  finest  style  of  the  book-making  art.  It  is  a  relative  cast  a  handful  of  rice  over  the  shoul-  Hiring  a  two  years’  residence  in  the  State,  I 
lish  valetudinarians.  Four  miles  down  the  En-  rich  memorial  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beatty  of  Steu-  der.  For  nine  days  the  friends  of  the  deceased  have  seen  but  one  Indian  (and  he  from  New 
gadine  from  St.  Moritz,  our  traveller  will  enter  benville,  O.  Two  perfect  likenesses  adorn  the  will  visit  the  grave  and  place  upon  it  rice  and  York),  and  only  one  or  two  bears,  and  they 
the  town  of  Samaden,  whence  he  will  begin  to  book.  The  volume  embraces  an  excellent  bio-  tea,  that  the  departed  may  have  wherewith  to  ta™®  ones. 

ascend  the  Bernina  pass.  While  some  of  the  graphical  sketch  of  Dr.  Beatty,  by  Dr.  Brown-  entertain  any  of  the  nine  deities  that  may  We  crossed  the  main  range,  “  the  backbone  ” 
Bernina  range  are  over  13,000  feet  in  height,  the  son  of  Washington,  Pa.;  a  similar  sketch  of  chance  to  call  upon  him.  of  the  continent,  by  Berthoud  Pass  (11,350  feet 

“pass  ”  seven  miles  from  Samaden  at  its  cul-  Mrs.  Beatty,  by  Dr.  Reid,  Principal  of  the  Steu-  What  tale  of  century-long  immersion  in  the  elevation),  and  the  Park  Range  by  a  very  bad 
minating  point  is  only  7,695  feet  above  the  sea  benville  Seminary ;  a  sermon  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Wil-  imbecilities  of  ‘heathenism  does  this  series  of  ever  Gore’s  Pass  (10,500  feet).  The  beauty 
level,  which,  however,  is  nearly  1,000  feet  high-  son,  late  Professor  in  the  Seminary  at  Alleghe-  silly  ceremonies  tell.  In  shame  for  our  race  as  aed  grandeur  of  the  scene  spread  out  before  us 
er  than  our  Mt.  Washington.  Twenty-six  miles  ny,  and  various  other  appropriate  testimonials,  well  as  in  pity  for  the  soul,  we  ought  to  ply  all  e®’  these  passes  ^n  never  be  forgotten,  though 
more  of  travel  through  a  lovely  scenery  which  Many  very  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  means  for  the  liberation  of  these  people  from  words  can  paint  the  picture.  The  mountain 
increases  in  beauty  as  you  descend  through  the  in  this  volume,  which  only  an  inspection  of  such  lunacies.  ranges  with  their  piles  of  snow  and  rushing 


Val  Poschiavo,  you  arrive  at  Tirano  (the  first  the  private  papers  of  Dr.  Beatty  could  reveal.  torrents,  the  fine  timber  and  the  wonderful 

town  in  Italy)  in  the  Valtelino,  or  valley  of  the  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  those  PROGRESS  OF  TEMPERANCE.  display  of  flowers,  thrilled  us  with  joy  or  awed 

Adda.  But  our  traveller  before  reaching  Tira-  which  tell  of  his  method  of  disposing  of  the  g  ^  Bnreess  *  silence,  as  we  traced  in  all  the  scene  the 

no  has  passed  through  the  towns  of  Poschiavo  wealth  that  came  into  his  possession.  At  first  ^ggigg  m^g  au'  ixereulei^taik  nf  omnipotent  power  of  our 

andBrusio,  whose  inhabitants  are  Protestant  he  prayerfully  set  apart  one-tenth  of  his  in-  ggd  Snrthe  world  so3  toe  d^ffiTuSrs  father  in  heaven.  “The  strength  of  the  hills 
T» -  ...511  fho  AniisA  nf  Phriaf  Tinf  xviinn  tVxA  Keeping  tne  worio  soDer,  tue  aifflculties,  isHiaakso.” 


and  Presbyterian.  If  you  will  examine  a  map  come  for  toe  cause  of  Christ.  But  when  the  “^^XgTforces^^^^  is  His  also.”  .  -  .  .  ,  . 

you  will  find  that  these  valleys  of  Bregaglia  financial  revulsion  of  1837  threw  a  pall  over  j^g^gg^^  ^g  .^getrated  confficting  ^few^to  ^  ^^a  ® 

and  Poschiavo  form  a  little  territory  shaped  the  land  and  wrought  widespread  distress,  he  S  harmonized  and  the  “often  inSitler”  S  ® 

like  a  blunt  and  irregular  wedge,  pushing  down  changed  this  rule  and  resolved  that  henceforth  ®®^^  ’  ,  ®  ®^!®“  mountains.  Every  turn  of  the  road  almost 

into  Italy.  These  valleys  of  course  can  be  one-fourth  of  his  income  should  go  to  the  Lord.  i  ’  leeiing  ggye  us  new  views,  each  one  seeming  to  sur- 

reached  from  Italy  by  going  from  C3a©o  by  After  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  he  says  in  my  eyes  chance  pass  the  last.  Some  days  we  suffered  from  the 

steamer  on  that  wondcriul  lake  of  Como  (wUrch  his  written  pledge,  the  Lord  had  blessed  him  ^  ®®®  ^®™®  =  heat,  but  as  a  rule  the  nights  were  cool,  and 

is  like  a  piece  cut  out  from  the  most  picturestjue  pecuniarily  “  beyond  what  he  had  ever  expect-  “  g**®  Master  s  work  may  make  weary  feet,  .  then  the  heavens  declared  God’s  glory  as  they 

part  of  bur  Hudson)  to  Colico,  and  thence  by  ed  or  desired,”  he  made  a  covenant  lyith  his  '  never  do  at  low  altitudes. 

diligence  through  the  Val  Bregaglia  to  the  En-  Master  never  to  allow  the  principal  of  his  for-  Iwking  back  over  the  fifteen  years  that  I  ggt  who  can  describe  the  flowers  ?  They 
gadine,  or  from  Colico  by  diligence  to  Tirano,  tune  to  exceed  $70,000,  and  that  all  above  this  have  followed  in  my  political  faith  the  banner  ^vere  of  almost  every  variety  and  hue,  rare  and 
and  thence  up  the  Val  Poschiavo  to  Brusio  and  should  be  given  away.  Accordingly  at  his  of  Iprohibition,  and  laired  and  plead,  some-  common,  large  and  small,  covering  acres  upon 
to  Poschiavo.  death,  the  value  of  his  capital  was  found  to  be  times  at  the  cost  of  obloquy,  for  the  entire  acres,  adding  a  beauty  to  the  landscape  rarely 

.  The  Rev.  Donald  Miller  and  his  companion,  just  $65,000,  and  in  the  meantime  his  aggregate  suppression  of  the  traffic  in,  and  total  absti-  geen.  Some  of  us  think  that  the  climate  of 
who  constituted  a  voluntary  commission  to  gifts  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  had  amounted  nence  from,  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  (joiorado  is  generally  much  over-rated.  It 
visit  these  churches  in  the  Val  Bregaglia  and  to  $500,000.  It  was  said  of  Dr.  Beatty  by  one  ^  gladdened  in  spirit ;  not  at  thought  of  Rggg  rain  here,  and  few  were  the  days  that  w’e 
Val  Poschiavo,  went  by  way  of  Como  and  the  who  knew  him  well,  that  “  If  he  had  devoted  anything  I  have  accomplished,  but  at  the  pro-  (ji(j  not  have  positive  proof  of  the  fact.  But  no 
Val  Bregaglia ;  and  I  wish  that  I  could  convey  his  life  to  banking,  his  business  ability  would  ^®8S  of  the  cause  itself ;  the  advancement  gg©  can  say  too  much  about  the  flowers.  When 
to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  the  emotions  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  flnan-  ^^^t  has  unquestionably  been  made,  in  social  left  the  plains  their  glory  had  long  since 
that  I  felt  as  I  listened  to  the  narrative  of  the  ciers,  and  fitted  him  to  be  Secretary  of  the  customs,  in  public  opinion,  in  literature,  in  departed,  but  as  we  climbed  the  mountains 
first  named  brother.  Rev.  Prof.  Comba,  his  United  States  Treasury.”  scientific  knowledge,  and  in  legislation,  upon  they  reappeared,  and  surely  Solomon  was  not 

companion,  I  did  not  see,  although  I  met  him  Among  his  papers  was  found  one  beginning  subject.  And  even  more  cheering  is  the  arrayed  like  one  of  them.  August  3d  we  stood 
years  ago  in  Florence.  He  is  the  Professor  of  thus:  “All  that  I  possess  was  received  from  present  ratio  of  progress,  for  it  is  certainly  ac-  upon  a  big  snow-bank  and  picked  some  choice 
History  in  the  Waldensian  College  and  Theo-  God.  He  has  prospered  me  in  worldly  circum-  celerated.  Kansas  has  given  us  her  bright  ex-  flowers,  doing  the  same  thing  again  above  tim- 
logicai  Seminary  at  Florence,  and  his  capabili-  stances  above  my  expectations  or  wishes.  I  ampl®  1  le^a  has  made  her  historic,  heroic  ber  line.  Sept.  4th. 

ties  have  been  well  demonstrated  by  his  his-  am  but  His  steward.  With  myself  and  mine  I  record ;  the  South  has  sent  us  notes  of  cheer  crossed  Middle,  Hill’s,  and  Egeria  Parks, 

torical  sketches  in  the  Revisto  Christiana,  puh-  desire  to  glorify  Him.”  Then  follow  certain  from  almost  every  State;  and  now  I  pick  up  ;vith  numerous  smaller  ones.  For  grand  and 
lished  in  Florence,  and  by  the  first  volume  in  resolutions  as  to  his  income,  closing  with  these  among  mv  scraps  the  following  testimony— a  sublime  scenery,  visit  Middle  and  Egeria ;  but 
Italian  of  his  Mag/mm  Opus, entitled  the  Sioria  words:  “For  the  accomplishment  of  all  this,  latt®*”  written  to  President  Magoun  of  Iowa  for  beauty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  su- 
della  Beforma  in  Italia  (History  of  the  Italian  my  only  hope  and  help  is  in  the  special  grace  College,  reassunng  us  once  again  that  “  prohi-  perior  of  Hill’s.  Then  such  exquisite  little 
Reformation).  The  last  work  I  have  read  with  of  God.”  bition  does  prohibit  in  Maine :  parks  every  now  and  then  burst  upon  our  view, 

the  greatest  interest  and  instruction,  and  i  A  vast  number  of  people  will  be  very  glad  ta  o  m  ne,  |  sometimes  where  we  least  expected  them— a 

feel  sure  that  this  and  the  succeeding  volumes  also  to  see  the  record  of  Mrs.  Beatty’s  life  and  Jfy  Dear  Classmate :  I  can  assure  you  that  the  perfect  picture  as  if  just  painted  by  God’s 

which  are  to  appear  are  well  worthy  of  transla-  service.  Mrs.  Beatty  was  a  very  remarkable  t  *  m  ^  g  °  ®®^  .  ^^®  hand!  The  glory  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  of 

tlon  into  English,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  woman,  and  was  capable  of  filling  any  office  apothecaries,  and  by  those  whoTre^importere  and  ®loud  and  shadow,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  a 
^‘set  time  has  come,”  that  Italy  is  “already  that  woman  could  fill.  As  pastor’s  wife  and  at  sell  by  the  original  package.  The  law  is  rigidly  thunder-storm  in  these  mountains  and  parks, 

ripe  to  the  harvest,”  and  the  outside  Christian  the  head  of  that  great  Seminary,  she  did  the  enforced  in  over  300  towns,  and  in  these  towns  not  needs  to  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  appreciated. 


HrlC0fottS 

The  Presbyterian  Journal ; 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hatfield  leaves  the  Church 
in  an  anomolous  position.  It  has  neither  Mod¬ 
erator  nor  Stated  Clerk  nor  Treasurer  of  its 
General  Assembly.  Are  we  right  in  our  idea 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  death  of  a 
Moderator  whilst  in  office  ? 

The  constitutional  law  as  to  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  is  (F.  of  G.  xii.  7)  that  “  the  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  last  Assembly,  if  present,  or  in 
case  of  his  absence,  some  other  minister,  shall 
open  the  meeting  with  a  sermon,  and  preside 
until  a  new  Moderator  be  chosen.”  “  Some 
other  minister  ”  (not  necessarily  an  ex-Modera- 
tor)  selected  by  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The 
second  of  the  General  Rules  for  Judicatories 
adopted  in  1871  and  readopted  from  year  to 
year,  however,  provides  that  “  if  the  Modera¬ 
tor  be  absent,  the  last  Moderator  present,  or  if 
there  be  none,  the  senior  member  present, 
shall  be  requested  to  take  his  place  without 
delay  until  a  new  election.”  In  1880  the  words 
“being  a  Commissioner”  were  inserted  after 
“  the  last  Moderator  present.”  Strictly,  these 
General  Rules  do  not  bind  the  successive  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  until  formally  adopted  by  each. 
They  are  specially  adopted  every  year  by  for¬ 
mal  vote  after  the  oi-ganization  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  has  been  completed.  But  by  courtesy,  if 
not  by  force  of  custom,  they  prevail  from  the 
outset ;  and  this  rule,  especially  as  adopted  by 
the  late  Assembly,  will  govern  the  opening  of 
the  next  Assembly.  The  last  Commissioner — 
Moderator,  or  if  there  be  no  ex-Moderator 
among  the  members  the  oldest  commissioner 
‘will  be  invited  to  take  Dr.  Hatfield’s  place. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  as  far  as  we  can 
recall  any  Assembly  enactment,  provides  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Stated  Clerk 
if  the  occupant  should  die  during  the  interim 
of  the  Assembly  ;  and  a  good  many  such  duties 
arise  during  that  interim.  But  a  proper  infer¬ 
ence  transfers  them  to  the  Permanent  Clerk. 
And  as  the  Stated  Clerk  is  the  organ  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  Dr. 
Roberts  has  done  well,  in  order  to  guard 
against  misconception,  promptly  to  give  notice 
to  that  effect.  Further,  as  in  1871  the  Stated 
Clerk  had  added  to  his  duties  that  of  Treasurer 
of  the  General  Assembly,  we  presume  that  Dr. 
Roberts  will  be  recognized  as  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  take  charge  of  these  finances.  It  is  well 
that  in  the  emergency  we  have  as  Permanent 
Clerk  a  man  who  possesses  the  carefully  train¬ 
ed  and  precise  business  habits  of  Dr.  Roberls, 
which  will  enable  him  to  tide  over  the  vacancy 
in  the  two-fold  office  of  Stated  Clerk  and  Treas¬ 
urer  until  the  next  Assembly  meets. 

The  Christian  Weekly  : 

•  “If  our  bell  rings  with  but  few  and  gentle 
strokes  for  the  remaining  services  of  the  day,” 
said  the  pastor  at  the  morning  service,  “  it  will 
be  understood  to  be  in  sympathy  with  severe 
sickness  near  by.”  So  for  the  Sabbath-school 
and  evening  service  the  bell  rang  but  briefly 
and  gently,  that  the  young  girl  hovering  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  steeple,  might  not  be  disturbed.  That  she 
with  her  family  belonged  to  another  congrega¬ 
tion  was  only  added  reason  for  quieting  the 
bell.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances  must 
the  church  bells  go?  We  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  ;  we  do  see  many  reasons  why 
they  should  stay.  It  is  true  they  are  not 
greatly  needed,  in  the  cities  at  least,  to  mark 
the  time  of  service.  But  their  sound  proclaims 
to  the  unthinking  the  existence  of  the  church, 
and  so  of  the  God  who  is  worshipped  there. 
There  are  recorded  instances  where  the  sound 
of  the  church  bell  has  awakened  the  careless  to 
a  sense  of  duty  and  need,  and  led  to  a  religious 
faith.  Mere  sentiment  has  some  rights  even  in 
this  materialistic  age.  We  and  our  fathers 
and  our  fathere’  fathers,  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  music  of  the  church  bell.  Why  should 
we  be  deprived  of  it  now  ?  The  cases  are  rare 
when  there  is  any  need,  as  in  the  instance 
mentioned,  that  the  bell  should  be  hushed,  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  in  all  such  cases  a  word 
of  request  will  bring  the  desired  reliet  Other¬ 
wise  let  us  have  the  bells  ! 

# 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

Revival  !  These  are  the  weeks  of  revival, 
with  crowded  temples  and  synagogues,  fre¬ 
quent  sermons,  new  music,  elaborate  choral  at¬ 
tractions,  and  a  general  stir  that  is  exceedingly 
gratifying.  Judaism,  measured  by  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  public  worship,  is  at  fever  heat.  The 
preachers  feel  encouraged,  and  endure  with 
cheerful  endurance  the  heavy  strain  on  their 
powers. 

Shall  the  revival  be  a  permanent  one?  The 
remedy  is  in  the  preachers’ hands.  Let  the 
leading  congregations  unite,  after  the  holidays, 
and  organize  weekly  union  evening  services  in 
turn,  with  prayer,  hymn,  and  brief  addresses  ; 
and  let  special  effort  be  made  to  reach  our 
working  classes  as  well  as  young  men  who  can¬ 
not  attend  Saturday  worship. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  synagogue  if  it  can¬ 
not  reach  the  clus^w||aH|BUeed  its  help? 
If  the  SundaxJM^^^^^^^^Ktermed  a  her- 


esy,  will  a  weekly  evening  service  be  r^rded 
as  a  crime  ?  Cannot  Shakespeare’s  'words  be 
applied  to  the  position  which  apathy  and  infi¬ 
delity  have  assumed  among  Jews :  “  Troy  in 
our  iveakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength  ”  ? 

The  Churchman : 

No  doubt  was  left  to  the  mind  of  any  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  public  ceremonies  [of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Provincial  Council]  that  the  genius  of 
the  service  was  Roman,  not  American  ;  nothing 
being  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  spectac¬ 
ular  effect.  The  benediction  of  the  cate^lque, 
at  the  commemoration  of  deceased  prelates, 
must  especially  have  struck  American  witness¬ 
es  as  rather  “  empty,”  to  say  no  more  of  it. 

How  far  this  council  “  represents  ”  the  two 
million  Roman  Catholic  laymen  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  is  a  question  which  the  same 
laity  will  do  well  to  ponder.  Dr.  McQuaid,  as 
reported  in  the  daily  journals,  admitted  that 
the  laity  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  cannot  well  get 
on  without  them.  But  what  part  have  these 
two  million  “  constituents  ”  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  council?  and  what  can  be  more  un- 
American  than  a  council  whose  debates  are 
held  in  Latin,  in  which  only  bishops  ap{>ointed 
from  Rome  have  any  vote,  and  whose  decrees 
are  of  no  force  until  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome? 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  desire  to  criticize  a 
council  which  began  its  sittings  with  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  American  Ro¬ 
manists  have  shown  of  late,  in  many  ways,  an 
increasing  disposition  to  assert  their  nationali¬ 
ty  ;  to  claim  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
canon  law,  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  too  much  dictation  from  Rome.  The 
same  disposition  will  probably  appear  in  the“ 
decrees  of  this  council,  which  higy-ijqmo  back 
with  less  severe  pruning  than  they  could  have 
received  in  the  days  of  Pio  Notw.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  bishops  themselves, 
from  the  venerable  cardinal  to  the  free-lance 
review  writer  of  Rochester,  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  thus  astir.  We  await 
developments. 

The  Independent : 

Then  will  follow  (Oct.  11)  the  Congregational 
Triennial  Council  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  which  has 
nothing  arranged  to  do,  and  which  it  may  be 
devoutly  hoped  will  find  no  ecclesiastical  busi¬ 
ness  to  do.  We  believe  two  or  three  commit¬ 
tees  are  to  report,  not  one  of  them  of  the  least 
importance,  unless  it  be  that  on  the  recognition 
of  acting  pastors  not  installed.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  complaint  of  Dr.  Quint,  that  he 
has  not  got  up  a  big  programme.  Doubtless 
he  ought  not  to  have  left  till  the  last  moment 
the  announcements  of  the  session  ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  let  one  meeting  be  left  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  get  up  its  programme  and  run  it.  The 
Concord  session  of  the  Congregational  Council 
ought  to  be  after  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon’s 
heart.  Perhaps  some  one  will  ask  whether 
three  years  was  not  enough  time  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Creed  and  Catechism  might  pre¬ 
pare  their  drafts,  which  they  were  to  submit, 
not  to  the  Council  in  this  session,  but  to  the 
public  for  discusssion.  We  would  like  to  see 
their  reports. 

But  it  seems  doubtful,  according  to  later  ad¬ 
vices,  whether  this  Council  will  meet  in  force. 
The  provisional  Committee  now  advise  that 
delegates  “  who  may  choose  to  do  so  ”  meet  In 
Concord  and  transact  necessary  business,  and 
then  adjourn  until  next  year,  it  being,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  the  general  feeling  that  a  successful 
Council  is  impossible  this  year,  and  that  such 
an  adjournment  is  the  best  thing  that  can  now 
be  devised.  The  previous  Council  was  held  in 
St.  Louis  three  years  ago.  Our  example  of 
holding  a  General  Assembly  every  year,  would 
seem  to  be  thrown  away  on  our  Congregational 
brethren. 

-  X 

The  Examiner : 

One  Mr.  Baxter  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  a  SpiritusS 
ist  medium  of  wide  reputation,  came  her 
(Georgetown,  N.  Y.)  to  attend  a  Spiritual  meet¬ 
ing  last  Saturday  and  Sunday.  He  pretended 
to  give  his  audience  communications  from  sev¬ 
eral  recently  deceased  citizens  of  this  and  adja¬ 
cent  towns,  and  personated  them  so  successful¬ 
ly  as  to  indicate,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  he 
must  have  known  the  main  facts  of  their  life 
and  character  and  the  most  prominent  circum¬ 
stances  attending  their  decease.  He  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  one  of  our  most  highly  respected 
citizens.  This  morning  the  lady  of  the  house 
found  an  envelope  in  the  room  which  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter  had  occupied,  and  thinking  it  might  contain 
something  of  value  to  its  owner,  it  being  un¬ 
sealed,  she  examined  its  contents  and  found 
them  to  consist  of  obituary  notices  of  all  the 
persons  whose  departed  spirits  had  been  made 
to  do  duty  at  the  meeting.  These  notices,  part 
of  them  having  been  clipped  from  newspapers 
and  part  of  them  copied  in  writing,  contained 
all  information  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
the  “signs  and  lying  wonders  ”  performed. at 
the  meeting.  The  envelope  also  contained  a 
batch  of  similar  obituary  notices  of  persons  re¬ 
cently  deceased  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  to  hold  forth  to-morrow  evening,  and  a 
large  number  of  others  from  various  localities 
which  he  had  not  yet  arranged  and  classified 
for  use. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  operates.  He 
goes  into  a  place,  a  perfect  stranger.  Of  course 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  who  has  lived  or 
who  has  died  in  that  place  ;  how  could  he  have  ? 
Then  he  proceeds  with  a  fine  lecture,  after 
which  he  ^lls  up  the  spirits  of  well  known  de¬ 
ceased  citizens  of  that  place,  and  so  personates 
them  that  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  much 
knowledge  of  them.  Of  course  they  have  all 
become  Spiritualists  since  they  closed  their 
earthly  career.  He  makes  the  spirits  of  life¬ 
long  Christians  “  deny  their  Lord  ”  and  confess 
to  the  truthfulness  of  Spiritualism,  and  so  de¬ 
monstrates  his  proposition.  Then  he  secures  a 
contribution  and  departs. 

The  truth  of  the  above  facts  can  be  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  affidavits  of  dozens  of  our  best  citi¬ 
zens.  When  will  Christians  stop  running  after 
the  humbugs  of  modern  Spiritualism,  and 
stamp  it  with  their  disapproval? 

Baptist  Pastor, 

P.  S.— Since  writing  the  above,  about  ten 
o’clock  last  evening  the  said  Baxter  actually  re¬ 
turned  to  this  place,  went  to  the  house  where 
he  had  been  entertained  the  day  before,  called 
for  the  papers  above  referred  to,  and  as  the 
people  of  the  house  had  doubts  about  having 
any  right  to  retain  them,  they  were  deliver^ 
to  him.  _ 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Spurgeon  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
replied  that  a  man  might  be  a  Christian  and  be! 
long  to  a  brass  band,  but  that  it  wouid  be  a  very 
hard  matter  for  his  neighbor  to  be  one. 

In  a  dispute  with  an  infidel  the  purity  of.  the 
Bibie  is  an  overwhelming  argument.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  if  all  the  circumstances  be  consid¬ 
ered,  will  be  regarded  by  any  profound  thinker  as 
a  greater  miracle  than  the  raising  of  Lazarus  — 
Fuller. 

Wo  may  not  always  be  able  to  see  how  our  work 
or  actions  are  to  endure,  but  if  they  are  of  high 
and  noble  quality,  they  will  never  die.  Some  of 
the  best  things  that  men  of  genius  or  of  character 
accomplish  are  never  traced  home  to  them.  A 
suggestion  is  made,  an  Idea  is  Implanted,  a  gen¬ 
erous  impulse  is  awakened,  and  the  efforts  may 
continue  to  reproduce  themselves  long  after  their 
originator  has  been  forgotten. 

If  there  is  a  disease  in  our  modem  theology  and 
our  modem  philosophy  of  life  more  conspicuous 
than  another,  it  is  its  Indifference  to  sin.  We  lull 
it  with  anodynes.  We  call  it  anything  but  sin. 
We  form  our  schemes  of  social  improvement  and 
material  progress,  v»ithout*any  conviction  of  this 
deep  plague-spot  of  our  nature.  We  hide  it  from 
ourselves  until  it  breaks  out  in  some  scandalous 
form,  and  startles  us  with  its  intensity.  We  will 
drill  men  into  morality ;  we  will  repress  crime  by 
education ;  we  will  empty  our  Jails  by  philanthrop¬ 
ic  legislation ;  but  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us  is 
too  strong  for  human  remedies,  too  rampant  for 
the  social  reformer’s  pruning-book.  Far  truer  is 
the  novelist’s  sentiment,  when  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  the  awful  but  grand 
words :  “  How  gladly  would  I  endure  tfie  torments 
of  hell  if  thereby  I  might  escape  from  my  sin. 
Dean  of  Peterborough. 
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j  written  and  said  and  suffered  In  connection  with 
this  momentous  interest,  one  of  the  most  needful 
works  still  to  be  done  is  to  awaken  the  Christian 
people  of  the  land  to  any  adequate  view  of  the 
immeasurable  sin  and  woe  caused  by  the  sale  and 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  political  corruption  and  danger  to  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions  from  the  defiant  attitude 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  land,  and  then  also  to 
appreciate  their  own  responsibilities  and  powers 
in  relation  to  the  whole  matter. 

The  last  General  Assembly  “  recommended  the 
Permanent  Committee  to  appeal  to  the  churches 
for  funds  to  defray  its  expenses.”  The  Commit¬ 
tee  earnestly  appeal  to  the  churches  to  contribute 
to  this  object,  and  remit  to  the  Treasurer. 

With  these  thoughts  and  suggestions  the  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  renewedly  commend  the  cause 
to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  churches,  and 
invoke  upon  it  the  blessing  of  God. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

William  Y.  Brown,  Chairman. 

David  M.  Stiger,  Sec’y  and  Treas., 

68  Barclay  street.  New  York. 

Mew  York  city,  Aug.  24, 1883. 
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ish  feelings  did  not  weigh  heavily  in  the  matter, 
but  that  wlilch  chiefly  caused  Samuel’s  displeasure 
was  the  sinful  disposition  of  mind  of  which  the 
demand  for  a  king  was  the  revelation.  They  dis¬ 
trusted  God,  forgetting  that  all  their  defeats  and 
consequent  sorrows  had  not  come  from  any  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  invisible  sovereign,  but  on  account 
of  their  sins.  Then,  another  wrong  feature  In  this 
demand  was  that  they  were  not  willing  to  wait 
God’s  time,  but  by  a  peremptory  demand  they  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  a  king  now.  There  had  been, 
from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  a  national  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  visible  kingdom  in  Israel,  and  this  ex¬ 
pectation  was  supported  by  divine  promises.  Read 
Gen.  xvli.  6,  16,  xxxv.  11;  Num.  xxlv.  17;  Deut. 
xvli.  14-20.  But  God’s  time  had  not  come ;  there 
had  been  no  signs  from  heaven  of  its  coming,  and 
the  demand  of  the  people  was  the  expression  of 
unbelief  and  discontent  with  the  government  of 
Jehovah.  In  his  displeasure  and  sorrow,  Samuel 
prays  to  God.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  movement ;  he  was  jealous  for  the  honor  of 
the  King  of  kings,  and  conscious  that  ho  lacked 
wisdom  in  this  unexpected  emergency,  he  goes  to 
God  in  prayer.  Notice : 

1.  He  prays  before  ho  answers  the  request  of 
the  elders.  It  is  always  safest  to  pray,  when  we 
are  grieved,  before  wo  speak.  How  many  quick 
words  would  never  hive  been  spoken  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  had  prayed  first.  Had  Samuel  not  prayed, 
there  might  have  been  something  of  self  and 
wounded  pride  in  his  answer ;  but  prayer  prevent¬ 
ed  this. 

2.  He  prayed  so  that  he  might  become  calm. 
He  was  troubled,  and  he  had  reason  to  be,  not  only 
because  of  the  wickedness  of  his  sons,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  apparent  lack  of  all  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  faithful  services ;  but  prayer  brought 
the  promised  peace  to  his  heart.  Burdens  roll  off 
at  the  mercy-soat.  Clouds  are  scattered  there. 
Human  slights  seem  as  nothing,  when  in  prayer 
the  believer  sees  tlie  love  of  God  and  rests  upon 
His  faithfulness  (2  Cor.  vil.  6). 

3.  He  needed  wisdom  from  above,  and  he  knew 
that  God  would  direct  him  in  every  word  and  act. 
“If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  to  all  liberally.” 

4.  Samuel  needed  to  pray,  in  order  to  be  kept  from 
himself.  His  feelings  were  wounded,  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  elevating  self  above  the  glory  of  God. 
But  he  who  lives  near  to  God,  and  lives  a  life  of 
prayer,  is  sensitive  only  to  the  honor  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  is  willing  to  suffer  any  personal  indigni¬ 
ties  if  God  is  only  glorified.  Paul  says  of  himself  : 
“Being  reviled,  w'e  bless;  being  persecuted,  we 
suffer  it;  being  defamed,  we  entreat;  we  are 
made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  are  the  off- 
scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day.”  Urge  upon 
your  class  this  sweet  privilege  of  prayer,  and  its 
power  to  keep  us  from  sin  and  to  calm  us  when 
troubled  and  tempted.  If  we  prayed  more,  we 
should  sin  less.  We  should  walk  in  the  light,  and 
God  would  keep  us  in  perfect  peace.  It  is  not 
simply  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  that  we 
need,  but  we  may  “  pray  without  ceasing,”  we 
may  send  up  the  petitions  from  the  street,  from 
our  studies  and  plays,  and  God  will  hoar,  and  send 
down  instant  help. 

“  The  praying  spirit  breathe, 

The  watching  power  impart. 

From  all  entanglements  beneath 
Gall  off  my  anxious  heart. 

“  My  feeble  mind  sustain 
By  worldly  thoughts  opprest; 

Appear  and  bid  me  turn  again 
To  my  eternal  rest. 

“  Swift  to  my  rescue  come 
Thine  own  this  moment  seize ; 

Gather  my  wandering  spirit  home 
And  keep  in  perfect  peace.” 

Verses  7-9.  In  order  to  understand  this  answer 
of  God  to  the  prayer  of  Samuel,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  latter  had  complained,  that  the  people 
had  rejected  him  as  their  prophet,  for  God  as¬ 
sures  his  complaining  servant  that  it  is  not  the 
human  instrument  but  Jehovah  Himself  whom  the 
nation  is  weary  of  as -a  sovereign.  They  were 
dissatisfied,  not  so  much  with  Samuel  as  with  the 
theocracy,  and  they  made  the  prophet’s  old  age 
and  the  wickedness  of  his  sons  only  excuses  to 
carry  out  their  desire  for  a  visible  monarch. 
Their  unbelief  in  this  instance  was  one  with  their 
distrust  of  God  all  through  their  national  history, 
and  with  this  unbelief  God  had  striven,  but  to  lit¬ 
tle  purpose.  If  Samuel  was  experiencing  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  it,  God  had  borne  with  it  for  long 
years ;  now  chiding  them,  now  punishing  them  in 
infinite  love.  So  God  bears  with  us.  His  children, 
and  yet  how  slow  we  are  to  learn  the  peace  and 
joy  which  are  found  in  doing  His  will  in  perfect 
trust. 

The  direction  to  Samuel  was  twofold  : 

1.  To  grant  the  request  of  the  people.  The 
prophet’s  grieved  feelings  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  welfare  of  Israel. 

2.  To  grant  the  request  with  a  protest  against  it 
so  that  the  people  will  clearly  understand,  that  in 
the  demand  they  are  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  therefore  are  committing  sin.  It  was 
equivalent  to  forsaking  Jehovah  to  serve  other 
gods.  Samuel  is  instructed  also  to  tell  the  people 
plainly  what  kind  of  King  they  will  have,  one 
whose  power  will  be  unlimited  and  arbitrary,  like 
the  kings  of  the  heathen  nations. 

But  why  did  not  God  refuse  this  wicked  de¬ 
mand  ?  In  answering  this  question,  you  must 
take  into  account 

1.  The  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  will, 
and  the  fact  that  God  never  destroys  the  freedom 
of  the  latter,  even  when  it  stands  proudly  opposed 
to  His  purposes. 

2.  Israel  could  not  defeat  the  plan  of  God,  who 
was  able  to  overrule  their  sin  and  to  fit  it  into 
His  glorious  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
in  Christ,  of  whose  kingdom  that  of  David  was  to 
be  the  type.  “  Herein  the  law,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  development  of  revela¬ 
tion,  repeats  itself;  by  the  guilt  of  the  covenant- 
people  God’s  arrangements  for  salvation  reach  a 
point  where  they  no  longer  serve;  then  their 
guilt  is  revealed  most  strongly  in  open  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  God ;  but  in  permitting  what  the  people 
sinfully  wish,  God  grasps  the  reins  and  directs 
events  to  a  point,  of  which  the  people  in  their  sin¬ 
ful  blindness  had  thought  nothing,  so  that  He 
only  the  more  glorifies  Himself  by  the  elevation 
of  His  revelation  to  a  higher  place.” 

Verse  10.  Samuel  tells  to  the  people  all  that 
God  has  said.  Through  the  blessed  power  of 
prayer,  he  has  now  no  personsal  feelings  in  the 


nd  spiritual  storms  go  to  her  for  calm.  Minis¬ 
ters  at  her  bedside  find  inspiration  for  their  ser¬ 
mons,  for  in  l^er  they  see  manifested  the  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  ^aith  In  Christ  Jesus  to  sustain  and 
cheer  under  the  most  hopeless  earthly  conditions. 

Yes,  for  halif  a  century  has  Chloo  Lankton  been 
preaching,  as  j  DO  other  minister  of  God  lias  been 
called  to  preaob,  the  faithfulness  and  the  power  of 
Christ.  Ho  only  has  been  her  strengtli.  He  has 
comforted  and  oared  for  her  hitherto,  and  Ho  will 
go  with  her  ,  to  the  end.  What  a  treasure  has 
Chloe  laid  up  In  heaven !  What  an  inheritance 
awaits  her  there !  How  will  those  who  doing  for 
her,  have  doiie  It  unto  Christ,  rejoice  to  be  honor¬ 
ed  by  a  welcome  to  the  prepared  mansion  in  the 
Father’s  house  for  Chloe !  Yet  a  very  little  while 
there  is  time  for  all  who  will  to  befriend  the  Lord 
our  King  through  her.  Augusta  Moore. 


and  in  interest.  A  school  finally  organized  in  a 
place  where  I  had  been  repeatedly  rained  out  and 
severely  rained  on,  is  now  very  prosperous.  I 
have  attended  a  convention  made  up  from  five 
schools,  in  two  townships,  all  of  which  I  had  aid¬ 
ed.  About  1,000  persons  were  present,  and  there 
was  a  great  interest.”  Thus  a  little  one  becomes 
a  thousand,  and  thus  Sunday-school  teaching  and 
preaching  precedes  revivals. 


ASKING  A  KING, 


I  The  Lesson :  1  Samuel  viii.  1-10. 

'  1.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel  was  old,  that  be 
made  his  sons  Judges  over  Israel. 

2.  Mow  the  name  of  bis  first  born  was  Joel ;  and  the  name 
of  his  second,  Ablah :  they  were  Judges  in  Beersheba. 
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S.  And  his  sons  walked  not  In  his  ways,  but  turned  aside 
After  lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  Judgment. 


4.  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Bamah. 

6.  And  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  son 
walk  not  In  thy  ways :  now  make  us  a  king  to  Judge  us  Ilk 
All  the  nations. 

0.  But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said,  Give 


A  HIGHLAND  COMMUNION. 

Come  hither,  all  who  woiship  in  proud  halls 
Vaulted  with  gold,  and  fea-st  your  cultured  eyes 
On  the  quaint  carvings  and  the  pictured  walls 
That  at  the  potent  call  of  genius  rise 
Majestic ;  come,  learn  on  this  healhory  slope. 

By  the  bright  plashing  of  the  mountain  mere. 

Bathed  in  fresh  mountain  airs,  ’neatii  heaven’s  blue  cope, 
To  find  God’s  noblest  shrine  and  service  here ; 

And  when  the  weird,  untutored  psalm  is  borne 
Far-resonant  o’er  purple-breasted  hills. 

Stirring  strong  hearts  and  blending  stoutest  wills 
As  the  September  breeze  the  full-oared  corn, 

Sing  thou ;  and  with  the  plaided  people  here. 

If  art  be  far,  feel  God  and  nature  near. 

—Richard  Talbot. 


us  a  king  to  Judge  us ;  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  i/>rd. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee :  for  they  have 
not  reject^  thee,  bjit  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them. 

$.  According  to  all  the  works  which  they  have  done  since 
the  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  even  unto  this 
day,  wherewith  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other 
|CO^  so  do  they  also  auto  thee. 

■p.  Mow  therefore  hearken  unto  their  voice :  howbelt,  yet 
potest  solemnly  unto  them,  and  shew  them  the  manner  of 
Ke  king  that  shall  reign  over  them. 

f  10.  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the 
people  that  asked  of  him  a  king. 

^  By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  confidence  in  princes.” — Psa.  cxviii.  19. 

We  come  now  in  our  studies  to  a  period  when 
mmuel  the  wise  and  loving  prophet  is  an  old  man, 
pnd  being  by  infirmity  unable  to  do  all  the  work 
OThich  devolved  u(K)n  him  (see  1  Sam.  vli.  15-17), 
appoints  his  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,  as  as- 
P^iate  judges  (verses  1-3).  They  were  not  equal 
Irith  him  in  authority,  but  were  simply  his  assist- 
pints,  so  as  to  relieve  their  aged  father  of  some  of 
^lls  arduous  labors.  They  judged  at  Beersheba, 
which  was  situated  ct  the  southern  boundary  of 
Judea,  and  is  now  known  as  “  Bir-es-seba.”  We 
read  of  Beersheba  in  patriarchal  history.  Here 
Abraham  and  Abimelech  made  a  covenant  to¬ 
gether  (Gen.  xxi.  22-32).  Here  Abraham  lived 
after  he  had  obeyed  God  in  not  withholding  Isaac 
(Gen.  ixii.  19).  Here  Isaac  dwelt,  and  built  an 
altar,  and  digged  a  well  (Gen.  xxvi.  23-33). 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Samuel 
acted  independent  of  God,  or  against  the  will  of 
the  people  in  the  appointment  of  his  sons  as  as¬ 
sistant  judges,  although  the  selection  proved  to 
be  an  unfortunate  one.  Their  names  were  pecu¬ 
liar.  Joel,  or  “Jehovah  is  God,”  Abiah,  or  “Je¬ 
hovah  is  Father.”  This  name  of  Abiah  records. 


TO  THE  STNODe  AND  PRESBYTERIES  OF  THE 
PRESBTTEIUAM  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dear  Brethren :  The  Permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance,  as  they  enter  farther  upon  their 
work,  are  mure  Impressed  with  the  magnitude 
and  also  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

The  prevalence  of  Intemperance  is  so  wide,  its 
victims  are  so  numerous,  it  blasts  the  earthly 
prospects  of  so  many  young  lives,  it  consigns  so 
many  thousands  every  year  to  hopeless  graves,  it 
degrades  and  ruins  so  many  homes,  oppresses  the 
hearts  of  so  many  wives  and  mothers,  it  snatches 
from  our  churches  and  Sunday-schools  such  num¬ 
bers  who  might,  have  been  hopeful  members  and 
perhaps  pillara<of  strength  and  usefulness,  it  so 
stands  forth  as  the  great  obstacle  in  the  pathway 
of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  that  no  human  lan¬ 
guage  can  speak  adequately  in  regard  to  it. 

Then,  also  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicating 
Drinks  has  become  a  fdetor  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  our  country  of  an  overshadowing 
and  imminently  perilous  nature.  This  traffic  is 
vast  iu  extent ;  its  wealth  is  great  and  ready  at 
hand ;  and  its  designs  are  as  selfish  and  ruinous 
as  its  measures  are  unscrupulous.  It  is  at  war 
with  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State,  the 
Church,  and  the  family.  Nothing  is  too  sacred 


BzaLO'w  &  maht, 


81  Randolph  Street, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


MT  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Many  Men  of  Many  Minds.” 

Many  men  and  many  women,  and  of  minds 
ranging  the  whole  length  of  the  scale.  Some 
write  to  me  from  the  high  places  of  life,  out-of 
the  midst  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  learning,  honor, 
fame,  beauty,  and  continued  joyfulness  of  spirit 
and  ease  of  body;  while  the  same  mail  brings  me 
sometimes  letters  from  those  who  year  after  year 
eat  their  bread  (when  tliey  have  any)  in  misery, 
and  know  enjoyment  but  by  the  name.  I  have 
correspondents  who  are  instructive,  and  those 
who  are  amusing ;  why  the  very  superscription  on 
their  letters  causes  a  jolly  feeling  to  rise  within 
me.  Then  again  there  are  letters  tlie  sight  of 
which  as  they  fall  on  my  table  from  the  postman’s 
liand,  scare  away  mirth  and  almost  courage. 
What  a  man  of  fate  is  the  postman ! 

Ministers  and  infidels,  poets  and  prosy  folk, 
authors  and  lawyers  and  doctors.  Governors  and 
inmates  of  the  almshouse,  consuls  and  light-house 
keepers,  astronomers,  farmere,  blacksmiths  and 
fishermen,  and  many  others  honor  me  with  their 
letters ;  and  as  for  women,  they  forget  me  never. 
Thankful  I  am  to  say  that  in  friendship  my  own 
sex  has  tested  well.  But  of  all  these  there  is  no 
time  nor  space,  save  for  a  word.  They  are  in  the 
ordinary  current  of  time;  their  honors  and  their 
neglect,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  are  not  un¬ 
usual  ;  wo  all  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  such. 
I  have,  however, ’a  number  of  correspondents 
most  rare.  They  are  of  the  Royal  Family,  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood — made  so  much  near¬ 
er  to  Christ  than  are  the  rest  of  us  by  (he  sacra¬ 
ment  of  suffering.  Of  two  of  these  I  desire  to 
write,  introducing  them  to  all  who  love  the  Lord, 
whose  eyes  rest  on  this  sketch  of  them. 

One  is  a  refined  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
whose  sixtieth  birthday  was  yesterday.  Sept.  28th, 
1883.  His  finely-formed  head,  and  his  largo, 
thoughtful  eyes  reveal  a  mind  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  excellence.  He  thinks  and  writes  clearly  and 
well;  and  many  a  D.D.  is  well  paid  in  money  for 
articles  not  so  good  as  those  which  this  poor,  de¬ 
pendent  man  gives  away,  because  ho  knows  of  no 
one  who  will  buy  of  him,  an  unknown  author. 
For  more  than  forty  years  has  this  Christian  bro¬ 
ther  been  a  constant  sufferer,  confined  to  a  chair, 
having  not  taken  a  step  alone  in  all  that  time. 
He  has  no  means  of  support,  is  wholly  dependent. 
But  instead  of  murmuring  at  his  lot,  the  miseries 
of  which  he  most  keenly  feels,  he  employs  his 
time  when  his  head  allows  him  to  think  (which 
often,  and  more  frequently  of  late,  as  years  in¬ 
crease,  it  will  not  do),  in  imparting  to  others  in¬ 
struction  and  consolation  by  the  use  of  his  pen. 
He  has  seen  parents  and  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends  (I  do  not  just  now  recall  how  many)  go 
down  to  the  grave.  They  could  walk  and  wait 
upon  themselves.  Why  were  they  taken  and  he 
left  ?  It  is  vain  to  question  thus.  God  only 
knows.  But  how  his  heart  and  soul  must  have 
been  tried  and  distressed.  His  soft  and  gentle 
eyes,  like  those  of  the  poet  Whittier,  look  as  if 
they  were  “acquainted  with”teai-s.  Sometimes 
he  wails  “  O  mother,  mother,  come  back  and  hold 
my  head  again  to  your  loving  breast.” 

Is  over  a  man  too  old  to  long  in  time  of  need  for 
his  mother’s  comforting  ?  God  could  think  of  no 
other  to  which  to  co.-npare  His  own.  Hold  out, 
brave  heart!  hold  out  and  on;  the  most  of  the 
waste  lies  behind  you.  Soon  you  will  greet  again 
your  mother,  and  your  mother’s  Saviour  and  your 
own.  Soon  the  days  of  your  mourning  will  be 
ended. 

But  how  grateful  to  the  Lord  of  all  I  should  be, 
might  I  be  permitted  to  put  the  pale,  feeble  hand 
of  this  friend  of  mine  into  the  strong,  warm  palm 
of  another  friend — if  not  of  mine,  ot  my  Lord’s,  to 
whom  that  Lord  has  committed  health  and  wealth 
and  every  earthly  joy,  and  one  who  would  love  to 
impart  to  the  needy.  Would  it  not  bo  a  blessing, 
great  and  holy,  to  them  both  ? 

Another  rarely  honored  correspondent  of  mine, 
occasional  because  of  pain  and  weakness,  is  this 
woman  wliom  I  will  now  try  to  describe  to  you. 

Here  is  her  picture ;  She  lies  on  her  snowy  bed 
with  her  Bible  in  her  hand.  How  neatly  she  is 
clad  !  How  fair  and  smooth  is  her  face !  What  a 
beautiful  brow !  What  brilliant  eyes !  so  large 
and  clear.  Her  hair  is  very  dark — seems  abun¬ 
dant  also ;  there  are  in  it  a  few  silver  threads — 
but  a  few.  The  whole  face  is  powerful  and  at¬ 
tractive,  a  face  telling  of  a  character  In  which  to 
trust. 

How  old  should  you  say  this  woman  is  ? 

She  is  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  since  she  was 
eighteen,  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  young  girl, 
she  has  lain  on  her  bed,  suffering  constant  and 
often  intense  pain.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and 
when  their  strength  failed  them, 


AS  A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  or  any  affection  of  the  throat  and 
chest,  use,  according  to  directions  given  on  each 
bottle,  Madame  Zadoc  Porter's  Cough  Balsam.  It 
is  always  reliable,  and  the  possession  of  a  single 
bottle  may,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  prove  to 
be  worth  fifty  times  its  cost.  Sold  by  Druggists 
everywliore. 

AMERICAN  TRIUMFH  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Company 
have  just  received  the  following  cable  dispatch 
from  Mr.  C.  C.  Bender,  their  agent  in  Holland, 


WESTMINSTER 


NOW  BEAS7. 


at  Amsterdam :  “Received  Diploma  of  Honor,  the 
very  highest  award.”  Tlie  Mason  &  Hamlin  cabinet 
organs  were  placed  in  competition  at  this  great 
exhibition  with  a  large  number  from  the  leading 
makers  of  Europe  and  America,  and  this  award  is 
but  a  continuation  of  their  unbroken  series  of  tri¬ 
umphs  at  all  the  great  world’s  exhibitions  for  the 
last  16  years.  Mason  &  Hamlin  have  now  won  the 
highest  awards  at  Paris,  1867;  Vienna,  1873;  San¬ 
tiago,  1875 ;  Philadelphia,  1876 ;  Paris,  1878. 


Orders  will  be  filled  as  received,  at  the  rate  of 
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A  HOUSEHOLD  WITHOUT  TARRANT’S 
SELTZER  APERIENT 

WITHIN  REACH,  LACKS  AN  IMFORTANT  SAFEGUARD  OF 
HEALTH  AND  LIFE.  A  FEW  DOSES  OF  THIS  STANDARD 
REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION,  CONSTIPATION,  AND  BIL- 
LIOUSNESS,  RELIEVE  EVERY  DISTRESSING  SYMPTOM 
AND  PREVENT  DANGEROUS  CONSEQUENCES.  FOR  SALE 
BY  THE  ENTIRE  DRUG  TRADE. 


Or,  St  Louis  DciJosltory,  Bov.  J.  W.  Allen,  HOT  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MacGregor  k  Knight,  No.  125  Granville  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Ingham,  Clarke  k  Co.,  217  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  Wlllyoung,  No.  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Ulbrlch  A  Kingsley,  Mo.  3C5  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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IJii  1. 0  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  ot  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa- 
I)ers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  great  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

$925  will  buy  a  $1,009  0  p«r  cent,  gold  ronpon  bond  of  the 

EAST  AND  WEST  R.  R.  OF  ALABAMA. 

This  is  a  strictly  first  class  Investment  bond,  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  an  old  road,  fully  built  and  equipped, 
that  has  always  paid  Its  Interest,  and  earns  a  dividend  on 
Its  stock  besides.  This  bond  will  pay  you  $30  every  six 
months.  No  taxes,  no  trouble,  and  a  safe  investment.  For 
sale  by  the  EAST  AND  WEST  R.  B.  Co.  OF  ALA.,  502  Broadway, 
or  AMERICAN  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO.,  113  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADJUSTABLE  FRAMES 

'”'“7u*y”fize  LACE  OUKTAIN"^^ 

H.  F.  MARSH,  No.  4  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


I  be  sons  of  Samuel,  but  “  in  the  masoretic  text 
he  name  of  the  first  has  fallen  out.”  It  is  cer- 
ilnly  a  peculiar  fact,  that  Samuel  not  only  suc- 
eeded  Ell  in  the  sacred  ofiflee,  but  his  sons,  like 
Eli’s,  were  wicked,  and  brought  dishonor  upon 
God’s  name  by  their  abuse  of  sacred  trusts.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Samuel  did  not  sin  by  a  weak  in¬ 
dulgence.  And  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  history 
Ipf  his  life  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  un- 
piilhful  as  a  believing  parent.  And  yet  his  chil¬ 
dren  turned  out  badly,  a  fact  true  in  other  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  where  parents  have  sought  earnestly 
by  prayer  and^k||g)'uction  to  train  up  their  chil- 
.dren  in  the  JIRre  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
tf  you  are  naked  How  can  It  be  possible  for  chil- 
IjUgnBittr such  a  father  as  was  Samuel-to  become 
^^^md  men  ?  the  only  wise  answer  Is  I  do  not 
|B^.  That  the  rule  is,  that  faithful,  parental 
care  will  have  its  reward  in  pious  children,  we  do 
know,  and  in  regard  to  the  few  exceptions,  we 
must  leave  them  unexplained,  until  we  see  more 
clearly  into  the  mysteries  of  the  relation  of  the 
human  will  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  roots  of 
their  corrupt  official  lives  are  found  in  their  covet¬ 
ousness — “turned  aside  after  lucre”;  and  this 
covetousness  led  them  to  “take  bribes,”  and  as 
a  natural*  consequence  they  “perverted  judg¬ 
ment.”  Their  love  of  money  so  controlled  their 
lives,  that  they  made  use  of  their  sacred  office  to 
add  to  their  wealth,  and  they  were  judges  who 
could  be  bought.  We  are  not  told  that  they  were 
licentious,  or  that  they  were  open  enemies  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  avarice  ruled  them,  so 
that  they  cared  nothing  for  God’s  glory  or  for  the 
good  of  Israel,  if  only  they  could  make  money 
through  the  degrading  of  justice. 

Love  of  money  has  lead  away  thousands  of 
God’s  children  from  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
for  we  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Read  1 
Tim.  vi.  10.  It  was  this  avarice  which  led  Judas 
to  betray  his  Master  (Mark  xlv.  10,  11).  This  was 
lithe  great  sin  of  Simon  (Acts  viii.  18-23).  Bead 
also  the  Jewish  law,  Deut.  xvi.  18,  19;  Jer.  xxii. 
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the  importance  of  appointing  a  “  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  on  Temperance,  as  In  other  departments 
of  Church  work ;  the  Synodical  Committee  to  bo 
composed  of  the  various  Presbyterial  Committees, 
with  an  addilional  member  as  chairman,  and  that 
each  Presbytery  in  its  own  wisdom  and  way  shall 
see  that  the  cause  is  properly  presented  to  all  its 
;ratilled  to  know  that  due  at- 
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churches. 

tention  has  been  given  by  different  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  to  this  important  matter. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  Assembly’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  “  the  Presbyteries  prepare  a  dis¬ 
tinct  temperance  narrative  at  their  Spring  meei- 
ings,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Permanent 
Committee  immediately  upon  its  adoption  by  the 
Presbytery,  in  order  ihat  this  Committee  may 
consider  and  embody  the  same  In  their  printed 
These  recommen- 
would  bring  the  whole 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Synods  and  Presb3’- 
teries  at  their  stated  meetings,  and  ensure  such 
discussion  as  is  given  to  other  great  Interests, 
and  of  which  none  is  more  deserving  than  this. 

The  Permanent  Committee  would  call  the  ear¬ 
nest  thoughts  of  ministers  and  churches  to  the 
importance  of  temperance  work  among  the  young, 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  Sessions  and  Sunday- 
school  Superintendents  the  modes  in  which  the 
children  of  the  Church  and  in  the  Sunday-schools 
can  be  best  instructed  iu  temperance  principles 
and  established  in  the  habit  of  total  abstinence. 
If  this  work  had  been  well  done  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  the  work  of  the  prcicnt  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy,  and  full  success  of  the  Tem¬ 
perance  cause  nearer  at  hand.* 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  wider  use 
and  diffusion  of  Temperance  literature,  of  which 
there  is  much,  well  written,  truthful  and  interest¬ 
ing,  worthy  to  bo  sown  broadcast  over  the  land, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  Sunday-school  library  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  in  the  home  circle,  f 
One  of  the  Synods  of  our  Church,  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey,  has  taken  a  new  step  in  Temperance 
work,  to  which  the  Permanent  Committee  simply 

A  committee 
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report  to  the  next  Assembly, 
dations,  if  carried  out, 


REMOVAL. 


At  close  of  present  season  we  will  remove  to  our 
new  and  commodious  buildings. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOAD-WAT,  ITSrTT  TOZtZ. 


Cor.  49th  Street  (now  In  course  of  constmctlon). 

To  avoid  moving  our  present  Immense  stock,  we  shall 
offer  It  at  prices  that  will  command  certain  and  Immediate 
sale.  Stock  Is  unusually  large,  and  selected  by  experienced 
buyers  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  the  new  patterns  and  shades  In 

AXMINSTER, 

MOQUETTE, 

VELVETS, 

SMYRNAS, 

BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

INURAINS, 

DAMASKS, 

With  Borders  to  Match. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  and  RUGS;  also  Ken¬ 
sington  Art  Squares,  In  all  sizes.  Mattings  and 
Floor  Cloths  of  all  descriptions. 

WINDOW  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  must  sell  this  stock  or  sjioyo  it  at  a  great  expense, 
therefore  prices  will  be  made  to  Insure  sale  to  all  who 
appreciate  excellent  goods  way  below  market  prices. 

Purchases  made  by  the  readers  of  this  paper 
delivered  flree  of  charge. 


Verses  4  and  5.  We  come  now  to  the  demand 
by  the  people  for  a  king.  And  this  brings  to  our 
notice  two  facts  of  deep  interest : 

1.  This  demand  arose  from  a  widespread  disaf¬ 
fection  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Hence 
it  was  not  a  demand  without  some  cause,  for  the 
whole  nation  was  stirred  with  indignation  at  the 
corruption  of  Eli’s  sons. 

2.  They  make  the  demand  of  Jehovah  through 
His  reoognized  prophet.  There  is  no  revolt  among 
the  people,  no  lack  of  respect  for  the  office  of  Ell, 
but  thej’  go  to  him  franklj’  with  their  request,  de¬ 
siring  a  visible  ruler,  and  one  whom  God  shall  se¬ 
lect.  Their  demand  Is  based  on  two  facts : 

1.  The  age  of  Samuel. 

2.  The  corruption  of  his  sons,  and  the  moral  In¬ 
fluence  of  their  mlsgovernment  upon  the  people. 

You  will  notice  that  they  ask  for  a  king  who 
yi'xW  judge  them,  so  that  their  demand  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  wish  for  the  abrogation  of  the  former 
government  under  judges.  Then  again,  they  de¬ 
sire  a  king  like  the  kings  of  all  the  nations  around 
them ;  that  is,  they  wished  to  have  a  visible 
splendor  of  royalty  and  a  national  power  which 
their  enemies  could  see  and  fear.  You  observe 
they  had  lost  sight  of  their  glorious  privilege  In 
having  Jehovah  for  their  King,  and  in  being  His 
peculiar  people,  separated  from  "all  the  nations 
(Levlt.  XX.  26).  Perhaps  they  thought  in  their 
foolish  blindness  that  their  having  no  visible  mon¬ 
arch,  gave  them  an  inferior  appearance  before 
other  nations.  This  demand  for  a  king  was 
brought  to  Samuel  at  Bamah,  for  here  was  his  ju¬ 
dicial  seat.  Samuel’s  father  had  had  his  home  at 
Bamah  (1  Sam.  11.  11),  and  this  was  the  home  of 
his  son,  and  here  the  aged  prophet  and  good  man 
was  buried  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  31).  Its  present- 
locality  Is  unknown.  We  find  the  office  of  Elders 
In  Israel  mentioned  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses 
<Exod.  ill.  16,  xil.  21).  They  had  to  do  with  all 
questioDe  which  concerned  the  public  welfare,  and 
their  decisions  were  accepted  by  the  people  as  of 
great  authority,  even  when  they  were  not  pleased 
wtUi  the  action  taken,  as  In  Joshua  ix.  18-21. 

Vkbnk  6.  The  popular  demand  expressed  by  the 
aldet s  iu  the  aged  prophet  at  Bamah  was  displeas¬ 
ing  Ui  him,  who  had  for  so  many  years  governed 
m  wisely  and  kindly  the  interests  of  God’s  people. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  and  your  scholars 
niuy  bring  it  up  in  the  class.  Did  personal  consid¬ 
erations  enter  into  this  displeasure  of  Samuel  ? 
DGoiAless  they  did  to  some  extent,  for  he  was  hu- 
pme,  and  it  wss  impossible  that  he  should  not  feel 
griuvi«4  in  iieing  thrust  aside  after  a  long  life  of 
Asilihtui  servine  fur  G<k1  and  for  Israel.  But  self- '  prayer- 


Sizty-first  Semi-Aimaal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1, (KM), 000  00 
Reserve  for  Be-Insaranee,  -  •  702,938  80 

Reserve  for  aU  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 

Net  Sarplfis, .  715,054  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,299  16 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1.325,000) . 1 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  Mew  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  . 

Balances  in  bands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums.... 
Accrued  Interest . . 


this  affiicled 
daughter  supported  them  by  the  skilfully  con¬ 
structed  articles  she  made  with  her  needle.  She 
has  always  had  the  use  of  her  hands ;  and  shelves 
were  made  about  her  bed,  so  that  she  could  reach 
every  thing  she  needed  to  use.  And  there  she 
lay  and  worked  year  after  year,  till  the  dear  pa?- 
rents  needed  her  toil  no  more,  and  till  her  little 
strength  was  exhausted.  All  her  family  died ;  her 
house  nearly  fell  down  over  her  head ;  still  there 
she  lay,  and  prayed.  The  Lord  heard  her.  Peo¬ 
ple  came  to  see  her ;  they  raised  the  money,  and 
a  new  house  was  builded,  made  very  convenient 
for  her.  Strong  hands  and  tender  bore  her  on  her 
bed  to  her  new  home;  but  carefully  as  she  was 


ask  the  attention  ot  other  Synods, 
of  three  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  to  meet  with  similar  com¬ 
mittees  of  other  religious  denominations  In  the 
Stale,  thus  endeavoring  to  bring  into  sympathy 
and  possibly  into  cooperative  plans  of  temperance 
work,  these  organized  and  powerful  Christian 
agencies.  These  committees  have  come  together 
in  joint  meetings,  and  arc  hopeful  of  good  results 
from  this  new  departure. 

How  far  such  cooperation  can  be  made  effieient, 
Ills  for  each  Synod  to  judge  for  itself;  but  no¬ 
thing  is  more  sure,  or  in  this  connection  more 
important  for  us  all  to  feel,  than  that  upon  the 
Christians  of  the  land  must  rest  the  burden  of  this 
great  cause,  and  that  in  this  country  no  system  of 
wrong  can  long  effectually  withstand  the  united 
efforts  of  those  great  bodies  which  call  themselves 
For  after  all  that  has  been 


-  $2,559,299  19 

BEZTJASCnr  s.  ‘WALCOTT,  Fresitoxt. 

1.  BEHSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  ABSlBtant  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Officss,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $4,618,717  M 

Reserve  for  all  otixer  claims .  3B1,!*30  07 

Capital  paid  In  In  Cash  . .  1,000,060  OO 

Net  Surens .  1,641,033  07 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,550,980  60 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrle- 
ttons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safisty 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 


No.  4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Near  Cooi>er  Institute.  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue  cars  pass 
the  door. 


MONEY  loaned 

in  hs  I  on  improved  REAL 
ESTATE  In  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  ana  other 


question.  Is  Christ  your  King  'i  True,  He  is  the  “  Oh !  ”  she  said,  “  how  favored  I  am  to  be  able 
Saviour,  the  Shepherd,  the  Elder  Brother,  but  He  to  see  a  bit  of  God’s  blue  sky.  and  some  of  the 
claims  kingship  over  the  believing  soul.  He  claims  beautiful  trees,  as  I  lie  here.” 
the  right  by  redemption  to  reign  over  the  Inner  Reader,  how  does  this  strike  you  ?  Me  it  al- 
realm  of  thought  and  to  establish  His  throne  “ost  confounded— «iuite  put  me  to  shame.  She 
there  -  Christ  reigns  within  me,  then  His  will  went  on  praising : 

absorbs  my  will,  and  I  no  longer  live,  but  He  my  “  How  many  are  His  mercies !  how  great !  Can 
Kinir  lives  In  me.  ^  murmur  V  He  has  appointed  me 

- -  severe  trials ;  but  He  can  do  no  wrong.  They  will 

SUNDAY -SCHOOLS  PREACHIHCl  AND  REVIVALS.  all  be  over  soon ;  and  His  mercy  has  never  failed 
“  I  have  not  space  to  tell  of  all  the  good  things  me.” 
the  Lord  has  done  for  us  the  past  month,”  writes  Yet  there  she  lies,  the  last  of  her  family,  with 
a  missionary  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  in  Mis-  only  a  hired,  and  often  very  trying,  sometimes  di.s- 
Bouri.  “About  four  years  ago  I  reorganized  a  honest  attendant,  supported  entirely  by  the  gifts 
school  in  a  school-house  where  a  small  church  of  strangers,  and  yet  they  are  her  friends ;  for  all 
had  been  gathered.  The  past  Summer  they  built  who  visit  Chloe  Lankton  become  at  once  her 
a  house  for  God,  where  I  held  a  meeting  of  two  friends.  How  can  they  help  It  V  Only  a  monster 
weeks,  preaching  twice  a  day.  One  blessed  re-  in  human  shape  could  go  and  look  upon  that  gen. 
suit  has  been  the  addition  of  forty  persons  to  the  ,  tie  sufferer  and  depart  unfeelingly.  From  far  and 
Church.  The  Sunday-school  has  been  nearly  j  near  visitors  go  to  see  her.  The  old,  the  young, 
doubled,  and  has  ordered  large  supplies ;  and  the  the  gay,  the  sad,  gather  at  her  bedside.  Those  in 

-meeting  is  greatly  increased  In  attendance  sorrow  go  to  her  for  consolation ;  those  in  mental  arS*Bwt  Fellow! 


prosiieroos  cities  In  Minueaoti 


rtn  nnnum  i 

nuuUy  in  N.  Y.  Exobanyt^  Con- 
Bervanve valuation B.  Ainploaecu- 
rities.  Itvears  aneoesHfnl  exi>e. 
rience.  Tne  best  of  references. 
Write  for  Circular.  Address 


DIRECTORS; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

C.  MOORE,  !id  Vlce..Presldent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  HIRAM  BARNEY, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN.  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  JOHN  L.  BIKEB, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  JOHN  H.  E.\BLE. 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  RICHARD  A.  MoCUBDT, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WH.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUT, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED.  BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING.  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL. 

GEORGE  W.  LANE,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK.  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  i  OWKSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  D^rtme-al 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager, 


by  the  name  of  Christ. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  ot  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service 
Gaxette. 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  In  tins 
only  (.)-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers  labelled  thus : 

JAMB8  BPP8  M  CO.,  Homoeopatblc  Chemists, 
Loadon,  Bn 
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BKOOKiiTir. — Bev.  Henry  N.  Cobb  has  remoTH 
from  Tarrytown  to  380  Oates  avenue,  Brooklyn.^ 

Dundee. — On  the  2d  of  October  the  PresbytsM 
of  Chemung  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  mini^lM 
Mr.  William  H.  Tracy,  a  graduate  of  Auburn 
ological  Seminary  in  May  last,  and  Installed  bffl 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Dundee.  Bev.  C.  C.  CaJ 
presided  and  proposed  the  constitutional  quejl 
lions ;  sermon  by  Bev.  George  J.  Minglns  of  Nm 
York ;  ordaining  and  installing  prayer  1^  Bev.  pj 
S.  Howe ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Bev.  George  Dj 
Meigs ;  charge  to  the  p^ple  by  Bev.  Stanley  la 
Jewell;  and  benediction  by  the  pastor.  The  oaa 
to  our  young  brother  was  unanimous,  and  he  en 
ters  upon  his  work  under  favorable  auspices.  ^ 

Painted  Post. — Bev.  Frederick  Campbell,  wlaP 
has  labored  with  great  success  and  acceptance 
with  the  church  at  this  place,  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  its  stated  supply.  A  new  and  beautiM 
sanctuar3%  built,  furnished,  and  paid  for,  largely 
through  his  influence  and  efficfency,  was  but  re¬ 
cently  dedicated.  He  leaves  the  parish  in  an  ew 
cellent  condition,  but  to  the  great  regret  of 
people.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Campbell 
remove  to  Minnesota.  ^ 

Bev.  John  C.  Taylob,  recently  the  minister  ol 
the  church  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  has  removed  to  Missottij 
ri,  and  taken  charge  of  the  Fifth  Church  of  Eansai 
City. 

Hubon. — This  congregation,  in  Wayne  county/ 
has  been  very  acceptably  supplied  for  some  thre^ 
years  past  by  Bev.  T.  Morey  Hodgeman  of  BochJ 
ester.  His  engagement  expired  last  Sabbath! 
Whether  he  will  consent  to  renew  it,  as  the  peol 
pie  desire,  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  forty  miles  fronJ 
the  city,  and  involves  quite  an  amount  of  pastoiw 
labor. 

Canandaigua. — This  church  has  met  with  qu^a 
a  loss  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  valuable  eldern 
Hon.  Harlow  L.  Comstock,  who  has  long  been 

'  He  was  quite  emiil 


The  renomination  of  Mayor  Low  at  a  large 
meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
on  Saturday  evening,  is  a  sign  that  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  is  to  continue  to  work  in  our  sister  city, 
from  the  head  downward  as  well  as  to  ascend 
from  the  ranks  of  the  small  office-holders,  un¬ 
til  the  entire  public  service  is  reformed.  Here 
in  New  York  we  have  an  improving  state  of 
things — in  spots.  Mayor  Edson  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  with  his  hands  tied,  and  Comp¬ 
troller  Grant  is  inaugurating  thoroughly  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  so  far  as  his  authority  extends. 
Meantime  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  are 
unearthing  frauds  that  have  extended  through 
several  administrations.  The  loss  by  the  so- 
culled  Carroll  coupon  frauds  began  in  1874,  and 
extended  to  1882,  when  they  had  reached  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 
Then  there  has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  interest — 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars— due  to  sending  to  London,  and 
leaving  there  indefinitely  enormous  sums  to 
meet  coupon  payments  which  meanwhile  were 
made  here.  That  such  a  condition  of  things 
could  exist  undiscovered  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  is,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  loss, 
a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  city.  Now  that 
better  men  and  better  methods  are  being  in¬ 
troduced,  it  becomes  all  good  citizens  to  stand 
by  the  reformers,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  in 
New  York  of  all  cities,  well  meaning  and  able 
office-holders  cannot  succeed  single-handed. 
They  are  entitled  to  both  the  notice,  the  com¬ 
mendation,  and  hearty  support  of  all  good 
citizens.  _ 

What  will  come  of  the  Parisian  insult  to 
King  Alfonso  is  not  yet  plain.  The  apology  of 
President  Grevy  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
him  at  the  time,  but  his  Ministry  is  not  satis¬ 
fied,  and  insist  upon  its  publication ;  and  the 
German  Emperor  has  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  the  King  in  terms  which  make  him  feel 
still  more  keenly  the  affront  he  has  received. 
The  first  result  of  the  affair  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  outburst  of  loyal  feeling  in  Spain,  where 
a  little  while  ago  the  King  had  lost  favor  in 
consequence  of  his  treatment  of  his  beautiful 
young  Queen,  and  his  joining  with  a  set  of  dis¬ 
sipated,  wild  fellows  in  all  sorts  of  escapades. 
He  is  only  twenty-five,  and  the  son  of  Isabella 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  inherit  im¬ 
pulses  which  only  the  strongest  conscience 
and  will  could  hold  in  check — qualities  which 
he  has  shown  no  indication  of  possessing  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  Spanish  feeling 
against  Fiance  is  traditional,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  this  slight  affair  provoked  hostile 
demonstrations,  though  it  seems  strange  that 
a  mob  in  Saragossa  should  have  stoned  the 
French  Consulate  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
two  or  three  persons.  In  France  the  demon¬ 
stration  led  the  Ministers  to  request  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Gen.  Thibaudin,  who  should  have 
prevented  the  unfortunate  affair,  and  who  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  the  dinner  given  to  Alfon¬ 
so  by  the  President.  He  was  a  brave  soldier, 
and  has  shown  great  courage  and  energy  in 
dealing  with  difficult  matters ;  but  his  impul¬ 
siveness  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment  some¬ 
times,  and  he  made  a  grave  mistake  years  ago, 
when  after  being  captured  by  the  Germans,  he 
obtained  his  release  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  army  again,  but  broke  his 
word  of  honor  soon  afterwards.  Patriotism 
can  excuse  much,  but  there  are  some  things  it 
cannot  atone,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
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The  Provincial  Council  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  held  here  last  week  after 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  culminated  in  a 
Pastoral  Letter  by  Cardinal  Archbishop  Mc- 
Closkey,  It  is  a  remarkable  letter  in  the  ele¬ 
vation  and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  its  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  anything  which  looks  like 
an  attack  upon,  or  censure  of,  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  Cardinal  notes  the  increase  of  a 
spirit  of  toleration  towards  the  Catholics  in 
this  country,  and  rejoices  in  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  his  Church.  He  deprecates  the  grow¬ 
ing  looseness  in  which  the  marriage  relation 
has  come  to  be  viewed,  and  the  dangerous  in¬ 
crease  of  divorces,  against  which  “the  pen 
of  many  an  earnest  writer  and  the  voice  of 
many  an  eloquent  preacher,  even  in  the  non- 
Catholic  press  and  pulpit,”  have  been  raised. 
He  csalls  on  his  clergy  to  prevent  hasty  mar¬ 
riages,  and  to  insist  on  the  publication  of  banns 
before  marriage.  He  condemns  the  marriage 
of  Catholics  to  Protestants,  and  the  marriage 
of  a  Catholic  by  any  but  a  Catholic  priest  must 
be  followed  by  excommunication.  He  makes 
a  strong  point  against  “our  godless  schools,” 
from  which  all  “religion  has  been  excluded,” 
and  urges  the  formation  of  parochial  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  Catholic  people,  wherever 
such  a  course  is  practicable^  until  such  time  as 
the  people  see  fit  to  excuse  Catholics  from  the 
support  of  schools  from  which  their  children 
are  excluded  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  This  part  of  the  Letter  is  made  ex¬ 
ceedingly  plausible  by  reference  to  the  infidel¬ 
ity  and  vice  and  crimes  which  afflict  our  com¬ 
munity,  as  though  these  things  were  the  result 
of  public  school  education !  Everybody  knows 
that  the  schools  tend  to  prevent  the  evils  he 
deplores,  which  have  their  cause  elsewhere 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  school  infiuence.  In 
proportion  to  their  numbers  the  Cathoiics  fur¬ 
nish  more  criminals  than  the  Protestants.  The 
Cardinal  urges  the  improvement  of  Catholic 
literature  in  order  that  they  may  compete  with 
and  crowd  out  the  shameful  and  iiestilent  books 
which  are  poisoning  the  minds  and  corrupting 
the  hearts  of  the  young ;  and  he  calls  on  his 
people  to  encourage  all  good  Catholic  publica¬ 
tions.  He  is  specially  severe  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  secret  societies,  and  closes  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  word  in  behalf  of  temperance.  It  is  an 
extreme  Catholic  pronouncement  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  head  of  that  Church  in  America;  but  it 
shoots  far  beyond  the  common  sense  views  and 
practices  of  the  intelligent  Catholic  laity,  and 
in  reading  it  one  gets  the  impression  that  it 
was  written,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  Vatican. 


THE  COMING  NYN'Op. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  )at  its  meeting 
on  Oct.  8th,  adopted  the  follojfing  overture, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  the  ISynod  of  New 
York,  whicli  body  will  assembly  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Church  on  Tuesday  next.  As  will 
be  noted,  it  is  identical,  or  substantially  so, 
with  the  overtur  >  previously  adopted  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  We  trust’  it  will  receive 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  who 
may  be  called  to  act  upon  it.  It  Is  as  follows : 

“  The  Synod  of  New  York  shall  be  composed  of 
equal  delegates  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders 
from  each  Presbytery,  In  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  :  Each  Presbytery,  the  numiber  of  whose 
ministers  and  churches  taken  together  Is  not  more 
than  14,  shall  send  one  minister  and  one  elder. 
Each  Presbytery  containing  more  than  14,  and  not 
less  than  28  ministers  and  churches  combined, 
shall  send  two  ministers  and  two  elders ;  and  so 
in  like  proportion  for  every  additional  number  of 
fourteen  ministers  and  churches  taken  together, 
provided  that  no  Presbytery  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  more  than  ten  ministers  and  ten  elders.” 

We  give  in  the  usual  column  of  “notices  ” 
such  particulars  as  have  been  sent  us  relative 
to  railroad  arrangements,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  delegates  to  Synod.  The  prospect 
is  that  the  attendance  wili  be  large. 


charges  and  specifications  shows  a  degree  of 
vagueness  and  inadequacy  which  might  easi¬ 
ly  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  for  which 
the  happy  aiwlogy  is  that  those  engaged  were 
somewhat  unfamiliar  with  the  principles  and 
processes  of  discipline  prescribed  in  our  Form 
of  Government. 


DINCirtilNION  OF  THE  RECENT  HERENY  CANE. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  gave  our  readers  the 
case  against  Mr.  White  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Huntingdon,  from  a  semi-official  source.  We 
subsequently  published  a  criticism  uiwn  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery,  by  Justitia.  Wo  now 
give  the  defence  of  the  Presbytery  by  Bev.  J. 
J.  Francis  and  A.  W. ;  also,  by  request,  the 
most  imix>rtant  parts  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
White  before  the  Presbytery,  and  a  second 
criticism  upon  the  whole  by  Justitia.  We  wait 
for  the  clearing  up  of  certain  matters  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  case,  before  discussing  its  merits 
in  our  editorial  columns.  In  the  meantime  we 
proimse  to  let  all  sides  have  a  hearing,  for  the 
question  transcends  the  limits  of  Ihe  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  Huntingdon,  and  concerns  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Judging  from  the  injured  air  assumed  by 
The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  in  view  of  Justitia’s 
pungent  criticisms  of  the  casc,  one  might  con¬ 
clude  that  it  has  some  particular  reasons  for 
hushing  it  up,  and  stiffing  investigation.  It  is 
a  strange  position  for  a  Presbji^rian  newspa¬ 
per  to  assume,  that  the  actions  of  Presbyteries 
injudicial  cases  are  above  criticism  by  minis¬ 
ters  and  newsi)ai)ers  of  the  Church.  Has  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  become,  by  some 
peculiar  process,  the  General  Assembly,  that 
we  are  advised  that  “  the  action  of  Huntingdon 
Presbytery  is  by  authority  ”  ?  We  are  told  that 
we  have  vowed  to  submit  to  our  brethren  in  the 
Lord,  and  that  we  are  therefore  “  guilty  of  eov- 
enant-breaking  in  an  aggravated  degree,”  for 
publishing  a  criticism  on  this  case  by  Justitia; 
and  Justitia  is  charged  with  contumacy  and  in¬ 
solence  on  account  of  such  criticism ! 

Very  different  is  the  attitude  of  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Journal.  It  thinks  “there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  Justitia’s  assertion,  though  the  close 
vote  does  seem  suspicious.”  Itadds :  “  We  hope 
that  explanation  will  be  speedily  given.  If  not, 
it  will  be  for  the  Synod’s  Committee  on  the  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Presbytery,  to  watch  the  matter, 
and  if  it  should  find  that  Mr.  White  held  the 
doctrine  of  mediate  imputation,  but  denied  im¬ 
mediate  imputation,  and  that  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed  for  this,  it  will  be  for  the  Committee  to  re¬ 
port  an  exception  to  the  action  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.” 

The  statement  of  Mr.  White  is  manly,  able, 
and  devout.  It  is  worthy  of  study.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery,  in  granting  him  leave  to  withdraw, 
passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  confidence  in 
his  Christian  character.  This  is  a  sufficient  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  truthfulness  and  honesty  of 
his  statement.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  Mr.  Francis  and  A.  W.  in  behalf 
of  the  Presbytery,  in  order  to  see  that  there  are 
several  matters  which  need  further  explana¬ 
tion.  Justitia  cdlls  attention  to  some  of  them. 
It  may  be  that  the  Presbytery  have  other  sour¬ 
ces  of  evidence.  We  hoiie  that  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  case.  If  so,  the  sooner  they  are  given 
to  the  public  the  better.  There  is  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict  in  its  i>resent 
shape,  which  cannot  be  suppres.sed.  It  has 
been  increased  by  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
defence  of  the  Presbytery  by  The  Herald  and 
Presbyter,  on  the  theory  that  a  Presbyiery,  like 
the  king,  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  by  the  claims 
of  The  Presbyterian  that  the  Reunion  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  Standards,  without  any  guar¬ 
antees  whatever  as  to  liberty  of  interpretation. 
This  dissatisfaction  will  increase  to  large  di¬ 
mensions,  unless  the  grounds  for  it  are  speed¬ 
ily  removed.  The  suggestion  of  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Journal  is  valuable.  Let  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  its  next  meeting,  appoint  a 
siiecial  Committee  composed  of  its  ablest  and 
most  impartial  members,  to  examine  the  case 
upon  the  Minutes  of, the  Presbytery  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  recommend  such  action  as  the 
circumstances  may  seem  to  require. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  when  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  by  lyceums  for  their  courses  of 
Winter-evening  lectures,  we  feel  that  we  are 
rendering  a  service  to  our  readers  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  very  interesting  f.nd  instructive 
expositions  of  Bible  scenes  given  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  of  Phi'.adelphia.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  United  States.  His  views  of  the 
great  Centennial  Exhibition  gained  him  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  We  met  him  first  in  Cairo, 
he  having  made  the  journey  to  the  East  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  views  of  countries 
and  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  Bible  his¬ 
tory,  We  travelled  side  by  side,  though  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  all  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
met  again  in  Jerusalem.  He  has  visited  every 
part  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thus  has  been 
able  to  gather  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  Sinai  and  Palestine  which  has  no  equal 
in  this  country.  These  views,  being  thrown 
upon  a  large  screen,  furnish  the  most  per¬ 
fect  pictures  of  the  scenes  represented;  and 
bei-rig  accompanied  by  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  with  personal  details  of  his  journeys, 
the  whole  makes  an  entertainment  as  delight¬ 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  as  instructive,  as  can 
be  imagined.  Such  a  lecture  would  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  the  religious  public,  and  invalu¬ 
able  to  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  address  is  825  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn.  _ 

We  are  gratified  to  notice  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  relative  to  ex¬ 
pediting  the  preparation  and  forwarding  of 
the  statistical  reports  of  the  Presbyteries  to 
the  General  Assembly.  This  in  order  that  the 
yearly  volume  of  Minutes  may  be  issued  at  an 
earlier  day.  These  reports  are  usually  made 
out  at  the  April  meeting  of  these  now  numer¬ 
ous  bodies.  But  there  are  apt  to  be  delinquent 
and  Hnreported  churches,  and  the  Clerk  must 
needs  delay  to  stir  uj)  these,  in  order  that  his 
report  may  be  both  fresh  and  full.  Hence  de¬ 
lay,  and  the  considerable  number  of  reports 
which  usually  reach  the  Assembly  during  its 
sittings,  and  by  the  hands  of  delegates,  instead 
of  being  forwarded  a  full  month  before  the 
convening  of  the  Assembly,  as  should  be  the 
invariable  rule.  Thus  the  trouble  has  not  been 
with  the  Assembly  or  its  officers,  nor  yet  does 
it  rest  with  the  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbytery ; 
but  with  our  initial  body,  thfi^Jk^sions  oX- 
churches  for  the  most  part.  Ariail^ percentage 


with  bronchial  consumption.  ^ _  _ 

nent  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizeiL ' 
For  many  years  he  was  a  resident  of  Warsaw,  and 
Judge  of  Wyoming  County. 

Clyde. — This  congregation  came  very  near  los¬ 
ing  their  fine  church  edifice  one  night  last  wee^. 
Bags  had  been  saturated  with  a  combustible  li¬ 
quor  used  to  polish  the  woodwork  of  the  seats,  and 
then  thrown  together  upon  the  basement  floor. 
During  the  night  spontaneous  combustion  took 
place,  and  the  floor  was  burned  through ;  but  it 
was  so  damp,  in  consequence  of  being  near  the 
ground,  that  the  fire  went  out  without  spreading. 

Bbighton. 


THE  HUNTINGDON  PRE^RYTERY  AN  AN 
ECCL.ESIANTICAL.  COURT. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  our  Presby¬ 
teries  have  very  little  occasion  to  know  any¬ 
thing  practically  about  discipline.  There  are 
many  of  them  among  whom  a  case  requiring 
formal  disciplinary  action,  has  never  trans¬ 
pired.  There  are  few  in  which  any  such  case 
has  arisen  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  Some  of  our  larger  city  Presbyteries 
have  been  somewhat  educated,  in  this  practical 
way,  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  our 
Book.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
when  judicial  proceedings  are  found  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  the  members  are  compelled  to  study 
these  methods  and  principles  afresh,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time  to  apply  in  practice 
what  they  may  have  learned  somewhat  vague¬ 
ly  in  the  seminary,  or  from  a  cursory  reading 
of  the  Standards.  Without  special  informa¬ 
tion,  we  may  presume  that  the  inland  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Huntingdon  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

An  initial  error  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
Presbytery  in  the  recent  case  of  heresy,  lies  in 
its  acceptance  and  tabling  of  such  a  sweeping 
series  of  charges.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
with  committees  appointed  to  draft  such  ar¬ 
raignments,  to  gather  up  everything  that  can 
be  presumed  to  bear  on  the  case,  and  to  multi¬ 
ply  charges  and  specifications  to  an  extent 
which  often  greatly  complicates  the  end  in 
view,  does  injustice  to  the  party  arraigned,  and 
brings  the  body  itself  into  perplexity  and  dis- 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  is  to 


-The  Sabbath-school  exercises  the 
last  Sunday  evening  of  the  quarter  gave  greater 
satisfaction  than  any  previously  heard.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  lesson  of  the  quarter  were  each  assign-^ 
ed  to  a  teacher  or  scholar  to  prepare  and  read  a 
brief  paper  upon,  the  reading  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  school  repeating  the  golden  text  in 
concert.  The  papers  were  all  good,  some  of  them 
of  striking  excellence.  The  plan  is  worthy  of  gen> 
eral  adoption.  , 

The  Fbesbyteby  of  Chemung  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Spencer,  on  the  17th  and  18th  i 
of  September.  The  opening  sermon  was  by  the! 
last  moderator,  Bov.  C.  C.  Carr,  from  Eccl.  xl.  1,1 
6.  Bev.  Stephen  Yorhis  was  chosen  moderator. 
After  the  sermon,  on  Monday  evening,  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  celebrated,  Bev.  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Weiss  dispensing  the  bread  and  the  cup.  Beside^ 
the  usual  routine  of  business,  Mr.  James  B.  Uml 
berger  of  the  Class  of  1882  of  Auburn  Seminary! 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  closed  its  session  here  last  week.  A 
great  number  of  witnesses  were  examined, 
representing  all  classes  of  people  and  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  the  Committee  took  1,300,000 
words  of  testimony.  Of  course  much  of  this 
matter  is  chaff  which  is  not  worth  the  print¬ 
ing  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
and  suggestion  was  given,  from  which  the 
Committee  will  not  find  it  difflcult  to  make  a 
report  which  will  be  serviceable  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  especially  to  Congress  as  the  basis  for 
legislation.  One  good  thing  said  by  Joseph 
Medill,  editor  of  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  our  la¬ 
borers,  deserves  special  notice,  though  his  sta¬ 
tistics  may  be  open  to  question.  People  who 
drink  up  their  wages  are  apt  to  condemn  their 
employers  for  not  paying  more.  Mr.  John 
Roach  got  not  a  little  undeserved  reproach  by 
saying  that  any  laborer  can  secure  a  home  and 
acquire  a  competence  if  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
by  industry  and  frugality,  and  referred  to  his 
own  experience  as  an  illustration.  Of  course 
this  statement  needs  qualification :  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  the  same  now  that  they  were  when 
Mr.  Roach  started  in  life.  Many  industrious, 
temperate,  frugal  men  who  began  life  at  the 
same  time  are  not  rich.  Not  any  man  can  have 
even  “forty  acres  and  a  mule.”  But  then  it 
is  not  a  question  that  steady  and  intelligent 
industry,  with  temperate  and  frugal  habits, 
would  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  people,  than  all  the  agitations  and  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
accomplished.  What  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng  jr.  said 
respecting  the  thrift  of  the  French  people  in 
his  lecture  on  Sunday  night,  is  directly  in 
point.  He  was  specially  struck  in  France  by 
the  frugality  of  the  people.  The  children  be¬ 
gin  by  saving  every  bit  of  money  they  get. 
The  habit  of  saving  is  drilled  into  the  young, 
and  becomes  a  second  nature  with  all  classes 
of  people.  Hoarding  is  universal.  The  people 
live  scantily,  practice  severe  self-denial,  cook 
and  eat  as  delicacies  what  our  laborers  would 
throw  away,  and  dress  picturesquely  in  the 
cheapest  clothes,  in  order  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  good  start  in  the  world,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  for  old  age.  Our  laborers  have  no  such 
habits.  They  would  be  better  off  in  every  re- 


was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  on  the  afternoon  o^ 
the  18th  of  September.  The  moderator  presided 
and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions ;  Bov. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Cowles  preached  the  sermon 


,  ordain-' 

ing  prayer  by  the  Bev.  F.  8.  Howe ;  charge  to  the 
evangelist  by  Bev.  Isaac  Jennings.  Adjourned  to 
meet  in  Dundee,  Oct.  2d,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  s.  q. 

The  Fbesbyteby  op  Nobth  Biveb  met  Oct.  Ist^ 
at  South  Amenla,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dutche^fl 
county  bordering  on  the  State  of  GonnecticutI 
This  is  one  of  the  old  churches  of  Presbytery  orM 
ganized  in  1759.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  homoge-l 
neous  population — nearly  all  farmers  in  comfort-1 
able  circumstances  and  engaged  in  the  milk  busl-' 
ness,  which  is  carried  to  a  factory  near  by,  con¬ 
densed  to  one-fourth  its  bulk,  and  sent  to  New 
York.  The  valley  is  a  pretty  one,  rich  and  fertile, 
and  with  mountains  on  either  side.  The  sides  of 
these  were  brilliant  with  the  foliage  in  its  Autum¬ 
nal  beauty.  Presbytery  met  in  a  neat,  nearly  new  i 
edifice,  at  3  P.  M  ,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermoim 
by  the  retiring  moderator,  Bev.  T.  F.  Burnham^ 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  discoursed  on  the 
Blood  that  spqaketh  better  things  than  the  blood 
of  Abel.  It  was  evident  that  oui^^d  brother  in¬ 
tends  to  hold  fast  by  the  f  undarfiH^^ruth  of  saL 
vatlon,  by  the  atoning  blood  of  th^HiOrd  Jesus.''-] 
Dr.  Irving  Magee  of  ^ndoutwas  chosen  modern- i 
tor.  The  interval  between  afternoon  and'evgB||||l 
services  was  occupied  in  one  of  those  pleasat^^H 
cial  gatherings  which  we  seem  to  reach  bette^^f 
the  country  than  anywhere  else.  We  all  met 
the  house  of  the  senior  elder  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Newton  Beed,  a  name  known  and  honored  not  only 
in  his  own  region,  but  through  Presbytery  and 
Synod.  Sixty  guests  filled  the  tables  in  two  large 
rooms,  and  were  abundantly  cared  (or  and  helped 
by  the  good  ladies  of  the  congregation.  In  the 
evening,  a  pleasant  and  profitable  religious  ser¬ 
vice  was  held.  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
family  religion.  Bev.  Mr.  Beid  of  Lakeville,  Ct., 
opened  the  discussion  with  a  clear,  concise,  and 
forcible  paper  on  The  Hindrances,  Blessings,  and 
Methods  of  Family  Beliglon — a  paper  which  de¬ 
serves  a  wider  hearing  than  its  presentation  before 
our  Presbytery.  Elders  as  well  as  ministers  took 
part  in  the  discussion  that  followed,  and  all  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  subject  in  the  development 
of  Christian  life  and  character.  What  God  has 
exalted.  His  Church  shonld  also  exalt.  Tuesday 
was  given  to  routine  work,  and  examination  of 
two  brethren  for  ordination — one  of  whom  (Mr. 
Lee  Beattie)  was  ordained  in  the  evening,  and  the 
other  (Mr.  Richmond)  is  to  be  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  at  Little  Britain,  Oct.  10th.  An 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  reach  the  different  parts 
of  our  widely  extended  territory  by  visitation  or 
conference  meetings,  so  as  to  develop  Christian 
activity,  and  bring  our  churches  into  closer  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another  and  to  the  Presbytery.  Spe¬ 
cial  mention  was  made  of  two  brethren  who  had 
completed  fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  One,  Bev. 
William  A.  Sayre,  who  has  for  that  time  been  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  Pine  Plains,  and  the  other, 
Bev.  William  J.  McCord,  has  not  been  able  for 
some  years  to  be  active  in  the  ministry.  He  has 
held  forth  the  Word  of  Life  in  the  ministry  of  pa¬ 
tience  under  tribulation,  doing  also  what  ho  could 
with  the  pen.  k.  w. 

Bochbsteb  Fbesbyteby.  —  At  its  adjourned 
meeting  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  Sparta,  Evan 
B.  Evans  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 
The  Bev.  J.  E.  Elttredge  presided,  Bev.  George  E. 
Ward  conducted  the  opening  service,  Bev.  F.  8. 
Crawford  preached  the  sermon  from  the  words 
“  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  ” — the  ven¬ 
erable  Father  Aitken,  though  quite  feeble,  offered 
the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Dr.  Levi  Parsons  gave 
the  charge.  Also,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dis¬ 
solved  between  Bev.  Alfred  E.  Bates  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Lima,  and  a  letter  given  him  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs. 

Buffalo  Pbbsbyteby.— The  regular  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  Buffalo  Presbytery  was  held  at  Fredonla, 
and  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  Ist  with  a 
sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  Bev.  W.  Alfred 
Gay,  from  Luke  ii.  14,  after  which  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  administered.  Bev.  William  S.  Hubbell 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  though  trained  in 
Boston  methods,  despatched  the  business  with 
the  same  ease  and  promptness  that  would  have 
appeared  in  one  all  his  life  accustomed  to  Presby¬ 
terian  rules.  Bev.  Dr.  Bufus  S.  Green  was  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  The  business  was  all  finished,  and 
an  adjournment  was  reached  on  Tuesday  night. 
Bev.  A.  B.  Bobinson,  now  preaching  to  the  church 
at  Gowanda,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Maumee,  and  the  Bev.  Herbert  D.  Cone,  who  is  to 
be  installed  over  the  church  at  Blpley  Oct.  11, 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon. 
Provisional  arrangements  were  made  looking  to 
the  reception  of  two  other  brethren,  one  of  whom 
is  pastor-elect  of  the  church  in  Jamestown,  and 
the  other  of  the  church  in  Clarence.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wells  of  the  Faith  and  Works  Mission  in  Buffalo 
withdrew  his  request  for  ordination,  but  goes  on 
with  his  useful  work.  Benewed  aid  was  asked 
for  the  church  in  Dunkirk,  and  for  the  church  in 
Glenwood,  and  the  applications  were  endorsed. 
The  Fall  Narrative  presented  nothing  that  calls 
for  extended  remark,  but  said  that  eridently  the 
prevailing  aspect  of  the  religious  life  within  our 
bounds  is  not  very  cheering.  One  spot,  however, 
within  the  bishopric  of  Bov.  Morton  F.  Trippe, 
our  missionary  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  is  very 
bright,  and  brother  Trippe  drew  a  most. encourag¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  work  he  is  prosecuting.  One 
interesting  item  of  business  was  the  presentation 
by  Pastor  Eneeland  of  two  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  now  fitting  for  college  in  Fredonia. 
These  young  men  are  Bulgarians,  Marco  Popoff 
and  Pavel  Todoroff,  who  left  their  country  on  ac¬ 
count  of  persecution,  soon  acquired  the  P"gUsh 
tongue,  are  bright,  earnest,  hopeful  student^  de¬ 
sire  the  sacred  ndnistry,  and  purpose  a  return,  to 
prosecute  evangelical  labors  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  They  were  taken  under  care  of  Presbytery 
and  brother  Eueeland,  for  his  church  engaged  to 
provide  for  one  of  them.  It  was  resolved  to  over¬ 
ture  the  Synod,  that  each  Presbytery  should 
represented  in  it  on  a  basis  of  ministers  and 
churches  taken  together,  the  combined  number  of 
14  entitling  to  one  minister  and  one  elder,  28  to 


credit. 

search  the  arraignment  thoroughly,  and  to 
strike  out  from  it  (1)  everything  of  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  prima  facie  proot  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  investigation,  and  (2)  every¬ 
thing  which,  if  proven,  would  not  constitute 
an  offence  requiring  formal  discipline.  The 
simple  statement  of  these  rules  is  their  justifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  the  language  of  our  Book,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Book  as  now  in  process  of 
amendment,  clearly  enforces  them. 

M^t  is  very  obvious  that  the  Presbytery  erred 
grievously  in  the  first  direction,  by  admitting 
formal  and  serious  charges  against  the  brother 
arraigned,  which  the  body  was  afterwards 
obliged  by  unanimous  vote  to  declare  not  sus¬ 
tained.  The  fifth  charge,  for  example,  accused 
Mr.  White  of  having  taught  that  “  men  could 
be  saved  through  morality,”  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  vote  adopting  the  arraignment  ap¬ 
proved  the  allegation.  Its  clear  duty  was  to 
ask  itself  at  the  outset  why  it  arraigned  him 
on  such  a  charge,  before  putting  him  formally 
on  trial ;  and  it  was  little  less  than  an  outrage 
to  accuse  him  of  something  for  which,  on  full 
judicial  investigation,  no  shadow  of  founda¬ 
tion  was  discovered.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
second  charge  “as  to  the  Trinity.”  The  Presby¬ 
tery  publicly  accused  the  defendent  of  teaching 
radical  error  on  this  vital  point,  and  was  oblig¬ 
ed  at  the  last  to  make  the  humiliating  confes¬ 
sion  that  it  could  not  prove  its  allegation  to  its 
own  satisfaction.  The  making  of  these  charges, 
in  such  circumstances,  was  a  great  wrong  to 
him,  and  one  which  proper  care  at  the  outset 
would  have  saved  the  court  from  the  error  of 
making.  Other  Presbyteries,  and  our  Sessions 
also,  may  well  learn  from  this  instance  the 
error  and  the  sin  of  allowing  charges  to  be 
tabled  against  a  person  in  good  standing  with¬ 
out  careful  scrutinizing  of  everything  that  is 
alleged.  The  common  fame  in  the  case  should 
be  investigated  at  the  start,  and  its  affirma¬ 
tions  should  be  admitted,  as  furnishing  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  for  a  formal  investigation,  only 
when  they  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
their  validity  made  apparent. 

The  other  error  needs  to  be  exposed  in  the 
same  way.  The  largest  part  of  the  third  charge, 
as  to  the  nature  of  sin,  was  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  set  aside ;  like  the  fifth,  touching  salvation 
through  morality.  The  second  specification  in 
that  charge  related  to  the  imputation  of  the 
sin  of  Adam.  If  we  may  judge  from  his  own 
statement,  Mr.  White  held  what  is  termed 
mediate,  as  distinguished  from  immediate  im¬ 
putation.  At  the  farthest,  his  opinion  does  not 
go  beyond  the  equally  Calvinistic  theory,  which 
passes  by  the  name  of  social  liability — a  theory 
strongly  advocated  by  such  men  as  Lyman 
Beecher  and  Albert  Barnes,  and  still  extensive¬ 
ly  current  in  the  united  Church.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  arraignment  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  natural 
or  federal  headship,  was  a  serious  mistake. 
It  should  have  been  said,  in  harmony  with  a 
principle  recognized  in  common  law :  Suppose 
this  be  proven,  it  constitutes  no  offence,  be¬ 
cause  the  defendant  has  a' right,  in  our  Church, 
to  hold  the  view  alleged,  and  the  specification 
should  therefore  be  stricken  out.  This  was  the 
proper  course  to  pursue,  and  the  Presbytery 
would  have  relieved  itself  from  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  dilemma  had  it  recognized  the  princi¬ 
ple.  As  it  is,  the  body  has  won  the  bad  dis¬ 
tinction  of  putting  one  of  its  number  on  trial 
for  holding  views  openly  held  by  hundreds  of 
our  ministers,  and  recognized  as  allowable  in 
our  Church.  The  fact  that  conviction  was  at¬ 
tained  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  is  an  alleviat¬ 
ing  circumstance  in  the  case.  But  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  all  concerned  had  the 
Presbytery  stricken  out  the  allegation  as  in¬ 
trinsically  improper,  and  saved  the  defendant 
from  the  necessity  of  proving  himself  innocent 
in  the  presence  of  a  body  which  ought  never, 
on  any  such  ground,  to  have  implied  that  he 
was  gruilty  of  the  sin  of  inculcating  heresy  in 
our  Church. 

These  criticisms  are  made  chiefiy  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  justice  and  of  charity,  and  with  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  save  other  ecclesiastical  courts 
from  like  mistake.  We  would  simply  add,  as 
a  further  criticism,  that  the  presentment  of  the 


The  Interior  is  a  wonderfully  bright  paper — 
the  brightest  in  the  world,  probably.  It  does 
not  put  it  exactly  in  this  way  to  the  young 
theologians  of  the  seminaries,  but  it  is  the  ob¬ 
vious  inference  of  a  handbill  sent  to  them  from 
its  office,  that  it  is  brighter  than  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter  at  least ;  and  probably  brighter 
than  the  truly  bright  paper  which  its  close 
friend  Major  Bright  edits.  Now  brightness  is 
well  enough,  where  there,  is  not  too  much  of 
it.  The  desert  is  a  very  bright  place,  but  the 
brightness  there  is  relieved:  oases  and  shad¬ 
ows  occur  here  and  there.  But  The  Interior  is 
just  bright !  It  stakes  its  reputation  and  hope 
of  currency  on  this  glaringly  superficial  qual¬ 
ity.  If  it  were  not  so  all-over-bright,  there 
might  be  a  little  verge  for  modesty ;  but  mod¬ 
esty,  and  not  bright  boasting,  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  _ 

The  trustees  of  Lafayette  College  have  se¬ 
lected  a  successor  to  Dr.  Cattell  in  the  person 
of  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Bristol,  Penn.,  Dr.  John  H.  Mason  Knox.  It 
is  understood  that  he  will  accept.  The  new 
President  is  a  son  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Knox 
of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  New  York, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College.  He  is 
specially  fitted  for  his  new  duties,  however,  by 
ha\Hng  been  long  a  pastor  in  Easton,  where  La¬ 
fayette  College  is  located,  and  of  late  years  one 
of  its  most  interested  and  infiuential  trustees. 
All  who  know  Dr.  Knox  personally,  will  antici¬ 
pate  for  him  a  successful  administration.  This 
College,  which  is  just  about  to  lose  a  President 
of  exceptional  ability,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  choice  of  his  successor. 


THE  NEW  HOARD. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies  elsewhere  presents  the 
initial  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  agency.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  read,  pondered,  and  acted 
upon  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  our 
Church— rather,  we  should  say,  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country— at  heart.  That  there  is  a 
most  urgent  work  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  is  apparent  enough  to  all  intel¬ 
ligent  and  serious  minds.  Indeed  in  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  many  such,  the  emergency  has 
become  so  great  as  to  seem  discouraging.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  relinquished  former  educational 
agencies,  and  now  for  years  its  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  colleges  and  preparatory  schools 
have  been  fitful  and  uncertain.  It  is  true  that 
large  gifts  have  been  made,  both  by  churches 
and  individuals.  But  these  gifts  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  distributed  to  the  best  advantage ; 
relative  needs  and  deserts  have  not  been  weigh¬ 
ed  with  care  and  knowledge.  Those  who  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  story  of  their  wants  with 
skill,  have  carried  off  the  lion’s  share.  Many 
worthy  institutions,  sometimes  our  “very 
own,”  have  been  quite  overlooked  and  neglect¬ 
ed,  while  those  not  so  related  have  prospered 
on  our  bounty.  Now  this  no-policy  will  no 
longer  do,  unless  we  are  content  to  ignore  and 
dishonor  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  and  take  inferior  rank  in  this  whole 
matter  of  Christian  Education.  The  question 
is  fairly  sprung ;  and  events  will  rapidly  decide 
for  us  if  we  fail  to  decide  for  ourselves,  by 
united  and  vigorous  effort.  The  opportunity 
is  a  great  one.  May  we  be  wise  to  improve  it, 
and  by  united  counsels  call  down  the  blessing 
of  God  on  all  our  efforts. 

And  this  new  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  is 
now  fully  manned.  We  learn  that,  after  due  de¬ 
liberation,  they  have  made  choice  of  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse,  for  secretary,  and 
that  he  will  in  all  probability  accept.  “An  ex¬ 
cellent  selection;  one  that  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  in  all  the  Church,”  we  imagine 
we  hear  hundreds  of  our  readers  saying,  who 
have  long  known  him  here  at  the  East,  and 
especially  in  this  city— and,  withal,  a  stroke  of 
abnegation,  in  view  of  his  present  residence, 
which  promises  well  for  a  Board  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  rival  city  of  Chicago !  The 
St.  Louis  pastor  will  now  do  well  to  gracefully 
accept  the  imposition  of  his  long  rejected  and 
despised  doctorate,  and  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  our  honored  secretaries.  Of  old  Dr. 
Ganse  was  a  leader,  with  Dr.  Elbert  Porter  and 
others,  of  the  progressive  party  in  the  good  old 
Dutch  Church.  We  shall  now  look  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  his  doing  a  grand  work  in  another 
sphere — one  in  which  all  his  fine  resources  and 
devotion  to  duty  will  find  ample  scope.  May 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  preserve  his 
health  and  grant  him  ample  success. 


The  Germans  celebrated  their  first  American 
settlement  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  last. 
It  was  two  hundred  years  ago  that  a  small  col¬ 
ony  of  German  Moravians,  under  a  patent  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  William  Penn,  settled  at  what  is 
still  called  Germantown,  though  within  the 
precincts  of  Philadelphia.  These  people  had 
experienced  hard  usage  at  home.  Their  lands 
had  been  made  desolate  by  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  and  they  were  required  to  render  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  against  their  con¬ 
science.  They  soon  excited  the  antipathy  of 
Penn’s  English  colonists,  and  the  Germans 
who  settled  in  Philadelphia  were  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  their  room  was  considered  more 
valuable  than  their  company.  But  the  stream 
that  once  began  to  flow  did  not  stop  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  Germantown  settlement  flour¬ 
ished.  The  people  were  temperate,  hardy,  in¬ 
dustrious,  thrifty.  One  of  them,  Christopher 
Sauer,  printed  the  first  Bible  produced  on  this 
continent,  forty  years  before  the  first  English 
Bible  was  printed  by  Robert  Aitken  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  grandfather  of  David  Ritten- 
house,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  paper-mill  there  in  1690. 
Before  the  Revolution,  the  German  colony  was 
incorporated  in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  then  extensively  peopled  by  German  set¬ 
tlers  ;  but  out  of  that  little  colony  has  grown, 
by  constant  reinforcements  from  the  Father- 
land,  the  German  element  in  our  population — 
an  element  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  country.  Of  late  years  the  German  im¬ 
migration  has  numerically  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  people,  and  New  York  is  the  second 
German  city  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  5,000,000  Germans  and  people  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent  in  this  country.  These  people  are 
quiet,  industrious,  frugal ;  they  have  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  excel  as  skilled  work¬ 
men  in  the  mechanic  arts.  They  have  poured 
in  streams  into  the  rich  Western  States,  where 
they  are  cultivating  farms  and  building  homes. 
Their  influence  on  the  future  of  our  country 
will  be  very  great,  we  trust  also  salutary. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  covers  a  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  are  many  outlying  hamlets  and 
some  weak  churches  that  need  to  hear  the 
Gospel  sounded  out  in  all  its  emphasis,  in  or¬ 
der  to  their  awaking  to  better  things.  A  for¬ 
mal  visitation  of  these  has  been  again  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  Presbytery.  This  is  a  most 
timely  movement,  and  one  which,  if  begun  and 
carried  forward  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord, 
must  call  down  a  blessing  on  the  churches  of 
all  engaged  in  it.  The  inquiry  might  well  be 
raised  in  the  now  convening  Synods,  how  far 
similar  efforts  have  been  determined  upon. 
They  should  be  encouraged  throughout  the 
Church.  Pastors  will  strengthen  themselves, 
and  do  a  great  good  also,  by  turning  evan¬ 
gelists  on  occasion.  Their  ministrations  among 
unaccustomed  people  within  the  bounds  will 
be  welcomed,  and  have  a  power  which  no 
stranger  could  exert. 


The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  are 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  Rev.  Frank  Thomp¬ 
son,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Wilton,  Conn.,  to  be  their  chaplain  at  the  port 
of  Valparaiso.  Before  he  was  preacher,  he  was 
the  first  offleer  of  a  ship.  Christians  will  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  one  who  takes  the  position 
once  held  so  long,  so  honorably,  and  so  useful¬ 
ly,  by  the  lamented  Trumbull. 


jiHinistrris  ana  etiurclieis 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  stated  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  was  held  In  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday  last.  After 
the  usual  exercises  the  Bev.  Or.  John  M.  Worrall 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Bev.  James  H.  Hoad- 
ley  temporary  clerk.  The  Bev.  Albert  Van  Deu- 
sen,  on  account  of  continued  ill  health,  asked 
Presbytery  to  dissolve  his  pastoral  relation  with 
the  First  Union  Church  of  86th  street.  In  grant¬ 
ing  the  request  the  Presbytery  asked  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  stated  clerk,  to  express  its  sympathy  to 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Van  Deusen  in  his  affliction.  The 
Sessional  records  of  the  several  churches  were 
presented  for  examination,  and  in  this  connection 
it  was  recommended  that  the  Sessions  of  the 
churches  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  Ir¬ 
ving  P.  Withington,  now  in  Princeton  Seminary, 
was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as 
a  licentiate.  The  Bev.  Vincent  Pisek  accepted  a 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  this  city.  His  installation  is 
to  take  place  in  the  chapel  at  the  comer  of  4th 
street  and  Avenue  G  on  Nov.  4th  at  5  o’clock. 

The  following  Memorial  Minute  on  the  death  of 
the  Bev.  Edwin  F.  Ualtield,  D.D.,  was  passed  and 
spread  upon  record,  viz: 

Presbytery  being  called  in  the  providence  of  Ood  to 
record  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D., 
who  departed  this  life  Sept.  22, 1883,  would  with  humble 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  express  their  profound 
veneration,  respect,  and  affection  for  the  deceased. 
He  was  justly  held  in  honor  as  a  most  faithful,  useful, 
and  successful  preacher  and  pastor,  a  wise  counsellor 
in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  an  earnest,  capable  pro¬ 
moter  of  every  good  word  and  work.  Called  success¬ 
ively  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  trust  and  usefulnees  which 
the  Church  could  lay  upon  her  ministers,  he  discharged 
every  duty  with  signal  ability  and  fidelity,  and  after 
being  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  a  long  term  of  yoais,  he  was  made  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assemblv,  and  on  his  return  from  that  ser¬ 
vice  he  lay  down  and  died.  A  life  so  lull  of  usefulness 
and  honor  commands  our  admiration,  and  calls  forth 
our  gratitude  that  he  was  spared  so  long  for  our  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  tor  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Church  which  he 
loved  and  served  so  well. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  presented  to 
the  family  of  our  brother,  with  the  assurance  of  our 
tender  sympathy  and  our  prayers  that  they  may  have 
the  continued  care  of  our  and  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven. 


The  German  Government  will  publish  a 
complete  edition  of  Martin  Luther’s  wofks  by 
way  of  celebrating  the  fourth  centennial  of  his 
birth.  They  are  estimated  to  make  twelve 
volumes,  two  of  which  will  probably  be  ready 
by  his  birthday,  Nov.  10,  the  remainder  follow¬ 
ing  at  ^he  rate  of  three  a  year. 


The  Rev.  Dugald  D.  McColl,  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bergen,  N.  Y., 
died  suddenly  in  Le  Roy  Oct.  2d.  An  obituary 
notice  will  appear  next  week. 
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The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23d,  at  7*  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOOBE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Increase  ot  entertainment  made  necessary  l>y 
meeting  In  Wooster,  Oct.  2.Uh,  ol  the  Woman’s  Synodical 
Committee  of  the  Homo  Missionary  Society,  requires  a 
modification  of  our  notice  heretofore  published.  It  was 
our  aim  to  give  free  entertainment  to  all  delegates,  but  In 
view  of  this  meeting,  we  fear  It  will  bo  Impossible.  There¬ 
fore  delegates  to  Synod  having  no  special  preference  foe 
free  entertainment  will  please  so  Inform  the  Committee 
when  they  give  notice  of  their  coming.  Cards  directing  to 
homes  lor  entertainment  free  or  otherwise  will  be  sent 
only  to  delegates,  provided  notice  ol  their  coming  Is  re¬ 
ceived  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  Synod  meets.  Rul¬ 
ing  elders  will  be  particular  to  send  In  their  names  and 
the  church  they  represent.  Ministers  and  elders  falling  to 
give  notice  ten  days  In  advance  will  be  sent  to  hotels  and 
private  boarding-houses  for  entertainment  at  their  own 
expense,  at  the  rale  of  one  dollar  per  day. 

L.  J.  BARKER, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Entertainment. 

Reduced  rates  to  the  delegates  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Ohio,  Oct.  23d,  will  bo  furnished  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  railroads :  All  lines  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Co™" 
pany  (except  Pan  Handle),  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  and 
Cleveland  and  Marietta,  will  Issue  tickets  at  excursion 
rates  without  orders.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  sell  tlcketo 
at  two  cents  jier  mile  each  way  on  orders  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  undersigned,  from  now  to  Oct.  18th.  New 
York,  Lake  Bile  and  Western :  Indiana,  Bloomington  and 
Western;  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo;  Cleve¬ 
land,  Loraine  and  Wheeling;  and  Cleveland,  Akron  and 
Columbus  will  sell  tickets  at  full  rates  to  Junction  polnte 
and  return  atone  cent  per  mile  on  certificate  Issued  by  the 
undersigned.  No  terms  could  be  made  with  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  and  Connotton 
Valley  railroads.  JESSE  MCCLELLAN, 

Secretary  R.  B.  Committee,  Wooster,  O. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesd^, 
OcL  l«th,  at  P.  M.,  and  will  bo  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  moderator.  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  Committee  on  enrollmeirt 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoon  from  3  to  6  o’clock,  and 
again  at  7  o’clock.  In  the  lecture-room  of  the  church,  on 
24th  street,  when  all  ministers  and  elders  In  attendan^ 
are  requested  to  report  In  person.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Narrative  Is  Rev.  William  Walth,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Erie  county,  N.  Y. 

T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Delegates  desiring  entertainment  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  the  some,  will 
please  communicate  the  fact,  by  the  10th  of  October,  to  Rev. 
C.  H.  PAKKHUB8T,  Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
101  East  29th  street.  New  York  city. 

Delegatee  to  the  New  York  Synod  purchasing  tickets  by 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the  New  York,  West  Shore, 
and  Buffalo,  or  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  roads, 
will  on  application  to  the  Committee  ol  Arrangements, 
tain  a  cerUflcale  entitling  them  to  a  return  ticket  over  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna  road  at  one-third,  and  over  the 
other  roads  named  at  one-hall  the  regular  tare.  Ministers 
living  on  or  near  the  lines  ol  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
roads  can  obtain  clerical  tickets  entitling  Utem  to  ride  at 
half  fare. 

The  Synod  of  lown  will  meet  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  on 
’Thursday.  Oct,  18th,  at  7i  P.  M.  Presbyterlal  Clerks  are  re¬ 
quested  to  forward  as  soon  as  iwsslble  to  the  Stated  Clerk  ol 
Synod  the  names  of  delegates. 

DAVID  8.  TAPPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 


two  ministers  and  two  elders,  and  so  on.  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith  was  elected  a  commissioner  to  Auburn 
Theoiopical  Seminary,  to  flil  the  vacancy  of  Rev. 
Henry  Ward.  Measures  were  taken  toward  a 
systematic  visitation  of  the  churches  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery.  The  North  Church,  Buffalo, 
was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  next  stated  meet- 
inp,  and  an  adjourned  meetinp  was  appointed  to 
be  held  in  that  church  on  the  15th  inst.  The  ses¬ 
sion  closed  with  a  popular  meetinp  in  the  oveninp, 
which  was  most  eloquently  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Hubbell 
(the  moderator),  each  of  these  gentlemen  dwelling 
upon  some  asp^t  of  the  advantages  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  impression 
made  by  these  addresses  was  most  happy.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  beautiful  church  ac 
commodations  of  Fredonia,  the  hospitality  of  the 
people,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  pastor,  ren¬ 
dered  the  visit  of  the  Presbytery  delightful. 

STATED  CLERK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayttoa  held  adjourned 
meetings  on  Oct.  2d  and  3d  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
daining  two  graduates  of  the  last  class  in  the 
Auburn  Seminary,  and  installing  them  over  the 
churches  under  their  charge.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  2,  at  Union 
Springs.  Here  William  A.  Service  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Springport.  Rev.  George 
B.  Stewart  of  Auburn  acted  as  moderator,  pro¬ 
pounded  the  constitutional  questions,  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer,  and  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pastor.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Prof. 
Welch  of  the  Seminary  from  the  text  “  The  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  (2  Peter  i. 
16).  It  was  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  power 
and  central  position  of  the  Saviour  in  the  world 
and  in  religion.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
baised  upon  Christ’s  words  to  Peter — “Follow  Me  ” 
—and  was  both  appropriate  and  touching.  The 
charge  to  the  people,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Daniels,  was  unique  in  its  way,  and  that  way  was 
a  good  one.  Mr.  Daniels  having  supplied  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  church  during  the  Summer,  was  in  a 
position  to  speak  intelligently  and  to  the  point. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  the  new  pastor  was 
warmly  greeted  by  his  people.  All  trust  that  a 
long^  and  useful  relation  has  now  begun  here. 
The  next  morning  Presbytery  met  at  King’s  Ferry 
(fourteen  miles  south)  to  ordain  William  S.  Jerome 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Genoa.  This  ven¬ 
erable  church,  founded  in  1798,  lately  lost  its 
much  loved  pastor.  Rev.  J.  S.  Jewell.  But  a  new 
settlement  was  soon  effected,  the  present  pastor 
having  begun  his  work  in  July;  and  the  ordina¬ 
tion  was  attended  by  a  large  congregation.  Mr. 
Stewart  presided,  propounded  the  constitutional 
questions,  and  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  The 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  Prof.  Upson  of  the  Auburn 
Seminary.  It  was  an  able  statement  of  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  nnity  which  characterize  the  Scriptures, 
and  was  based  upon  Heb.  i.  1,  2.  The  charge  to 
the  pastor  was  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Hemenway  of  Au¬ 
burn,  and  that  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hogarth 
of  Geneva.  Each  wsis  appropriate,  that  of  Dr. 
Hogarth  being  in  his  most  characteristic  vein. 
The  exercises  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  large 
congregation  present,  and  all  hope  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  relations  between  the  new  pastor 
and  his  people. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City. — The  stated  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Jersey  City  was  held  in  Passaic  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  2d.  The  heavy  storm  did  not  prevent  a 
full  attendance,  and  a  full  docket  was  cleared  by 
constant  activity,  with  the  efficient  help  of  Revs. 
L.  T.  Shuler  of  Paterson,  moderator,  and  G.  Slu¬ 
ter  of  Arlington,  temporary  clerk.  Reduced  rep¬ 
resentation  and  the  new  Book  of  Discipline  were 
assigned  to  Committees  for  careful  reports  at  the 
December  and  January  meetings.  The  reports  of 
Standing  Committees  bad  more  than  usual  atten¬ 
tion  ;  that  on  Foreign  Missions  was  enforced  by 
the  ensuing  address  of  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  the  Board, 
who  made  a  deep  impression.  The  Narrative  was 
made  up  of  answers  to  searching  inquiries  by  the 
Committee,  and  showed  general  external  prosper¬ 
ity,  except  in  the  cases  of  two  churches  much  de¬ 
pressed  by  debt ;  spiritual  life  was  not  reported 
high,  though  many  of  the  churches  were  increas¬ 
ing  in  benevolence  and  good  works.  The  church 
in  Hoboken  had  leave  to  prosecute  a  call  to  Rev. 
John  B.  Kugler  before  the  Presbytery  of  Newton, 
and  he  is  expected  to  accept  it.  Mr.  A.  C.  Fuller 
is  to  be  ordained  and  iystalled  at  Norwood  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Pdainfield. — Crescent  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  held  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  service  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7th, 
it  was  resolved  to  appoints  committee  of  eleven- 
three  elders,  one  deacon,  two  trustees,  and  five 
from  the  congregation — to  select  and  recommend 
one  whom  they  should  deem  best  qualified  to  as¬ 
sume  the  pastorate  made  vacant  by  Dr.  Bliss’ 
resignation.  The  committee  have  organized  for 
the  responsible  work  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  them,  having  chosen  I.  C.  Pierson  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary. 

The  Prbbbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held  its 
stated  meeting  in  the  Prospect-street  Church, 
Trenton,  Oct.  2.  Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Conkling  was 
unanimously  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  William 
H.  Filson  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Clarion,  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  French- 
town,  and  a  committee  of  Presbytery  was  appoint¬ 
ed  for  his  installation  on  Oct.  30th.  Licentiate 
James  Stuart  Dickson  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia  Central,  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Dayton  church,  and  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  for  bis  ordination  and  installation  as  pastor 
of  said  church  on  the  9th  Instant.  Rev.  John  S. 
Beekman  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  East 
Florida.  The  Overture  on  Reduced  Representa¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Presbytery  rec¬ 
ommended  that  an  organization  be  established  in 
every  congregation  to  “  increase  the  efficiency  of 
Sabbath -sc  bool  teachers,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  Bible  Correspondence  School  sent  out 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worden,  Secretary  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Work.”  Presbytery  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
respectly  overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  require 
the  Btatm  clerks  of  Presbyteries  to  place  tneir  statisti¬ 
cal  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  1884, 
in  order  that  these  reports  may  at  once  be  put  into 
type;  and  to  adopt  such  other  measures  by  way  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  necessary  clerical  help,  in  order  that 
the  Minutes  may  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after 
die  rising  of  the  Assembly.  stated  clebk. 

New  Egypt. — Rev.  W.  J.  Henderson,  late  of 
California,  has  removed  to  New  Egypt,  Ocean 
county,  N.  J. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  at  its  late 
meeting,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev. 
William  G.  Henderson  with  the  church  of  Lower 
Valley,  and  dismissed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Monmouth,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he  has  a 
call  to  labor;  cited  the  Clinton  church  to  show 
cause,  if  any  it  has,  why  the  request  of  their  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  for  a  dissolution  of  his 
pastoral  relation,  shall  not  be  granted,  he  having 
received  a  call  to  another  field ;  received  two 
young  men,  members  of  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Elizabeth,  as  candidates  for  the  ministry;  an¬ 
swered  the  overture  on  reduction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  reports  from  the  churches  were  hope¬ 
ful,  without  being  specially  encouraging.  R. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Twenty  persons  were  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Richmond  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (Rev.  George  H.  Stuart  Campbell  pas¬ 
tor)  on  Sabbath,  Oct.'  7,  eight  by  certificate  and 
twelve  by  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  All  of 
these,  with  one  exception,  were  heads  of  families. 
The  church  has  recently  reduced  its  debt  to 
$3,400,  of  which  $2,700  are  subscribed.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  is  in  a  fiourlshing  condition. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  met  in  the 
Leacock  Church  at  Paradise,  Pa.,  Sept.  25.  Rev. 
George  W.  Ely  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev. 
George  L.  Smith  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  West  Jetsey.  A  petition  was  presented  for  a 
new  church  organization  in  York,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  organize  the  church  on  Oct. 
9th  if  the  way  be  clear.  This  new  enterprise  is 
the  outgrowth  of  mission  work  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  First  Church,  of  which  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Niles  is  pastor.  Rev.  G.  L.  Smith  is  in 
charge  of  this  work.  The  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Ledwith  and  the  Bellevue 
Church  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Ledwith  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelfthia.  Mt. 
Joy  and  Donegal  churches  presented  calls  for  the 
pastoral  seiv’ices  of  Rev.  Robert  Gamble,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  installatiou  ser¬ 
vices  on  Oct.  11.  The  overture  on  the  reduction 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Mt.  Joy.  Adjourned  to  meet  during  the  meeting 
of  Synod  at  Attsburg. 

OHIO. 

Clyde. — Rev.  H.  P.  Barnes  has  changed  his 
residence  from  Windham  to  Clyde,  where  he  may 
in  future  be  addressed. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  met  at  Dimondale, 
Sept.  25.  The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  J.  Swindt, 
preached  from  Isa.  lii.  1.  Rev.  B.  Franklin  was 
elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  Rev.  C.  D.  Ellis  was  received  from 
the  PresbyteiT  of  Saginaw ;  Rev.  P.  A.  McMartin 
was  dismissed  to  the  same  body,  and  Rev.  James 
Baniett  to  the  Presbytery  -of  Kalamazoo,  and  Rev. 
H.  N.  Hoyt  to  the  Mitchell  Association  of  Congre- 


have  just  published 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 
A  Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  in 
Yale  College,  author  of  “The  Principles  of 
Church  Polity.”  2  vols.,  8vo,  $7. 

The  object  of  this  ))ook  Is  to  answer  the  question  “  What 
Is  the  Bible  ?’’  and  in  doinK  this  to  pass  In  review  all  the 
tenable  theories  of  revelation,  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Professor  Ladd  In  his  first  volume  discusses  the  claims 
of  the  Bible,  the  different  classes  of  phenomena  exhibited, 
the  authorship  of  the  Biblical  books,  their  language  and 
style,  and  the  canon  and  text  ot  the  Bible. 

The  second  volume  Is  concerned  with  the  Inquiry  “  What 
has  the  Catholic  Church  believed  concerning  the  Bible,  and 
what  doctrine  of  sacred  Scriptures  accords  with  all  the 
most  closely  allied  Christian  doctrines,  and  with  the  com¬ 
mon  experiences  in  the  direction  and  growth  of  religious 
life.’’ 

The  discussion  of  course  has  an  Intimate  bearing  upon 
the  essential  questions  of  religion  and  religious  faith,  but 
It  Is  wholly  untrammeled  by  mere  conventional  or  tradi¬ 
tional  restrictions. 

The  Intense  concern  at  the  present  day  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  doctrine  ot  the  divine  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  ren¬ 
ders  the  publication  ot  a  work  like  the  present,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  whole  question  anew  In  all  Its  bearings,  and  with 
reference  to  the  latest  and  must  dominant  modes  of 
thought,  especially  opportune  and  Important. 

THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.  A  Survey  of  the 
Geography,  Government,  Literature,  Social  Life, 
Arts  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its 
Inhabitants.  With  Illustrations  and  a  New 
Map  of  the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Williams, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  at  Yale  College ;  author  of  Tonic  and 
Syllabic  Dictionaries  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
2  vols.,  8 VO,  $9. 

There  Is  no  other  single  work  In  existence  describing  the 
character,  resources,  and  history  of  a  country  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  which  for  completeness  and  trustworthiness  can  be 
compared  with  this  account  of  the  Chinese  and  their  Em¬ 
pire.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  fully  Justify  this  claim.  Dr.  Williams  resided  for  forty- 
three  years  in  China,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  this  period 
with  the  study  of  the  land  and  Its  inhabitants.  During 
this  time  the  changes  have  occurred  which  have  raised  the 
Chinese  Empire  from  a  position  of  seml-barbarism  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a  modern  European  State. 

’’  The  Middle  Kingdom  ”  is  not  only  the  fullest  and  most 
authoritative  account  of  the  Chinese  and  their  country  that 
exists,  but  it  is  also  the  most  readable  and  entertaining.  An 
Important  feature  of  the  work  is  a  large  map  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  from  the  best  modern  authorities,  raftre  complete 
and  accurate  than  any  map  of  the  country  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished. 

BIBLICAL  STUDY.  Its  Principles,  Methods, 
and  a  History  of  ils  branches,  together  with  a 
Catalogue  of  a  Reference  Library  for  Biblical 
Study.  By  Charles  A.  Biticnis,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  1  vol.,  Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 
Professor  Briggs’s  book  Is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  great  number  of  readers  and  Bible  students  who  de¬ 
sire  to  know  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigation  and 
the  best  modern  scholarship  in  the  field  of  biblical  study. 
Without  such  a  guide  it  is  Impossible  to  comprehend  the 
discussions  which  now  agitate  the  religious  world  as  to  the 
canon,  the  languages,  the  style,  the  text,  the  Interpretation, 
and  the  criticism  ot  Scripture.  Each  of  these  departments, 
with  other  kindred  topics.  Is  treated  In  a  brief  but  thorough 
and  comprehensive  manner,  and  their  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  presented  together  with  their  present  aspect. 

A  New  Edition  at  a  Reduced  Price. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS  OF  FRANCE. 
By  Henry  M.  Baird,  Professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ot  the  City  of  New  York.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with 
a  map.  Price  reduced  to  $3.50. 

“  Professor  Baird’s  History  Is  fairly  entitled  to  take  Its 
place  among  the  standard  histories ;  in  the  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  history — painstaking  accuracy  and  Judicial 
fairness — It  Is  the  peer  of  those  of  the  best  historical  wri¬ 
ters,  and  it  Is  certainly  surpassed  by  none  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  treat  this  particular  and  Important  epoch.’’ — Lit¬ 
erary  World. 


A  mCTIONARY  OF  tUTOTATIONS  FROM  THR 
POETS;  based  upon  Bohn’s  edition,  with  numerous 
additions  from  American  authors.  Carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  with  index  of  authors  and  chronological 
data,  and  a  concordance  Index  to  every  passage  in  the 
volume.  Introductory  preface  by  R.  H.  Stoddabd. 

Crown  8vo,  768  pp . $11.60 

Interleaved  Edition .  3.60 

•“The  system  of  Indexing  by  numbering  the  passages, 
and  referring  to  them  by  numbers  In  the  Mac  of  AuMer* 
and  Gmeral  Mae,  Is  a  very  thorough  piece  ot  work.’’— Good 
Literature. 

“  Not  only  very  comprehensive,  but  Is  also  admirably  In¬ 
dexed  and  arranged." — Christian  Union. 

"  The  more  competent  the  critic  who  examinee  It,  the 
heartier  will  be  his  favorable  verdict.’’— Congregatlonallst. 

“  The  commendation  of  R.  H.  Stoddard,  which  Is  embod¬ 
ied  ns  a  preface.  Is  a  sufficient  testimonial  to  Its  merits.’’— 
Boston  Pilot. 

’’  For  variety,  fulness  of  Illustration  of  each  topic,  scope, 
and  value  of  the  quotaOons,  the  work  U  superior  to  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  should  find  a  pl^ 
In  every  library.’’— Cyrus  Northrop,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  In  Yale  College. 

’’  It  has  been  compiled  with  excellent  Judgment,  and  evi¬ 
dently  with  great  care,  and  Is  printed  and  Indexed  In  a  way 
to  sfttlsfy  the  most  exacting,  it  ie  a  useful  and  attractlye 
book.’’— Prof.  Edward  H.  Griffin,  Williams  College,  Maas. 

“  It  seems  to  be  unusually  full  and  accurate.  I  tested  It 
on  various  critical  passages,  and  found  It  always  coirect. 
—Prof.  William  Hand  Brown,  Johns-Hopklns  University. 

“A  vast  Improvement  upon  Bohn’s  original  compendi¬ 
um. ’’—E.  C.  Stedman. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

THOMAS  T.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

13  Astor  Place,  Hew  York. 


DIFFIDENCE  IN  MANY  THINGS  MAY  SAVE  MANY 
EMBARRASSMENTS,  BUT  IN  TRADING  IT  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  ALLOWED,  SINCE  HABITUAL  IS  THE  PRACTICE 
OF  NUMEROUS  DEALERS  OF  ASKING  EXTRAVAGANT 
PRICES  IN  ORDER  TO  SECURE  AN  APPROVAL,  CLAIM¬ 
ING  THAT  HONEST  AND  LESSER  PRICES  FAIL  TO 
ATTRACT  ATTENTION.  THAT  THIS  IS  A  FACT  CAN 
BE  BEST  AFFIRMED  BY  EXAMINING  THE  PRICES  OF 
OTHER  HOUSES,  AND  THEN  VISIT  OUR  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT,  AND  FORGETTING  FOR  A  TIME  THAT  YOU 
ARE  IN  GRAND  STREET,  COMPARE  THE  SAME  QUAL¬ 
ITY  OF  GOODS  AND  NOTE  THE  DIFFFJIENCE  IN 
PRICES. 


bath  -  school  ?  ”  “  The  Bible  Correspondence 

School.”  "The  Relation  of  the  Pastor  to  the 
Sabbath-school.”  Tekonsha  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  next  meeting.  Presbytery  was  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  royally  entertained  by  the  people  of 
Dimondale.  e.  van  der  hart,  s.  c. 

WISCONSIN. 

Waukesha. — Rev.  Dr.  Addison  K.  Strong  has 
accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Waukesha,  and  will  begin  his  labors  there  Oct. 
21st.  The  church  hopes  much  good  may  re¬ 
sult  from  this  new  relation.  Dr.  Strong  is  a  high¬ 
ly  acceptable  preacher  and  pastor,  we  can  assure 
them. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs. — We  are  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  owing  to  protracted  illness.  Rev.  S.  A.  Stod¬ 
dard  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  fruitful 
labors  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  indefinitely,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  role  of  an  invalid,  as  above.  His  corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  note  the  change. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Tompkiksvillb,  Richmond  county,  is  now  the 
address  of  Rev.  F.  M.  Kip,  D.D.,  late  of  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Theological  Study.— The  editor  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  has  recently  made  a  visit  to 
the  theological  department  of  Lebanon  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  writes :  “  We  heard  the  recitations,  and 
were  very  much  pleased.  There  are  twenty-two 
young  men  In  the  department.  They  are  all  men 
of  promise,  and  are  deeply  in  earnest.  There  is 
no  danger  that  they  will  be  spoiled  under  such 
instruction  as  they  are  receiving.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  studying  the  Bible — the  preacher’s  text-book. 
The  seminary  is  growing  in  favor  with  our  church¬ 
es.  Scores  of  applications  are  made  every  term 
for  well-equipped  preachers.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  these  urgent  calls  of  the  churches.  We 
hope  that  all  of  our  candidates  will  observe  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  churches  are  making  the 
demand  for  well-qualified  pastors.  They  say  ‘  We 
do  not  want  any  other.’  The  people  do  not  mean 
simply  educated  men.  They  want  a  ministry 
thoroughly  furnished  with  every  good  word  and 
work.  Educated  preachers  are  a  curse  to  any 
church  unless  they  are  filled  with  the  love  of 
souls  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

[This  is  sound  theory  on  the  subject  of  minis¬ 
terial  education,  and  we  give  it  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  the  many  indications  that  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Church  is  to  take  and  hold  honorable 
rank  in  the  coming  great  and  inclusive  (rather 
than  narrow  and  exclusive)  Presbyterian  army. — 
Ed.  Evan.] 


LiADIES’  SUITS 


ladies’  SHOODAH  CLOTH  SUITS,  PLAITED  WAIST, 
TRIMMED  PLUSH,  $12.75.  COST  TO  MANUFACTURE, 
$18.60. 

ALL-WOOL  FLANNEL  SUITS,  JERSEY  SHAPE  BASQUE, 
$8.  WORTH  $12. 

BLACK  CASHMERE  SUITS,  RICHLY  TRIMMED,  $7, 
$9,  $12. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILK  SUI’TS,  RICHLY  TRIM¬ 
MED  BROCADE  VELVETS,  PLUSH  AND  SATIN  CORD 
PASSEMENTERIE,  $25,  $30,  $35. 

TAILOR  MADE  RAGLANS,  MEW  MARKETS,  AND 
JACKETS,  $5.50,  $7,  $9,  $12. 

ENGLISH  WALKING  JACKETS,  JERSEY  SHAPE,  $3.75, 
$4.60,  $6,  $6  TO  $10. 

FRENCH  DIAGONAL  DOLMANS,  TRIMMED,  CONEY 
DEEP  FUR  COLLAR,  $10.75. 

IMPORTED  DOLMANS,  FINEST  BEAVER,  TRIMMED 
ASTRAKHAN  AND  BRAID,  $12.75;  WORTH  $18. 

ELEGANT  DOLMANS  AND  WRAPS  IN  OTTOMAN, 
SATINS,  BROCADED  VELVETS,  AND  HEAVY  CORDED 
SILKS,  $19.50,  $22,  $25  TO  $36. 


Special  Sale. 

500  PIECES  BODY  BRUSSELS  (A  RECENT  PURCHASE), 
COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  FIRST-CLASS  MAKES, 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  AT  20  PER  CENT.  LOWER 
THAN  THE  REGULAR  PRICES. 


Dress  Qoods. 


36-inch  ENGLISH  CASHMERES,  22c. 

36-inch  colored  drap  d’alma,  40c. 

36-inch  all-wool  colored  cashmeres,  43c. 
46-inch  all-wool  colored  cashmeres,  60c. 
44-inch  all-wool  SHOODAH  CLOTHS,  63C. 
camel’s  hair  CLOTH,  20c.  AND  25c. 

DOUBLE  FACED  TRICOTS,  $1.25 ;  REAL  VALUE, 
$1.75. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  WIDTH  PLAIDS,  FROM  12je. 
TO  $1  PER  YARD. 

Dress  Silks. 

BLACK  O’TTOMAN  EGYPTIANS,  49c.  PER  YARD. 
BLACK  GR08  GRAINS  (ALL  SILK),  59c. 

BLACK  SATIN  FINISH,  21  INCHES,  78C. 

RADZINUIS  FOB  CLOAKS  AND  WRAPS,  AT  $1.18, 
$1.25,  $1.38,  $1.50,  $1.65. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  DAMASSE,  FROM  46c.  TO  $3. 


EOB  ONE  WEEK  ONLY: 

200  PIECES  HAND-LOOM  AXMINSTERS  AT  $2  PEE 
yard;  worth  $2.75. 

150  PIECES  VELVETS  (SUPERB  QUALITY)  AT  $1.76 
PER  yard;  worth  $2.25. 

MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPRECIATED. 

250  PIECES  EXTRA  SUPERB  INGRAINS  AT  75  CENTS 
PER  YARD. 


The  PreabFtery  of  Dabaqae  will  meet  at  Farley, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  2  P.  M. 

W.  O.  RUSTON.  Stated  Clerk. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Umimnn  Xotfees 


$150,000  WORTH  CHOICE  IMPORTED  FABRICS,  JEST 
OPENED  AND  PLACED  ON  SALE,  AT 
ABOUT  HALF  THEIR  VALUE. 

200  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT  $20  ;  WORTH  $30. 
100  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT  $25  ;  WORTH  $36. 
200  PIECES  PLAIN  AND  EMBOSSED  PLUSH  AT  $1.26 
PER  YARD  ;  WORTH  $1.75. 


MEMORIAL  RESOIiUTIONS. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Che¬ 
mung,  held  at  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  the  following  action  was 
taken,  and  the  Permanent  Clerk  was  directed  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  The  New  Yobe  Evangelist: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  re¬ 
move  from  us  by  death  our  faithful  co-lalx>rer  and  dear 
brother,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  and 

Whereas,  These  strong  ties  which  bound  us  together 
so  closely  and  so  long  cannot  be  severed  without  mov¬ 
ing  our  deepest  sensibilities,  therefore  we  bear  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  signal  ability,  Christian  courage,  tire¬ 
less  industry,  uniform  courtesy,  constant  kindness,  and 
unswerving  fidelity  of  our  brother  beloved.  For  nearly 
fourteen  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  this  Presbytery, 
and  we  have  always  found  him  ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work.  We  feel  that  “  a  great  man  has  fallen 
this  day  In  Israel.”  We  honored  him  as  the  vigilant, 
skilful,  successful  champion  of  evangelical  truth, 
whether  assailed  by  open  infidelity,  or  the  more  in¬ 
jurious  influence  of  a  specious  liberalism.  His  earnest, 
effective  labors  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  are  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude.  The  press  was  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  his  ready  pen,  in  the  discussion  of  many  of 
the  important  questions  of  the  present  day.  His  family, 
the  church  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  honored  and 
beloved  pastor,  the  friends  of  Christian  education,  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  order,  mourn  his  departure.  It  was 
his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him, 
and  to  finish  his  work.  While  we  grieve  that  we  shall 
see  his  face  no  more,  bis  example  shall  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  us  to  renewed  diligence  in  the  cause  of  that 
Divine  Master  to  whose  service  he  consecrated  all  the 
energies  of  his  soul,  body,  and  spirit. 

“  With  us  bis  name  shall  live 
Through  long  succeeding  years. 

Embalmed  with  all  our  hearts  can  give. 

Our  praises  and  our  tears.” 

8.  D.  Jewell,  Permanent  Clerk. 


OUR  DISPLAY  AND  ASSORTMENT  OF  MILLINERY 
GOODS  CANNOT  BE  GAINSAID  TO  BEING  THE  LARG¬ 
EST  IN  THIS  CITY,  AND  WE  CLAIM  FOB  IT  (BOTH 
TRIMMED  AND  UNTRIMMED)  ALL  THAT  IS  POSSIBLE 
IN  FINE  QUALITY,  DESIRABLE  NOVELTIES,  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP,  ETC.,  AND  AT  PRICES  WHICH  WE  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  WILL  GIVE  A  MATERIAL  SAVING.  AN  EXAM¬ 
INATION  WILL  QUICKLY  DEMONSTRATE  THE  TRUTH 
OF  OUR  CLAIM.  * 

BLANKETS  AND  COMFORTABLES  IN  LARGE  ASSORT- 
MEN’TS. 

JERSEYS  IN  UNLIMITED  QUANTITIES. 

HOSIERY,  WINTER  UNDERWEAR  IN  ALL  THE 
POPULAR  MAKES. 

FUR  GARMENTS  AT  MUCH  BELOW  FURRIERS. 


13th  St.  and  6th  Ave, 

NEW  YORK. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili^  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
CouN'miEs. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
sent  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  lyrice,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  Fork. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WELL  ATTENDED  TO. 

SAMPLES  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

OUR  FASHION  QUARTERLY,  AT  15c.,  GIVES  A  FULL 
PRICE-LIST  OF  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK,  WITH  MANY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Absolutely  Pure 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ol  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  can*.  BoxAL  BAKING  POWDEB  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


STEPHEN,  M.D 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 

,  “  WIDE,  WIDE  WOIiLDf* 

'  12x00, 

1.  My  Desire.  A  Story.  12mo.  -  -  -  -  $1  76 

2.  The  End  of  a  Coil.  A  Story.  l'2mo.  -  1  75 

8.  The  Letter  of  Credit.  A  Story.  12ino.  1  75 
4.  Nobody.  A  Story.  12mo. . 1  75 


309,  311,  313,  to  321  GRAND  STREET, 

56,  68,  W,  62,  ’TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 


OR  "NO  TENSION’  SEWING  MACHINE 


runniM  machine  of  other  makes, 

HAVB  TOB  THOROVOHXT  TKSTBO  1X7 

Willeoz  !s  Gibbs S.  M.  Co.,  658  Breadway,  K.  7, 


FOB  SALS. 

PBW  IVo.  63  Madison  Square  Church,  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Parkhurst  pastor. 

HOUGH  &  PHRANER,  155  Crosby  St.,  New  York  city. 


Hutton— Chbmtt— In  Cedar  Valley,  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1883,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  Geobob 
Hutton  of  Wooster  and  Miss  Lydia  J,  Chbisty  of 
Cedar  Valley. 

l^NOS— Taylob— On  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  at  “  Sasco  Hill,” 
Southport,  Conn,  (the  residence  of  the  bride’s  grand¬ 
father,  Mr,  Ebenezer  Monroe),  by  Rev.  William  Howell 
Taylor,  Alanson  T.  Enos  of  'Brooklyn,  to  Jennie 
Louise  Taylob,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 


Miss  Prudence.  By  Jennie  M.  Drinkwater 

Conklin.  12ujo.  --.--...--$150 
Philosophy  and  Christianity.  Morris.  -  -  1  76 
How  Shall  1  go  to  God.  Bonar.  .  -  -  -  40 

A.  L.  0.  E.  Library.  New  Edition.  16mo. 

Crimson  cloth,  50  vols.,  wood  case.  Net  28  00 
A  Bag  of  Stories.  By  A,  B.  Warner.  -  -  75 

Life  of  Robert  Moffat.  --------176 

Spurgeon’s  Sermons.  10  vols. . 10  00 

Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Green.  -  -  -  1  00 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHINC, 

mdewerythlng  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  V/a< 
tor,  without  danger  to  ftbrio  or  hancU. 

Sawtf  lutbor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax- 
Iwg'^.  And  k  of  great  value  fb  hoosekeepen. 
■old  I7  all  Grocers— hot  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  nrged  npon  yon.  PEARhlffB 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  beocfl 
the  name  of  JAMBS  PYI.B.  New  York. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

(Founded  a.  d.  18qo.) 

731  Hadleon  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  in  Its 
appointments.  The  64th  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  19th.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Are  offering 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION 

OP 


Beatlis 


Tannatt— At  Greenville,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6th,  1883,  Mrs. 
Maby  Tannatt,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

Adams- At  Northvllle,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
22, 1883,  Samuel  Adams,  aged  62  years. 

Pabk— In  Franklin  Township,  Pa.,  Sept.  22d,  1883, 
Nbhbmiah  Pabk,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  death  of  this  Christian  patriarch  the  Church 
has  experienced  more  than  an  ordinary  loss.  He  was 
one  of  those  fifty  described  in  Psa.  xii.  1,  as  godly  and 
faithful ;  and  when  such  servants  of  the  I^rd  cease  and 
fail  from  earth  and  time’s  labors,  surviving  friends  and 
an  afflicted  church  may  well  mourn  their  departure — 
and  yet  with  submission  and  thankfulness,  "  for  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.”  This  good  brother  was  born  Feb.  12, 1802;  was 
married  March  4, 1829,  to  Hannah  Smith,  a  most  worthy 
and  like-minded  Christian  companion,  whose  death 
in  the  early  Spring  of  this  year  was  noticed  by  the  ap¬ 
preciative  pen  of  Dr.  Anson  Smyth.  Brother  Park  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  Franklin  Presbyterian  Church  at  Upson- 
ville  in  1831,  and  in  1842  was  chosen  and  ordained  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  church.  Thus  for  fifty-two  years  he 
has  bmn  a  bright  and  shining  spiritual  light  as  an  up¬ 
right,  faithful  disciple  of  the  Master,  and  for  over  forty- 
one  years  he  has  served  in  the  Lord’s  house,  a  safe 
oounsellor,  a  prudent  office-bearer,  deeply  interested  in 
the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  Zion,  always  at  his  post,  al¬ 
ways  bearing  hie  part  fn  the  worship  of  God.  He  was 
the  last  one  of  a  trio  of  veteran  elders  with  which  this 
church  has  been  favored.  To  himself  and  wife  for 
many  years  The  Evangelist  bad  been  a  joyous  mes¬ 
senger  of  tidings  of  Gospel  progress  and  triumphs; 
and  by  it  they  were  helped  to  pray  and  labor  with  more 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  toils,  duties,  and  rewards  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom.  We  miss  our  brother  in  the 
sanctuary  and  in  the  Session.  We  thank  God  for  bis 
holy  life  and  his  present  heavenly  delights.  We  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  daughter  who  for  years  provided  for, 
watched  over,  and  ministered  with  untiring  love  to 
these  aged  parents.  j.  w.  baynob. 


MISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOLi  FOR  OIRI.8,  718 
Madison  Avenue,  reopens  MONDAY,  Sept.  24,  1868. 
Boys’  classes  separate.  Public  school  methods.  Hiss  Ohis- 
holm  will  be  at  home  September  17th. 


EGBERT  CARTER  &  BROS, 


530  Broadway,  New  York. 

49* Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


FOR  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  T. 
Address  Rev.  C.  D.  BICE. 


A  FINE  BDSIMSS  OPFOETDlllTT. 

®.  F.  ROB,  proposing  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  literary 
work,  offers  his  Plant  Business,  stock  and  good  will,  for 
sale ;  is  willing  to  rent  land  and  make  very  advantageous 
offers.  Address  E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


INGRAIN 

CARPETINGS 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Prlvato 
Instmctiom  for  backward  scholars.  Send  for  new  caUdogu*. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.H.,  Principal. 


SAFE  INVESTMENT, 


^BDGWICK  INSTITVI'B,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
^  A  Select  Family  School,  The  School  year  commences 
September  13th.  Send  for  circular. 

PrlnolDals  F’  VAN-LENNEP.  D.D. 
mucipais,  jj,  J  VXN-I.ENNEP  A  H 


AMONG  THE  MONGOLS. 


The  undersigned  is  making  loans  at  8  and  10  per  cent,  net 
to  Eastern  parties.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
property  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  references 
given  in  every  case.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  W.  IDDINGS,  Grand  Forks, 

Dakota  Territory. 


Rev.  James  Gilmour.  A  fresh  and  mo84  interesting 
account  of  tbs  home-life,  manners,  customs,  beliefs,  and 
practices  of  this  strange  people.  Over  30  cute  and  map. 
12mo.  398  pp.  $1.60. 


in  all  the  recent  popular  colorings  at  unusually 

Low  Prices. 

Also  Floor  Oilcloths,  Linoleam  and  Cortielne, 
Rngs,  Mats,  &e. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  22d  Year  opens  September  12th.  Buildings 


-  - -r —  — , - -  Buildings 

new.  Superior  appointments.  Civil  Engineering.  Chem¬ 
ical,  Collegiate,  English  Courses.  Degrees  conferred. 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 


^trbetHsementis 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Barr.  The  tales  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  ScoKIsb  scenes  and  traits  of  character  combine  to  give 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  volume.  12mo.  320  pp.  6  cute. 
81.25. 


Broadway,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 


Clmrles  Scribner’s  Sons 

HAVS  JirST  FTTSLZSnXD 

TWO  VOLUMES  OP  A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


lAYlTOA  1.AKB  MIUTARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
’  N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


DAISY  SNOWFUm  SECRET. 


teekskiU  (N.  Y.)  Military  Acoden 

lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.] 


For  sirsti- 
Principal. 


Mrs.  G.  S.  Reany.  A  grand  temperance  story  for  young 
ladies,  showing  what  they  may  do  to  close  our  homes 
against  such  secrete  as  troubled  Daisy  Snowflake.  12rao. 
296  pp.  6  cute.  $1.25. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Barr.  A  story  for  young  people,  disclosing 
Scottish  life  in  all  its  strength  and  depth,  its  romance,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  beauty,  with  its  marked  religious  element 
12mo.  311  pp.  5  cute.  81.25. 


Edited  by  W.  J.  UNTON  and  R.  H.  STODDARD. 
A  series  of  five  small  volnmes,  13mo,  abont 
350  pp.  each,  price  $1. 

I.  CHAUCER  TO  BURNS.  Now  Ready. 

11.  LYRICS  OF  THE  NINTEENTH  CENTURY.  Now  Ready. 

III.  BALLADS  AND  ROMANCES. 

IV.  DRAMATIC  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS. 

V.  TRANSLATIONS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sold  separately  or  in  sets. 

T7iis  Collection  is  the  largest  yet  undertaken,  and 
covers  more  fully  than  any  other  the  whole  fidd  of 
English  poetical  literature.  At  the  same  time.  Us 
form  is  the  most  convenient  possible,  the  five  volumes 
of  handy  size  greatly  surpassing  fn  this  respect  a 
single  heavy  book. 

As  the  work  was  directly  suggested  by  the  defects  of  the 
existing  anthologies,  it  has  especially  sought  to  repair 
these  in  two  respects. 

OOMPBEHENSIVENESS.— Notable  omissions  of  other  col¬ 
lections  have  been  supplied,  and  no  portion  of  the  flel*  of 
Englisb  Poetry  has  been  neglected,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  unquestioned  and  familiar  masterpieces  common 
to  the  older  collections  are  retained. 

ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY  OF  TEXT. — No  poem  has  been 
admitted  without  the  most  careful  search  through  the 
various  editions  of  the  author,  and  the  moot  thorough  com¬ 
parison  of  critical  comments.  Upon  this  point  special 
stress  is  laid,  it  being  the  aim  ot  the  editors  to  produce  a 
cyclopedia  of  English  verse  the  text  of  which  thall  be  an  author¬ 
ity.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  work  is  the  result  ot  many 
years’  general  oollectlon,  comparison,  and  criticism,  Mr. 
Linton  has  devoted  the  last  year  entirely  to  minute  study 
and  verification  in  the  British  Museum. 

Each  volume  will  contain,  as  an  introduction,  an  essay 
by  Hr.  Stoddard  on  the  period  or  class  ot  English  Poetry 
which  it  covers.  The  introduction  to  the  first  volume  also 
treats  of  English  Poetry  before  Chaucer. 

The  poems  ot  each  author  are  group^  under  his  name, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  very  brief  biographical 
and  bibliographical  notes  by  the  editors  upon  the  poets 
represented  in  it.  Brief  glossarial  and  explanatory  notes 
are  also  appended,  with  others  noticing  current  differences 
of  text,  etc. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CENTRAL  AFRICA,  JAPAN,  AND  FUL 


In  November. 


Sketches  of  three  of  the  most  Interesting  mission  fields 
of  the  present  day,  showing  what  has  been  done,  and  what 
remains  to  do,  in  bringing  them  to  Christ  12mo.  296  pp. 
Over  60  cute.  81.25. 


Fine  Table  Ware 

AND  FANCY  GOODS 


NotCas 


OlBcial  Builetln  of  the  National  Woman’s  Chrls» 
tlan  Temperance  Union.  Headquarters,  No.  16  East 
Fourteenth  street.  New  York  city.  The  tenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
will  he  held  in  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning  Oct.  Slst  and  continuing  four 
days.  The  Convention  will  be  composed  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  State  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secre- 
teuries  and  Treasurers,  the  superintendents  ol  departments, 
the  editor  and  pablisher  of  our  official  organ,  one  delegate 
at  large  from  each  auxiliary  State,  and  one  delegate  for 
every  five  hundred  paying  members  of  auxiliary  State 
Unions — Territories  and  District  of  Columbia  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  same  basis.  The  Executive  Committee  will 
meet  Oct.  30tb  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  every  member  is  re¬ 
quested  to  be  present.  Each  State  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  will  be  supplied  with  blank  credentials  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  her  State.  Delegates  desiring  entertainment, 
will  please  send  their  names  to  Mrs.  S.  W.  Scripps,  No.  173 
Harrison  avenue,  Detroit.  For  railroad  rates  address  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Carse,  No.  159  South  Wood  street,  Chicago.  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  desir^  that  Tuesday,  Oct.  23d,  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
prayer  by  our  local  auxiliaries,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
rest  upon  this  National  Convention.  Yours  *'  tor  God  and 
Home  and  Native  Land," 

FRANCES  E.  WILLARD,  President, 
CAROLINE  B.  BUELL,  Cor.  Sec. 


Mrs.  G.  S.  Reany.  A  book  for  young  men,  bringing  ont 
truths  such  as  they  need ;  written  In  a  most  attractive  styls. 
I2mo.  270  pp.  81. 


Mrs.  G.  S.  Beany.  A  book  full  ot  best  suggestions  for 
young  ladies,  written  by  a  warm-hearted  Christian  woman. 
12mo.  250  pp.  81. 


IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  A  rtistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation  :  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied 
shades  of  Gold. 

ROOMS  :  686  BRO./i.T)W  A^Y, 
FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  MASS.  YORK. 


WAYSIDE  SPRINGS. 


T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  These  sketches  are  refreshing  os  a 
spring  of  cold  water  to  a  traveller,  and  every  one  comes 
from  the  heavenly  fountain.  16mo.  160  pp.  Limp  cloth, 
60c. ;  gilt  edge,  with  portrait,  76c. 


FOR  OUR  DAUGHTERS.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Beany.  A  text  Of 
Scripture  and  short  devotional  meditation  for  dally  use. 
16mo.  160  pp.  Limp,  6c. ;  gilt,  76c. 

UHLE  GLORY’S  MISSION, 

And,  FOUND  AT  LAST.  Two  touching  stories  of  life 
among  the  poor.  16mo.  186  pp.  4  cute.  76c. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  52  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston ;  1512  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  75  State  Street,  ^Chester; 

lYo  vir.v.-u  A _ _ nnm 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  will  be 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  22d  street  (Rev.  Howard  Crosby’s,  D.D.),  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  17th,  at  3  P.  M.  Interesting  missionary 
addresses  may  be  expected. 


The  Woman’s  S^nodlcnl  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  in  New  York  State  will  meet  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Fourth -avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Crosby  pos- 
torl  on  Thursday,  Oct.  18th,  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  H. 

Mrs.  MABY  HARTLEY  BROWN,  Sec. 


500,000  Volumes. 

Tlie  Choicest  Literature  of  the  World, 

lOO-PifiE  CATlLOeilE  FB££. 

Lowest  prices  ever  knowftv — JSPOT  sold  by  dealers. 

Sent  for  examination  BEFORE  PAYMENT,  on  evidence  of  good  faith: 

J OHN  B,  ALBEN,  Publisher, 

P.O.Box  1227.  IS  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 


Sgr  These  hooks  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be 
sent  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  price. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Sjmod  of  Illinois  will  meet  at  Alton,  Ill.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  16th,  at  7|  P.  M.  Commissioners  and  all 
others  having  business  with  the  Synod,  will  send  their 
names  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Rev.  T.  Gordon,  Alton,  Ill., 
who  will  return  cards  of  entertainment.  Reduced  rates 
are  expected  over  the  railroads,  notice  of  which  will  be 
given  in  due  time.  D.  B.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in  (he  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pltteburgb,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  17th, 
M  3  p.  H.  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jemey  will  hold  its  sixtieth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  First  Church  of  Orange  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  16th,  at  3  P.  H.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 


lAIDeUS:  of  BEST  BOOKS  FOK  AOSNTS  sent 
free,  including  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven, 
82.76.  Pleases  everybody.  126,000  sold.  8150 
monthly.  E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  New  York, 


The  Residence  of  President  CatteU,  Easton,  Pa.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  Lafayette  College— two  hours  and  twelve 
minutes  by  Express  from  New  York,  and  two  hours  from 
Philadelphia.  The  house  is  three  stories,  and  contains  the 
modem  improvements.  The  grounds  are  well  supplied 
with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  For  particulars,  address 

S.  h.  FI81.KR,  Kaston,  Pa. 


AOENTB  WANTED  for  WOMAN  AND  TEMPBRANCB, 
by  Fbances  E.  WiLLABD,  the  leading  lady  temperance 
orator  of  America.  Every  lover  of  the  cause  will  desire 
this  work.  Fully  illustrated.  Agents  can  take  from  five 
to  ten  orders  dally. 

PABK  PUBU8HING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


/ 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGEL ist :  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1883. 


“THE  RECENT  HERESY  CASE.”  | 

Au  article  under  the  caption  quoted  above  ap-  j 
pears  in  The  Evangelist  of  Sept.  27th,  which  is 
remarkable  for  Its  utter  misapprehension  and  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  of  Bev.  John  W.  White,  having  no 
connection  with  it  except  as  a  juror,  and  cherish¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  kindest  feeling  for  Mr.  White 
personally,  permit  me  to  write  briefly  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  against  the  attack  made 
upon  it  by  “  Justitla.” 

1.  The  writer  incorrectly  states  in  several  in- 
stiinces  that  certain  of  the  charges  were  “dis¬ 
proved.”  The  verdict  on  th»!se  points,  as  render¬ 
ed  by  the  Presbytery,  was  “  Not  sustained,”  which 
may  mean,  and  in  some  instances  did  mean,  some- 
tliing  very  different  from  “  disproved.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  reference  to  the  denial  of  the  “dis¬ 
tinct  and  real  personality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,”  it  is  said  “  This  was  disproved  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  15.  The  most  serious  charge  against 
Mr.  White — that  he  was  heterodox  in  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  Trinity — utterly  broke  down.  Nothing 
has  come  out  in  the  case  that  justifles  the  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  entertaining  of  any  such  charges.’* 
This  does  not  appear  either  from  the  facts,  or  the 
vote  as  given  above.  The  Presbytery  was  divided 
in  its  verdict  to  such  an  extent  that  a  change  of 
only  four  votes  would  have  sustained  this  charge, 
and  some  of  those  who  voted  “not  to  sustain” 
did  so  from  the  expressed  desire  to  give  the  ac¬ 
cused  the  beneflt  of  the  doubt.  Certainly  no  one 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  Presbytery  was  not 
justified  in  “entertaining  the  charge,”  when  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery — as  clear¬ 
headed  and  conscientious  men  as  are  ordinarily 
found — believed  and  voted  that  the  charge  was 
sustained. 

2.  The  vote  on  the  two  specifications  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Atonement,  was  virtually  unanimous. 
Of  the  tkree  who  voted  to  “  not  sustain,”  one  was 
Mr.  White’s  elder,  and  another  was  Rev.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
helm,  who  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  because  he  held  the  same  views  as  Mr.  White. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  White  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  charges.  He  emphatically  repudiated  before 
the  Presbytery  the  idea  that  “the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  in  any  sense  a  satisfaction  for  violat¬ 
ed  law,  or  to  divine  justice.”  There  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  these  two  points.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  denying  the  propitiatory  nature  of  Christ’s 
sufferings,  was  that  justice  does  not  demand  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  or  of  any  substitute.  Suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  are  the  natural,  or  necessary,  not 
penal,  consequences  of  sin ;  death  is  the  child  of 
sin,  and  death  therefore  could  never  be  a  satis¬ 
faction  for  violated  law,  or  to  divine  justice,  any 
more  than  sin  could  be.  While  professedly  rec¬ 
ognizing  justice  as  a  divine  attribute,  it  was  so 
buried  out  of  sight,  and  robbed  of  all  that  essen¬ 
tially  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  justice,  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  ignored.  The  name  was  indeed 
retained,  but  tne  very  existence  of  justice  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  was  in  the  juajjaient  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  practically  denied.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  evident  to  the  Presbytery  that  Mr.  White  does 
not  hold  to  that  which  is  known  as  the  “  moral-in- 
fiuence  theory  of  the  Atonement.”  What  theory 
he  does  hold,  the  Presbytery  did  not  feel  itself 
called  upon  to  decide ;  but  it  was  evident  that  his 
theory  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  anj’thlng 
which  is  taught  in  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyte- 
liian  Church. 

3.  As  to  the  charge  with  reference  to  “the  im¬ 
putation  of  Adam’s  sin,”  there  is  perhaps  the  one 
iustifiable  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  “Jus¬ 
titla.”  He  thinks  that  the  “  old  lines  ”  were  prob¬ 
ably  drawn  anew.  Such  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
old  lines  are  not  recognizable  in  the  Presbytery. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  trial  much  was  said 
about  “ mediate ”  and  “immediate”  imputation; 
but  the  conviction  upon  the  charge  was  probably 


ased  chiefly  upon  the  view  expressed  by  one  of 
the  most  unprejudiced  men  in  the  Presbytery,  who 
voted  to  sustain  the  charge,  as  he  stated,  “not  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  White  held  the  ‘  theory  of  mediate  im¬ 
putation,’  but  because  he  did  not  believe,  appa- 
parently,  in  any  kind  of  imputation.” 

4.  The  charge  that  Mr.  White  denies  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Resurrection,  was  not  only  proved, 
but  clearly  admitted  by  Mr.  White  himself.  In 
the  quibble  upon  the  word  “material,”  “Jus¬ 
titla  ”  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  the  framer 
of  the  charge.  The  expression  “  material  body  ” 
is  tamtological ;  but  the  critic’s  expression  “an 
immaterial  body,”  is  meaningless.  Neither  one 
is  either  a  Scriptural  or  a  Confessional  term.  The 
Confession  uses  the  proper  term— “  the  self-same 
body.”  There  was  no  dispute  or  quibble,  how¬ 
ever,  in  regard  to  terms.  The  two  specifications 
were  both  sustained,  not  because  Mr.  White  held 
to  any  particular  theory  of  a  spiritual  body,  but 
because  he  openly  expressed  his  denial  of  any 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  held  that  the  rising 
of  the  so’ul  at  death  with  the  spiritual  body  which 
it  carded  with  it,  was  all  the  resurrection  there 
icould  ever  be.  There  will  be  no  resurrection  “at 
the  last  day,”  as  set  forth  in  the  Confession.  His 
theory  of  the  Resurrection  is  almost,  if  not  ex¬ 
actly,  identical  with  that  of  Swedenborg.  The 
quekion  of  the  “identity”  of  the  Resurrection 
body,  was  not  discussed,  as  it  was  not  in  dispute. 
“Justitia”  says  “It  would  be  Impossible  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  charge  in  the  higher  courts.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  itself  would  have  been  rebuked  if  an  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  taken.”  This  is  not  merely  an  as¬ 
sumption — it  is  presumption.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  warrant  any  such  declarations. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  grave 
charges  that  “The  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  in 
sustaining  these  charges,  have  simply  displayed 
their  own  Intolerance,”  and  that  “The  charges,  as 
a  whole,  do  not  bear  Investigation,”  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  Mr.  White  accepted  the  ver- 
€Uet,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Church.  He  stated  in  his  printed  pa¬ 
per  that  he  had  often  thought  of  voluntarily  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  his  divergence  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Standards  before  the  Presbytery.  I 
have  seen  several  important  and  protracted  trials 
in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  but  never  one  in  which 
there  was  as  little  evidence  of  any  spirit  of  intol¬ 
erance  or  persecution.  Strongly  drawn  as  I  was 
throughout  the  trial  to  Mr.  White  personally,  1 
cannot  see  how  the  Presbytery  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  sustain  the  charges  as  to  the 
Atonement  and  the  Resurrection.  The  trial  was 
full  and  fair,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  regret, 
and  yet  a  clear  sense  of  duty,  that  the  Presbytery 
rendered  its  verdict. 

I  have  written  thus  plainly  because  I  am  sure 
that  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made,  have, 
as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  grown  out  of  a  misap¬ 
prehension  ot  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  I  hope 
may  in  this  way  be  removed.  J.  J .  Fbancis- 

From  Another  Correspondent. 

We  read  with  feelings  of  painful  intejrest  your 
correspondent’s  (who  signs  his  article  “Justitia”) 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  ot  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  J.  W.  White,  who  was 
recently  tried  for  heresy ;  and  while  it  is  not  our 
purpose  either  to  offer  the  explanation  for  which 
he  asks,  or  to  attempt  to  vindicate  that  body  of 
clergymen,  we  should  like  to  state  a  few  facts 
which  may  present  the  case  in  a  new  aspect  to 
your  readers.  As  your  correspondent  speaks  on 
several  occasions  of  “  having  been  informed,” 
and  expresses  a  desire  “  to  know  what  Mr.  White’s 
views  really  are,”  we  fear  he  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  condemning  the  Huntingdon  Pres¬ 
bytery  upon  hearsay. 

Our  infonmttion  is  from  Mr.  White  himself ;  for 
having  known  and  loved  him  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  wore  unwilling  to  believe 
either  the  charges  preferred  against  or  the  rumors 
circulated  about  him,  except  as  he  acknowledged 


their  truth.  It  was  during  one  of  our  conversa 
lions  together  that  he  said  “  he  had  for  years 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  works  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  had  had  more  light  thrown  upon 
the  Scriptures  by  his  writings  than  any  author  he 
had  ever  read.”  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
that  he  agreed  with  Swedenborg,  and  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  worthy  of  a  bettor  cause,  explained  tho 
new  faith  he  would  have  had  us  embrace — a  faith 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  had  no 
place,  and  as  we  understand  it,  gave  man  the 
power  of  himself  to  render  “  loving  and  reveren¬ 
tial  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,”  and  “become 
in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  with  God,  and 
the  established  order  of  tho  universe.” 

Feeling  as  wo  listened  that  the  foundation  upon 
which  Christians  had  built  their  hopes  all  through 
tho  ages  was  being  swept  away,  and  the  cross  be¬ 
ing  robbed  of  its  glory,  yet  still  unwilling  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  clergyman  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church 
could  hold  these  views,  we  asked:  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  blood  of  Christ  His  Son  cleansoth 
from  all  sin  ?”  “Not  as  you  believe  it,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “There  Is  no  need  for  what  you  call  the 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  the  only  penalty  of  violated 
law  is  that  suffered  by  the  violator  in  its  viola¬ 
tion.”  This  avowal  ended  our  conversations 
upon  these  subjects;  but  we  can  understand,  as  a 
stranger  cannot,  why  Mr.  White  voluntarily  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  publicly 
congratulates  himself  upon  his  freedom  since  he 
has  done  so.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  he  was 
advised  by  some  of  his  ministerial  brethren  to 
withdraw  from  this  Church  some  time  ago,  but 
that  he  waited  for  what  ho  considered  a  fitting 
opportunity,  and  Presbytery  ignorant  of  his  views 
(except  as  they  were  written),  and  unwilling  to 
believe  a  brother  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  associated  could  have  so  far  departed  from 
the  Standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged, 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  If  tho  Huntingdon  Presby¬ 
tery  has  erred,  it  is  not  “  by  displaying  their  own 
intolerance”  and  “imposing  private  opinions 
upon  others  as  wise  as  themselves,”  but  by  being 
too  tolerant,  and  exercising  too  much  of  that 
charity  which  “suffereth  long  and  is  kind.” 

OarllBle.  _  A.  W. 

[Having  given  the  above  comments  upon  Mr.  White’s 
position,  it  is  but  fair  for  us  to  give,  as  folio ws  here¬ 
with,  the  material  portion  of  the  pa^r  read  by  him 
during  bis  examination  before  Presbytery. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Hr.  White’s  Reply. 

I  hold  and  teach :  In  regard  to  the  Trinity — 
There  is  one  living  and  true  God.  This  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  natural  and  revealed  re¬ 
ligion.  In  this  one  God  there  is  a  three-fold  dis¬ 
tinction  in  nature  and  office,  three  person®  or  per¬ 
sons  called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  tho  Holy 
Ghost  is  God,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods, 
bi’*  only  one  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  We  come  to  the  Father  in 
Him,  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Him.  The 
word  person,  when  used  with  reference  to  the 
three-fold  distinction  in  the  one  God,  docs  not 
mean  just  what  it  does  when  used  in  reference  to 
man.  Consequently  when  it  is  so  used,  it  should 
bo  carefully  qualified,  lest  it  lead  to  the  practical 
belief  in  three  Gods,  and  thus  all  true  religion 
perish. 

In  regard  to  Sin  :  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity 
unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God.  Sin 
may  consist  in  thoughts,  words,  or  deeds.  Back 
of  all  sinful  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  and  from 
which  they  spring,  is  the  coiTupt  nature,  common¬ 
ly  called  original  sin.  This  corruption  is  total, 
extending  through  and  filling  every  root,  branch, 
and  fibre  of  the  man’s  moral  nature,  making  him 
in  himself  utterly  helpless  and  indisposed  to  any¬ 
thing  spiritually  good.  Our  first  parent  being  the 
root  of  all  mankind,  the  human  family  sinned  in 
him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression, 
as  the  Levites  paid  tithes  to  Melchlsedec  in  the 
loins  of  their  Father  Abraham »  They  also  deriv¬ 
ed  from  him  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors  his 
corrupt  nature.  “Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness,  after  his  image.” 

In  regard  to  the  Atonement :  God  is  love.  That 
is,  it  is  His  nature  to  go  outof  Himself  in  creative, 
providential,  and  redemptive  work,  most  freely 
and  spontaneously  giving  being,  life,  and  blessing 
to  His  creatures.  God’s  love  includes  His  justice 
and  every  moral  perfection,  as  His  light  includes 
all  the  colors  of  raiSBowI  Justice  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  attribute  of  God.  It  never  conflicts  with  love, 
but  is  implied  in  it  as  its  sure  basis  and  support, 
as  the  foundation  is  implied  in  the  building. 
The  law  of  God  in  its  general  sense  is  the  method 
of  the  divine  procedure  in  all  His  works.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  wise  and  good,  and  as  unchangeable  as  the 
Divine  Nature.  It  includes  all  laws  of  order>in 
all  planes  of  existence  and  in  all  worlds  and  grades 
of  being,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least ;  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  of  our  spiritual  and  physical  being  and  well¬ 
being.  Through  these  methods  of  divine  order 
the  Lord  God  Oninipotent,  all-wise,  all-merciful, 
works  in  every  part  of  His  stupendous  universe 
and  through  the  sweep  of  eternal  ages  for  His  own 
glory,  the  good  of  being.  The  law  of  God,  in  its 
more  particular  sense,  is  the  moral  law  revealed 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  not  an  enactment 
as  something  superadded  to  the  scheme  of  crea¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  implied  in  the  creative  works  as  the 
method  of  divine  procedure  by  which  God  works 
in  and  through  and  over  all  spiritual  beings  for 
the  highest  good  of  each  and  all.  For  rational 
creatures,  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
being  and  all  its  workings,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  moral  law,  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  God  and 
the  established  order  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  The 
demands  of  God’s  law  and  the  demands  of  His 
justice  are  the  same.  What  will  satisfy  the  one 
will  satisfy  the  other,  and  nothing  more  or  loss. 
The  same  word  in  the  original  language  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is  variously  translated  in  our 
English  version,  justice  and  righteousness.  They 
both  mean  perfect  conformity  to  the  divine  law.  .  . 

The  atonement  is  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  which  God  and  man  are  made  as  one, 
not  by  any  change  in  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
God  and  His  law,  but  by  a  change  in  man’s  state 
and  nature,  by  which  he  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  goodness  and  righteousness. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  glorification  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  work  He  did  in  His  assumed  humanity  was 
two-fold : 

First,  Being  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  This 
was  done  not  in  some  fictitious  way,  by  reckoning 
it  true  when  it  is  not  true,  but  in  most  truly  lay¬ 
ing  on  Him  the  weight  of  our  iniquities.  The  sin 
of  the  world  is  not  its  penal  consequences,  nor  the 
aggregate  of  the  sinful  acts  of  the  world,  but  is 
the  combined  power  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe 
as  it  worked  in  all  evil  spirits  and  all  evil  men, 
and  was  increased  by  each  and  all,  and  filled  and 
overflowed  the  entire  human  family.  It  was  this 
power  of  sin  which  first  of  all  made  salvation  im¬ 
possible  to  every  son  of  Adam  without  a  Saviour. 
God’s  law  and  justice  required  man  to  return  to 
the  order  from  which  he  departed,  and  to  remain 
in  sin  was  eternal  death.  But  who  was  sufficient 
for  such  a  work  ?  Adam  in  his  original  righteous¬ 
ness,  with  all  the  instincts  of  his  nature  in  har¬ 
mony  with  God’s  law,  went  down  before  the  first 
breath  of  temptation.  But  now  man  with  his  per¬ 
vert^  nature  must  meet  and  resist  all  forms  and 
degrees  of  temptation,  and  the  combined  power  of 
evil ;  must  conquer  in  every  conflict,  and  putting 
his  heel  upon  the  head  of  the  serpent,  make  his 
way  back  to  God.  Physical  omnipotence  could 
not  help  him,  because  the  conflict  was  wholly 
moral  and  internal.  God  in  His  own  divine  na¬ 
ture  could  not  help  him,  because  God  could  not 
be  tempted ;  and  without  moral  conflict  there 
could  be  no  moral  victory.  Yet  there  was  no  hope 
for  man  but  in  God,  and  He  laid  help  upon  One 
who  is  mighty.  The  God-man,  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  one  Person,  the  divine  to  sustain 
the  human  and  the  human  to  meet  and  combat 
with  sin,  is  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  of  men.  “For  this  purpose  was  the  Son 
of  God  manifested,  that  He  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.”  “As  the  children  were  par¬ 
takers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  like¬ 
wise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death 
He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devil.”  This  He  did  by  moral 
conflicts  with  the  devil,  and  by  obedience  to  God 
“even  unto  death.”  As  He  redeemed  Israel  of 
old  with  a  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  so 
He  redeemed  His  spiritual  Israel  with  the  sword 
of  His  divine  truth.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  took 
His  place  amid  the  seething  corruptions  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  falsity  and 
malignity  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  sin¬ 
gle-handed  fought  and  conquered  the  combined 
powers  of  sin.  What  He  endured  in  th.’g  long 
conflict  no  heart  can  know,  no  tongue  can  tell. 
He  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  of¬ 
ten  in  deepest  agony  of  soul,  until  at  last  the  hour 
of  supreme  victory  came,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  “  It  is  finished !  ”  Thus  man  fought  his  way 
back  to  God,  and  God  redeemed  man. 

Second,  But  this  was  only  part  of  our  Lord  s 
work.  He  offered  Himself  in  sacrifice  without 
spot  to  God.  The  essential  principles  of  true  re¬ 


ligion  and  true  worship  of  God,  are,  and  must  be, 
the  same  in  all  worlds  and  all  ages.  They  are  two. 
The  first  is  faith  in  God ;  this  includes  the  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  the  source  of  all  ex¬ 
istence  and  all  good.  Tho  second  is  submission 
or  obedience  to  God  in  all  the  laws  of  His  divine 
government.  The  forms  of  worship  change  with 
times  and  places ;  the  essential  principles  remain 
the  same.  Under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa¬ 
tion,  the  mode  of  worship  was  by  typos — the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  realities.  Of  these  types,  sacrificial 
offerings  especially  deserve  notice.  Every  act  of 
worship  by  sacrifice  includes  the  two  essential 
principles  of  all  true  worship.  The  thank-offering 
was  the  acknowledgment  that  all  good — which  it 
represented,  and  of  which  it  formed  a  part — was 
from  God,  and  should  be  used  in  His  service. 
The  trespass-offering  was  tho  acknowledgment 
that  all  forgiving  and  restoring  grace  was  from 
God,  and  that  in  the  reception  of  this  grace  the 
offender  did  truly  repent  and  turn  to  God.  The 
whole  burnt-offering  was  the  acknowledgment  that 
all  sanctifying  grace  was  from  God,  and  that  the 
worshipper.  In  the  reception  of  this  grace,  gave 
himself  up  to  God  in  entire  self-abandonment  and 
consecration,  henceforth  to  be  dead  to  sin  and 
alive  to  God.  Tho  same  Wring  is  true  of  all  other 
sacrificial  offerings.  Every  one  represented  in 
some  way  tho  two  essentials  of  all  true  worship — 
faith  and  obedience.  This  was  tho  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  sacrificial  worship.  But  this  form, 
as  indeed  every  form  of  worship,  was  liable  to 
corruption.  When  the  people  forsook  God,  they 
came  to  regard  their  sacrifices,  not  as  expressions 
and  pledges  of  faith  and  obedience,  but  as  a  price 
paid  to  God  to  satisfy  Him  for  their  Indulgence  in 
sin,  and  to  buy  Him  off  from  punishing  them  for 
their  wickedness.  They  made  their  religion  con¬ 
sist  not  in  faith  and  obedience,  but  offerings  to 
purchase  the  favor  of  Him  whom  they  regarded 
as  altogether  a  mercenary  Deity.  This  kind  of 
religion  still  continues  to  exist  in  the  world. 
Many  instances  of  it  are  given  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  Lord  often  rebuked  it.  When  Saul, 
King  of  Israel,  disobeyed  God,  and  kept  sheep 
and  oxen  to  sacrifice  to  tho  Lord  in  Gilgal,  Sam¬ 
uel  was  sent  to  him  and  said  “  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as 
in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifices,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams.”  That  is,  obedience,  the  thing 
promised,  is  better  than  formal  promises  which 
were  never  fulfilled.  That  this  is  the  true  purport 
of  the  sacrifice.  Is  evident  from  the  saying  of 
David  when  he  repented  of  his  sin :  “Thou  desir- 
est  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it;  Thou  de- 
lightest  not  in  burnt-offering.  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.”  Because 
true  repentance,  or  return  to  obedience  to  God,  is 
the  only  true  sacrifice  in  all  forms  of  worship,  it 
is  said  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  are  an 
abomination  to  tho  Lord.  To  all  such  He  says 
“Bring  no  more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an 
abomination  unt?  Me.  The  new  moons  and  Sab¬ 
baths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away 
with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  Mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do 
evil ;  learn  to  do  well.”  The  Levitical  sacrifices 
were  also  types  of  Christ.  They  pointed  for¬ 
ward  to  Him  as  the  great  anti-type  in  whom 
they  would  all  be  fulfilled.  He  was  both  priest 
and  sacrifice,  and  He  alone  offered  the  true 
and  perfect  sacrifice.  He,  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God. 
“  Wherefore,  when  He  cometh  into  the  world.  He 
saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thoa  wouldst  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  Me.  In  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  no  plea¬ 
sure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  tho  volume  of 
the  Book  it  is  written  of  Me)  to  do  Thy  will,  0 
God.”  This  offering  ot  Himself  in  spotless  obedi¬ 
ence  was  tho  true  and  perfect  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God.  When  the  Levitical  sacrifice 
was  slain  and  its  body  placed  upon  the  altar,  it 
was  co.nsumed  by  the  holy  fire  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  This  fire  was  the  type,  not  of  di¬ 
vine  anger,  but  of  divine  love.  When  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
died  to  sin,  and  gave  Himself  without  spot  to 
God,  He  was  not  smitten  with  the  divine  wrath, 
but  was  filled  witlj  all  the  fulness  of  divine  love. 
Thus  He  put  off  in  death  the  infirmities  of  His 
assumed  humanity,  and  rose  to  be  evermore  one 
with  God.  This  is  the  reconciliation,  the  atone¬ 
ment,  the  at-one-ment  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  between  God  and  man.  Man  was  created 
that  he  might  live  superior  to  all  forms  of  evil, 
and  have  dominion  over  all  creatures.  “  But  now 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him,  but  we 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor,”  The  sufferings  of  Christ  wore 
the  necessary  incidents  of  His  confiict  and  sacrlj 
floo,  and  arBribe  ihessifre  and  expdnbnt  of  the  cosi 
to  Him  of  our  salvation.  But  in  themselves  they 
are  not  what  the  law  and  justice  of  God  required. 
The  saving  element  of  His  work  is  His  victory 
over  evil  and  His  oneness  with  God  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  His  humanity.  The  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ  was  not  for  mere  moral  effect  a 
spectacular  exhibition  of  love  to  charm  men  into 
obedience  to  God.  The  incarnation,  life,  and 
death  of  our  Lord  were  indeed  the  grandest  dis¬ 
play  of  love  ever  witnessed  or  ever  possible  in  the 
universe.  But  tho  evil  in  man,  and  to  which  he 
was  subject,  was  too  deep  and  mighty  to  yield  to 
any  such  influence. 

Nothing  but  the  mighty  power  of  God,  taking 
hold  of  man’s  entire  nature,  could  deliver,  trans¬ 
form,  and  save  him.  This  mighty  power  first 
wrought  in  its  fulness  in  our  Lord  in  His  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  and  now  through  Him  in 
as  many  as  receive  Him.  A  corrupt  nature  was 
formed  in  the  first  Adam,  and  from  him  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  seed.  A  new,  redeemed,  holy  nature 
was  formed  and  completed  in  the  “Second  Adam,” 
and  from  Him  is  transmitted  to  His  seed.  There 
is  no  hope,  no  possibility  for  any  man  to  die  to 
sin  and  live  to  God,  except  in  his  receiving  a  new, 
redeemed  nature  from  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  tho  resurrection :  Man’s  spiritual 
nature  has  substance  and  form,  and  is  an  entire 
man.  In  this  world  the  spirit,  the  man,  is  en- 
swathed  in  material  substance  which  makes  the 
material  body.  At  death  the  man  rises  out  of  this 
enswathement,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  man  in 
the  eternal  world.  I  admit  tho  possibility  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  material  body.  Whether  it 
will  rise  or  not  is  altogether  a  matter  of  divine 
order  and  revelation.  While  I  believe  the  resur¬ 
rection  takes  place  at  death,  and  the  man  will  never 
return  to  the  material  form  which  was  thrown  off, 
I  do  not  desire  to  disturb  the  faith  of  those  who 
look  forward  with  hope  and  comfort  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  material  body.  .  .  . 


FROM  THE  WHITEWATER. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  Presbytery  of  Whitewater 
meets  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  Newcastle,  aiid  the 
same  week  the  Synod  of  Indiana  meets  in  Fort 
Wayne.  Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  for 
Presbytery  to  meet  a  month  earlier  than  Synod, 
requiring  on  the  part  of  delegates  two  trips  from 
home ;  but  by  the  arrangement  this  year,  those 
who  attend  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  go 
thence  to  Synod  before  returning  home. 

Brother  Wilson  and  his  people  at  Lawrenceburgh 
are  to  be  congratulated  over  the  completion  and 
dedication,  free  of  all  debt,  of  their  new  house  of 
worship.  The  dedicatory  ser\’ice  was  held  Sept. 
23d,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Heckman  of  Avondale,  Ohio, 
preaching  the  sermon.  After  very  many  trials, 
this  work  has  been  completed.  When  nearly  done, 
there  came  the  terrible  flood  in  the  Ohio,  impov¬ 
erishing  the  people,  and  making  additional  ex¬ 
pense  by  the  destruction  wrought  upon  the  house. 
The  zeal  and  self-denial  of  pastor  and  people,  it  is 
now  hoped  may  be  largely  rewarded  by  the  Lord 
pouring  upon  them  copious  showers  of  grace,  and 
adding  many  souls  to  their  faithful  baud. 

Mormon  missionaries  have  been  at  work  here¬ 
abouts,  and  the  character  of  their  work  has  open¬ 
ed  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  led  them  to  visit 
summary  punishment  upon  the  offenders.  From 
oift  house  they  enticed  a  young  girl,  and  placed 
her  in  the  keeping  of  a  sympathizer  until  they 
should  be  ready  to  convoy  her  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
But  an  enraged  father  found  her,  and  brought  her 
back  home.  The  missionaries,  not  to  be  thwarted 
in  that  way,  followed  her,  but  were  met  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  neighbors,  and  tarred  and  feathered. 
Since  experiencing  such  treatment,  said  mission¬ 
aries  have  departed  to  other  quarters.  What 
they  were  successful  in  doing,  has  resulted  in  ex¬ 
posing  their  characters  and  purposes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  all  sympathy  for  the  system 
and  its  advocates  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
That  they  should  ha  'e  been  countenanced  at  all, 
was  amazing;  but  u.iey  at  first  were  allowed  to 
speak  in  schoolhou^-^s,  and  were  quartered  in  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  that,  too,  when  they  were  aiming  to  lead 
the  unwary  into  the  meshes  of  their  wicked  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  families. 

The  good  results  of  looking  after  the  weak 
churches,  has  been  brought  to  my  notlee  quite  re¬ 


cently  in  what  two  such  churches  have  done  in 
contributing  to  one  of  our  Boards.  One  has  a 
membership  of  not  more  than  ten,  and  yet  when 
on  a  recent  Sabbath  the  cause  of  Ministerial  Relief 
was  presented,  a  contribution  was  obtained  of 
nearly  as  many  dollars.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
they  began  again  to  have  regular  preaching,  and 
for  years  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  to 
any  of  the  objects  cared  for  by  our  Church.  Such 
churches  being  neglected,  lose  what  prestige  they 
may  have  had,  and  get  into  a  condition  out  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  revive  them  ;  and  besides, 
the  treasuries  of  the  Boards  never  get  what  such 
churches  can  give,  and  as  In  this  case  was  proved, 
are  willing  to  give.  Presbyterlal  oversight  ot 
such  churches  must  come  to  be  more  rigid  and 
careful.  Then  let  us  be  disturbed  at  that  ease 
which  leads  to  failure  on  the  part  of  committees 
in  neglecting  the  Home  Mission  work ;  and  on 
the  part  of  Sessions  in  failing  to  have  their  church¬ 
es  represented  in  Presbyterlal  meetings. 

In  Dr.  Worden’s  scheme  for  a  Bible  Correspond¬ 
ence  School,  there  is  that  which  will  be  a  help  to 
us  as  pastors  in  awakening  a  new  interest  in  Bible 
study  in  the  family,  and  to  superintendents  in 
adding  to  tho  interest  of  the  teachers’  meeting. 
In  the  plan  of  study,  questions  which  any  one 
ought  to  be  informed  upon,  will  be  suggested, 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Bible-reatler.  The  student  will  also  bo 
made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  research  and 
criticism  as  attained  by  our  best  scholars.  We 
think  that  to-day  wo  have  a  great  deal  of  Bible 
study  and  knowledge;  but  tho  amount  of  igno¬ 
rance,  oven  among  those  of  whom  the  reverse 
should  have  been  expected,  is  simply  appalling. 

In  a  normal  training  school,  not  long  ago,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  not  one  could  tell  how  many 
tribes  were  included  in  tho  number  of  tho  lost 
tribes  of  Israel — the  question  being  started  by  one 
speaking  of  the  lost  li’ibc  as  if  there  had  been  only 
one.  Many  of  those  who  thus  displayed  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  this  one  matter  of  Bible  history,  are 
now  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

David  R.  Moobe. 

BrookvUle,  Incl.,  Oct.  3,  1883. 

BABY’S  LETTER. 

Hero  in  this  casket  you  may  behold 
Something  more  precious  to  me  than  gold ; 

For  the  crumpled  scrap  of  paper  there, 
Enclosing  a  tress  of  soft,  bright  hair. 

And  pencilled  over  so  cunningly. 

Is  my  wee  grandson’s  letter  to  me. 

Where  not  in  vain  did  his  babyhood 
Struggle  to  make  himself  understood. 

A  world  of  odors  and  light  and  song. 

Such  as  to  infancy  belong, 

Seem  part  of  this  letter ;  for,  don’t  you  see, 

He  is  j  ust  as  sweet  as  a  baby  can  be. 

To  think  the  darling — you  needn’t  laugh — 
Marked  lines  like  this  at  a  year  and  a  half 
With  his  blessed  own  little  dimpled  hand, 

And  sent  them  to  me  out  of  Babyland  ! 

His  words  still  few,  he  scarce  has  met 
The  fitting  ones  for  his  purpose  yet; 

But  the  love  in  his  all-loving  breast 
Beyond  expression  is  here  expressed. 

T;  ese  comical  crooks  and  awkward  angles. 
And  twisted  lines,  like  thread  in  tangles, 

Are  riddles ;  riddles  that  grandma  guesses 
To  be  storms  of  chokingly  close  caresses. 

And  what  was  ever  more  plain  than  this 
Circle,  his  mother  labels  “a  kiss  ” — 

A  prophecy  of  Love’s  new  romance. 

Bringing  the  old  to  remembrance. 

This  letter  shows  clear  as  a  heavenly  ray 
The  angel-side  of  iny  mortal  way, 

And  crowned,  I  behold  my  grandboy  stand 
On  the  sunniest  summit  of  Babyland. 

_ _  _  — wide  Awake. 

THE  BROKEN  CLOCK. 

There  was  a  poor  family  living  in  one  of  the 
large  forests  of  Germany.  The  father  was  often 
at  work  a  good  distance  from  his  home,  and  if 
lanything  went  wrong  in Jhe^attagaAbo  leather 
was  un^le  to  leave  it  to  go  to  the  town  to  get 
the  help  she  needed. 

One  day  she  was  sorely  vexed  to  find  that 
^ome  of  the  children  had  been  tampering  with 
the  clock,  and  put  it  out  of  order.  This  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  order  the  ways  of  her 
household  as  regularly  as  she  wished  to  do, 
for  she  was  a  most  methodical  woman,  and 
liked  doing  everything  properly  to  time.  How¬ 
ever,  she  quickly  called  to  mind  that  her  old 
uncle  \tas  a  clock-maker,  and  she  got  one  of 
the  boys  to  go  a  great  distance  on  foot  to  where 
this  old  man  lived,  and  persuade  him  to  come 
over  and  mend  the  timepiece. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  do  so  ;  and 
when  at  last  Karl  Hans,  the  uncle,  came,  the 
whole  household  assembled  to  watch  him  at 
his  work,  for  they  had  a  great  respect  for  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  insides  of  clocks, 
which  were  nearly  as  queer  as  the  insides  of 
human  beings.  Karl  was  not  a  very  talkative 
man,  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
knowing,  and  taking  in  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  when  he  appeared  to  have  one  if 
not  two  eyes  shut. 

‘  Have  you  got  anything  else  which  wants 
mending  ?  ’  he  asked,  as  he  half  shut  his  eyes, 
and  peeped  sideways  into  the  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  clock. 

‘Not  that  I  know  of,’  said  Mrs.  Schmidt; 
‘  and  I  should  not  like  to  trouble  you,  uncle,  if 
I  had.’ 

‘O  don’t  mention  trouble,’  said  old  Karl, 
‘only  I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  f  ^r  the 
young  people  to  mend  their  manners,  and  then 
perhaps  they  would  not  go  meddling  with 
things  too  high  for  them,  like  the  clock.’ 

The  boys  did  not  know  which  way  to  look 
as  Karl  said  this,  so  stared  at  the  walls  and 
ceiling  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  having  shown 
bad  manners. 

‘It’s  astonishing  how  few  folks  understand 
how  to  mend  their  mannera,’  Karl  continued  ; 
‘they  don’t  seem  to  see  that  if  they  do  things 
which  are  out  of  place,  they  are  sure  to  put 
other  people  out,  and  in  the  end  make  things 
uncomfortable  for  themselves.  Very  many 
hearts  are  broken  past  mending  by  not  having 
the  little  cracks  patched  up,  so  to  speak,  by 
soft  words,  before  they  have  gone  very  deep, 
Peopli'  should  make  it  their  business  in  life  to 
mind  those  two  things :  first  to  be  sure  and  not 
break  anything  themselves,  and  secondly,  to 
be  sure  and  look  out  for  what  other  people 
have  broken,  in  order  to  try  and  mend  these 
things.  There’s  a  deal  to  b,e  read  in  the  Bible 
about  ‘‘  repairing  ”  and  setting  things  to  rights, 
and  I  am  never  more  happy  than  when  I  have 
undone  some  one  else’s  mischief.’ 

Karl  did  not  say  much  more  for  some  time, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  small  use  if 
ho  had  done  so  ;  for  the  baby  having  succeed¬ 
ed  in  ramming  the  spoon,  given  her  to  play 
with,  half  way  down  her  throat,  had  a  great 
choking  fit,  and  every  one’s  attention  was  giv¬ 
en  to  thumping  her  on  the  back. 

When  peace  was  restored,  Karl  had  nearly 
finished  his  work. 

‘  Now  boys,’  he  said,  ‘the  inside  of  this  clock, 
the  works  I  mean,  are  set  right ;  so  you  will 
find  the  hands  will  point  to  the  true  time  with¬ 
out  your  helping  them  along  with  your  finger 
and  thumb.  Clocks  and  people  are  very  much 
alike— they  go  right  or  wrong,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  insides,  where  the  works  are. 
There  are  some  folks  would  make  you  believe 
that  the  outside  of  a  clock  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  have  handsome  looking,  but  a  very 
very  bad  clock  for  telling  true  time  may  have  a 
very  fair  face.  And  there  are  some  folks  who 
want  to  get  everybody  to  look  fair  on  the  out¬ 
side,  to  act  like  respectable  people,  and  do  this 
and  not  do  the  other  ;  they  are  always  jogging 
away  at  the  hands  of  the  clock,  so  to  speak  ; 
but  they  forget  that  the  great  matter  is  for 
every  one’s  works  to  be  clean — their  inside 
heart,  I  mean.  David  did  not  say  ‘‘0  Lord, 
make  me  a  respectable  man.  Keep  me  from 
drink.  Keep  me  from  swearing.”  He  said 
“  Give  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Lord,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me.”  He  knew  if  his  heart 
were  clean  his  ways  would  be  true,  just  as  the 
hands  of  the  clock  point  true  if  the  works  in¬ 
side  are  going  on  rightly. 

‘And  God  knows  when  we  carry  a  fair  face 
and  act  like  Christian  men,  whether  we  do  so 


from  being  shoved  on,  so  to  speak,  by  some 
one  else’s  finger,  or  from  right  feeling. 

‘He  doesn’t  care  for  a  new  face  when  the 
clock  of  your  heart  has  got  the  old  works.  He 
wants  new  works — that  is  the  first  and  all-im¬ 
portant  point.  ‘‘Renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me,”  says  David.  Then  no  matter  what  ups  or 
downs  come,  your  inside  clock,  your  heart,  will 
make  your  hands  go  right.  You  may  be  shak¬ 
en  one  day,  knocked  down  the  next,  and  lifted 
up  the  third,  but  you  will  still  go  right. 

‘  But  if  you  have  oniy  been  helped  to  go  right 
by  your  fellow-man,  and  not  by  God’s  Spirit, 
which  is  the  oil  of  grace,  then  your  bands  will 
tumble  about  any  how,  if  you  are  put  in  a 
crooked  place  ;  they  will  fall  back  to  the  lowest 
point  they  can,  for  there  will  be  nothing  behind 
to  hold  them  up.’ 

In  this  way  old  Karl  tried  not  only  to  mend 
the  clock,  but  to  set  tho  boys  thinking ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  had  what  is  better  than 
all  the  head-knowledge  of  scholars — he  had 
some  of  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  the 
Lord,  and  which  is  as  necessarj'  to  guide  peo¬ 
ple  through  life  as  a  compass  is  to  the  sailor  at 
sea.  And  no  one  of  the  family,  who  saw  the 
old  clock  day  by  day  ticking  steadily,  on  the 
walls,  forgot  anything  which  Karl  had  said 
whilst  mending  it  so  thoroughly. 


PLY  AWAY,  PRETTY  MOTH. 

Fly  away,  pretty  moth,  to  the  shade 
Ot  tho  leaf  where  you  slumbered  all  day; 

Be  content  with  the  moon  and  stars,  pretty  moth, 

And  make  use  of  your  wings  while  you  may. 

Though  yon  glittering  light  may  have  dazzled  you  quite. 
Though  the  gold  ot  you  lamp  may  be  gay. 

Many  things  in  this  world  that  look  bright,  pretty  moth. 
Only  dazzle  to  lead  us  astray. 

I  have  seen  pretty  moths  in  this  world. 

Some  as  bright  as  yourself  and  as  gay. 

Who,  bewitch^  by  the  sweet  tasrlnaUon  of  eyes. 

Flitted  round  them  by  night  and  by  day; 

But  though  dreams  of  delight  may  have  dazzled  them  quite. 
They  at  last  found  it  dangerous  play. 

Many  things  in  this  world  that  looked  bright,  ftretty  moth. 
Only  dazzled  to  lead  one  astray. 


THE  CHILDREN  OP  CHARLES  I. 

BY  ELIOT  MC’COBMIOK. 

One  who  goes  to  Turin  and  visits  tlie  gallery 
there  will  bo  likely  to  linger  some  time  before 
the  picture  oi  three  odd,  old-fashioned  children 
and  their  dog.  This  famous  painting  is  the 
work  of  the  great  artist  Vandyck,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  family  of  King  Charles  I.  He  will  be 
surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  the  quaint  fig¬ 
ure  at  the  left,  looking  like  a  little  old  wbman, 
with  a  lace  cap  on  its  head,  and  a  long  scarlet 
frock,  is  Charles,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  the 
even  funnier  little  object  on  the  right,  whose 
frock  is  blue  silk  embroidered  with  silver  lace, 
is  James,  the  Duke  of  York.  Hardly  any  one 
would  suppose  them  to  be  boys.  The  Princess 
Mary,  however,  who  stands  in  tho  middle,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed  in  white  satin,  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

Vandyck  painted  two  more  portraits  of  the 
same  children,  and  with  them  their  other  little 
sisteis  and  a  baby  brother,  but  this  one  is  tho 
earliest,  as  it  is  also  the  quaintest,  of  the  three. 
The  dog  which  Charles  caresses,  and  the  ball 
in  the  hand  of  “  Baby  Stuart,”  tell  the  story  of 
their  hapjiy  childhood.  No  children,  indeed, 
could  have  been  happier  than  those  of  King 
Charles  at  their  home  in  Hampton  Court.  A 
great  oak  tree  in  the  park  is  pointed  out  now 
as  the  place  where  they  used  to  play  ;  we  read 
of  their  merry  games  of  hide-and-seek ;  and 
the  visitor  at  Oxford  is  shown  a  silver  staff  on 
which  the  King  used  to  measure,  as  fathers  do 
now,  their  height  from  year  to  year. 

But  this  did  not  last  long.  When  Charles 
was  eleven,  Mary  ten,  and  James  between  seven 
and  eight,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  separated  one  from  another.  Charles 
and  James  remained  with  their  father  in  Eng¬ 
land,  while  Mary,  who  had  already  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  little  Prince  of  Orange,  was  taken 
by  her  mother  to  Holland.  Here  she  was  plac¬ 
ed  with  the  Prince’s  mother  until  she  and  the 
Prince,  who  was  only  a  year  older  than  herself, 
should  have  grown  up.  The  marriage  fortu¬ 
nately  turned  out  a  happy  one,  though  the 
Prince  died  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years 
old,  leaving  Mary  with  a  little  baby  boy,  whose 
rights  she  had  to  guard  against  its  ambitious 
grandmother  and  a  crowd  of  scheming  politi¬ 
cians.  The  boy,  though  he  w’as  feeble  and  sick¬ 
ly  at  his  birth,  and  though  his  mother  did  not 
Uve  to  see  his  glory,  grew  up  to  be  the  great 
William  III.  of  England. 

While  Mary  was  'being  educated  in  Holland 
both  Charles  and  James— though  the  latter 
was  but  nine  years  old — weio  fighting  by  their 
father’s  side.  Whatever  hardships  the  King 
went  through  they  shared,  until  finally,  after 
four  years,  the  King’s  cause  became  hopeless, 
and  Charles  was  hurried  away  to  the  coast, 
and  thence  escaped  to  Fiance.  James  at  the 
same  time  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  and  forwarded  to  London,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  year  in  captivity,  with  his  younger 
sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  tiie  little 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  James’s 
Palace. 

Finally  an  opportunity  offered  for  him  to 
escape.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  his  brother  and  sister  every 
night  after  supper  in  the  garden.  One  evening, 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  hide,  he  ran  to  his 
room,  hurriedly  changed  his  clothes,  locked  in 
his  sister’s  favorite  spaniel  lest  it  should  follow 
and  so  betray  him,  and  stole  through  the  gar¬ 
den  door,  of  which  he  had  secreted  tho  key,  to 
the  lane  outside,  where  a  coach  was  in  waiting. 
He  was  quickly  driven  to  a  fiiendly  house, 
where  a  suit  of  girl’s  clothes  was  provided. 
Having  dressed  himself  in  these,  he  went  on 
board  a  ship  that  was  bound  for  Rotterdam. 

The  boat  set  sail,  and  passing  through  a 
squadron  of  Parliamentary  vessels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  reached  Holland  in  safe¬ 
ty.  Here  his  sister  Mary  received  him  with 
joy,  and  the  three  children  were  once  more 
united.  They  never  saw  their  father  or  their 
little  sister  Elizabeth  again.  The  King  was 
shortly  afterward  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  while 
Elizabeth  died  in  captivity  at  Cai'isbrooke 
Castle.  Charles,  as  every  one  knows,  became 
King  at  the  restoration  in  1660.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  James  ;  and  by  an  odd  coincidence, 
it  was  the  son  of  Mary  that  took  the  English 
throne,  and  reigned  jointly  with  his  wife,  who 
was  James’s  daughter,  when  James  himself  ran 
away. — Harper’s  Young  People. 

DANGER  CLIFF. 

There  was  once  a  gentleman,  it  was  said,  who 
was  wealthy.  He  had  a  large  family  of  beauti¬ 
ful  children ;  and  he  loved  his  wife,  and  sons, 
and  daughters  very  dearly,  and  daily  he  would 
have  his  coachman  take  them  out  to  ride. 

Away  they  would  go  through  country  and 
city,  and  forest  and  park.  But  near  one  of  the 
pleasant  drives  there  was  a  deep  chasm,  and 
its  sides  were  rocky  and  steep,  so  that  to  go 
too  near  it  would  be  al  most  certain  death. 

But  the  coachman  would  often  see  how  very 
close  he  could  drive  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
without  dashing  his  precious  load  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  he  continued  to  do  day  after  day, 
though  he  did  not  mean  any  harm.  He  only 
wanted  to  show  how‘  near  he  could  come  to 
danger  and  yet  escape.  But  one  day  he  came 
j  ust  a  little  nearer,  when  in  an  instant  he  be¬ 
came  dizzy  as  he  looked  down  into  the  dark 
chasm,  and  was  gone. 

But  horses,  coach,  and  family  all  escaped, 
and  came  safely  home. 

Then  another  coachman  must  be  found  ;  and 
the  gentleman  sent  word  all  about,  and  adver¬ 
tised  for  a  good,  safe,  skilful  man.  And  many 
came,  and  he  questioned  them,  each  by  him¬ 
self,  in  order  to  get  the  right  one. 

‘  How  near  can  you  drive  to  Danger  CUff  ’ — 
so  that  chasm  was  called— ‘  without  driving 
over?’  asked  the  gentleman  of  the  first  who 
came. 

‘Ah,  your  honor,  it’s  not  every  coachman 
that  can  do  the  likes  o’  me.  Sure  I’ve  driven 
as  near  as  your  finger’s  bridth  minny’s  the 
time,  an’  ’twas  as  the  sim  as  though  ’twas  a 
mile  or  more.  I’ve  niver  hurt  a  hair  o’  the 
hide.’ 

‘  You  may  pass  out,’  was  the  answer  ;  ‘  I  do 
not  wish  your  services.’ 

Then  came  another,  and  he  was  asked  the 
same  q^uestion  about  driving  near  the  chasm. 
And  he  said  he  could  come  within  six  inches, 
but  feared  to  go  nearer. 

‘  I  do  not  wish  you,’  was  said,  and  he  passed 
out,  wondering  how  near  the  gentleman  wanted 
his  coachman  to  drive  to  this  place  of  danger. 


So  they  came  and  went,  till  one  answered 
‘  Sir,  I  think  I  could  drive  very  near,  even  to 
the  edge.  If  necessary  ;  but  I  always  make  It  a 
point  to  keep  as  far  away  as  I  can.’ 

‘And  you  are  the  very  man  I  wish,  sir.  Keep 
far  away  from  that  and  all  other  dangers  as 
you  drive  the  coach  about  the  country.  Re¬ 
member  my  family  is  in  your  keeping,  and  for 
their  sakes,  as  well  as  your  own,  do  not  take 
one  risk  unless  you  must.’ 

Many’s  the  boy  who  has  said  ‘  I’m  not  afraid 
to  taste  cider,  or  beer,  or  wine,  just  this  once. 
I  know  where  to  go,  and  where  not  to  go,  and 
what  I  can  stand.  And  I  don’t  need  any 
pledge.  And  if  I  want  to  smoke  a  cigar  I  can 
smoke  one,  and  there  stop.  And  I  can  read 
one  bad  book,  and  no  more,  if  I  set  my  heart 
upon  it.  And  I  can  spend  an  hour  with  Jim 
Brown  and  not  swear,  even  if  ho  does.  What’s 
tho  use  of  a  fellow’s  going  to  excess  every 
time?  Why  can’t  he  have  a  little  of  these 
things,  even  if  they  are  not  quite  so  good,  and 
stop  just  where  one  wants  to  ?  ’ 

Yes,  but  nine  chances  to  one  the  boy  will 
keep  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  Danger 
Cliff,  and  then  in  an  instant  his  head  wili  whirl, 
and  over  he  will  go,  and  disappear  in  darkness 
forever. 

Yes,  but  who  ever  plunged  over  Danger  Cliff 
who  kept  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible. 

Keep  far  away  from  every  Danger  Cliff. — The 
Pansy. 

RAIN-DROPS. 

Pat-pat,  patter,  came  the  rain 
Down  upon  the  window-pane ; 

Shall  1  tell  you  what  it  said 
As  I  listened  on  my  bed  ? 

Very  little  things  are  wo, 

Formed  in  clouds  where  none  can  see, 

Yet  we  little  drops  of  rain 
Never  fall  to  earth  in  vain. 

Sometimes  as  silent  dew  we  fall 
Noiseless — yet  refreshing  all ; 

And  then  again  in  gentle  showers, 

Moistening  the  grain,  cooling  the  fiowers ;  , 

And  oft,  as  to-night,  we  all  unite  ^ 

Our  drops,  and  fall  on  one  and  all. 

Lowly  cottage,  and  lordly  hall; 

And  washing  the  leaves  on  all  the  trees, 

Over  the  hills  in  sparkling  rills, 

Oi>>  on  we  go  to  the  river  below ; 

And  mounting  its  dancing  waves  we  ride 
Far  out  to  the  ocean  deep  and  wide, 

But  stay  not  here — our  work  Is  not  done : 

So  up  on  the  shining  rays  of  the  sun 
Away  we  hie  to  our  home  in  the  sky, 

To  wait  till  we  little  drops  of  rain 
Are  needed  to  water  the  earth  again. 

Pat-pat,  patter,  came  the  rain 
Down  upon  the  window-pane ; 

And  I  asked  myself  if  there  might  not  be 
In  the  rain-drop’s  voice  a  lesson  for  me. 

Then  I  thought  if  a  single  drop  of  rain 
Never  falls  to  the  earth  in  vain. 

If  even  the  kiss  of  the  morning  dew 
Can  make  all  nature  smile  anew, 

May  there  not  be  a  work  for  me  ? 

Though  but  a  child,  I  will  watch  and  see, 

Hoping  each  day  to  find  (as  they  say) 

“  Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  not  wanting  a  way.” 
So  I’ll  try  by  kind  words,  or  a  look,  or  a  smile, 
Some  one’s  cares  to  lighten,  or  sorrows  beguile, 
And  though  my  childish  attempts  may  seem 
Little  add  weak  and  almost  mean. 

Yet  my  Father  in  heaven  will  not  despise 
My  offering  of  love — in  sacrifice. 

Pat-pat,  patter,  came  the  rain 
Down  upon  the  window-pane : 

Little  children,  do  not  spurn 
A  lesson  of  love  from  the  rain-drops  to  learn. 

Little  Will  came  home  from  school  one  day, 
and  told  his  mother  that  a  boy  had  been  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  brick  and  “  knocked  sensible.” 


FOREIGN. 

The  Great  Catastkophb  of  the  Year. — The 
devastation  caused  by  the  catastrophe  in  Java 
turns  out  to  be  much  more  serious  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Volcanift  eruption,  earthquake, 
flood,  and  tempest  combined  in  producing  a  ca¬ 
lamity  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  was  ap¬ 
palling  in  magnitude  and  unspeakable  in  horror. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  district  of  North  Ban¬ 
tam,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  garrison,  from  80,- 
000  to  100,000  people  have  perished.  The  erup¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  those  who  escaped  both,  only  escaped 
to  be  swept  away  by  a  huge  tidal  wave. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
held  an  August  meeting,  at  which  Canon  Wllber- 
force,  one  of  the  Queen’s  chaplains,  spoke,  and 
was  followed  by  the  well  known  American  lady, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome.  It  would  appear  that 
she  was  quite  impressed  with  the  genuine  zeal  dis¬ 
played  on  the  occasion.  “  Most  of  all,”  she  writes, 
“this  remarkable  gathering  impressed  us  with  the 
reflection  that  unless  as  a  people  we  are  satisfied 
to  have  others  lake  our  places  and  wear  our  crowns, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  suffer  others  to 
put  out  our  fires  by  the  creation  on  their  part  of 
greater  ones.  If  we  maintain  our  evangelistic 
character,  it  must  be  by  evangelistic  zeal.” 

The  Proposed  Opening  of  Shakespeare's 
Tomb. — A  report  having  gained  wide  circulation 
that  the  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon  (the  Rev.  G. 
Arbuthnot)  bad  consented  to  the  opening  of 
Shakespeare’s  tomb,  he  writes  to  the  English  pa¬ 
pers,  denying  that  he  made  any  statement  of  the 
kind.  Ho  says :  “  The  history  of  the  case  is  this. 
Some  weeks  ago  Dr.  Ingleby  published  a  little 
book,  which  ho  entitled  ‘  Shakespeare’s  Bones,’  in. 
which  he  advocated  an  exploration  of  the  tomb. 
Ho  kindly  sent  me  a  copy,  and  in  acknowledging 
its  receipt,  1  wrote  that  I  did  not  think  he  would 
find  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  course  which  he 
proposed,  but  were  it  clearly  proved  that  it  was 
so,  I  would  not  allow  my  own  feelings  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish.  I  have 
since  heard  from  Dr.  Ingleby  that  he  showed  this 
private  letter  to  a  gentleman  who  started  the  re¬ 
port  that  I  had  consented  to  the  tomb  being 
opened.”  • 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  on  Excessive  Flo¬ 
ral  Decorations  at  Funerals. — The  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Church  of 
England  Funeral  Reform  Association,  has  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  secretary:  “I  deprecate 
the  excess  of  floral  decoration  now  exhibited  at 
funerals,  not  that  I  would  object  to  flowers  and 
leaves  being  scattered  by  loving  hands  on  the 
coffin  and  bier,  but  it  simply  amounts  to  a  painful 
sensation  on  my  part,  when  desiring  to  take  the 
‘  last  look  ’  on  the  breast-plate,  on  which  should 
be  visible  the  name  of  the  departed,  I  am  able  to 
see  nothing  but  the  productions — beautiful  as 
they  doubtless  are — of  the  floral  artist.  I  would, 
therefore,  limit  such  floral  decorations  to  a  simple 
cross  of  flowers,  to  be  laid  on  the  coffin  so  as  not 
to  conceal  the  natne-plate.  Might  not,  however, 
a  pali  of  flowers,  artistically  arranged  by  some 
one  to  whom  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love,  appro¬ 
priately  cover  the  coffin  on  its  way  to,  and  be  de¬ 
posited  upon  it  when  in  the  grave,  at  the  time 
when  the  mourners  are  about  to  retire  ?  The 
coffin  should  be  as  light  in  material  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  sanitary  consideration  may  permit.” 

Dr.  Ryle’s  Explanation.— The  Bishop  of  Liv¬ 
erpool  sends  to  The  Guardian  an  “  explanatory 
statement  ”  of  his  recent  conduct  in  preaching  in 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Ryle  says 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  and  until  the  Synodical  declaration  con¬ 
demning  the  Gorham  judgment,  which  the  Scotch 
bishops  put  forth  in  1850,  is  “  withdrawn,  cancel¬ 
led,  or  in  some  way  repudiated,”  he  cannot,  with 
a  good  conscience,  attend  the  services  of  “a 
Church  which  has  practically  declared  thousands 
of  English  clergymen  unsound  in  the  fajth.”  Dr. 
Ryle  continues :  “I  am  blamed  for  attending  the 
services  of  the  Established  Presbyterian  Kirk  qf 
Scotland,  and  some  have  even  dared  to  call  that 
Church  ‘schismatical.'  I  care  little  for  such 
blame.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  a 
sound  Protestant  Church  of  Christ,  and  its  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  is  Scriptural.  It  is  a  Church 
which  the  canons  of  1604  enjoin  us  to  pray  for.  It 
is  tho  Church  whose  services  the  Queen  always 
attends  when  she  visits  Scotland.  Personally  I 
infinitely  prefer  Episcopacy  to  Presbyterianism, 
and  our  own  liturgy  to  extempore  prayer.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  worship 
suits  Scotch  people,  and  to  tell  me  that  there  is 
anything  sinful  or  wrong  in  attending  such  wor¬ 
ship,  is  an  insult  to  common  sense.  I  am  blamed 
for  officiating  and  conducting  services  In  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  when  I  have  been  invited  to  do  so. 
But  why  ?  What  is  there  wrong  about  it  ?  What 
law  of  Church  or  State  do  I  break  ?  I  know  of 
none.  So  far  from  doing  wrong,  I  believe  I  do 
good  and  do  right.  I  give  public  proof  of  my  re¬ 
spect  for  our  ancient  Protestant  Churches,  and  of 
my  earnest  desire  to  promote  unity  and  brotherly 
feeling  between  it  and  the  Church  of  England. 
This  very  unity  I  observe  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
in  his  recent  charge,  is  longing  and  yearning  for, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  when  I  see  the  religious  di¬ 
visions  of  Scotchmen.  But  with  all  respect  to  the 
worthy  Bishop,  I  venture  to  think  that  when  I 
accept  the  invitation  of  Presbyterian  ministers  to 
preach  In  their  pulpits,  I  practically  help  forward 
the  cause  of  unity  between  ^otch  and  English 
Christians  quite  as  much  as  he  does  by  his  charge*’' 
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woBxnraiEEN. 

The  hard  work,  the  pleasure  and  toil,  the  joy 
and  sorrow  of  another  Summer,  are  passed. 
This  will  not  prove  a  very  prosperous  year  to 
the  farmer,  or  the  numerous  class  who  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  what  the  earth  yields.  The  wheat 
is  a  fair  crop.  Oats  and  hay  will  pay  for  the 
labor  of  attending  to  them.  But  wool  is  so 
low  that  it  will  hardly  pay  for  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Feeding  sheep  twice  a  day  for  five 
months  in  the  Winter,  and  pasturing  them  all 
Summer,  and  then  selling  the  wool  for  thirty 
cents  a  j^und,  is  not  the  way  to  lay  up  treas¬ 
ure  on  the  earth.  The  season  has  proved  too 
cold  and  wet  for  com,  and  the  frost  has  come 
early.  A  few  fields  will  pay  for  the  labor,  but 
it  is  pitiful  to  see  so  many  fields  of  small  green 
stalks  frost- blighted  and  next  to  worthless. 
Some  farmers  hereabouts  who  have  large  .or¬ 
chards  will  only  have  enough  apples  for  them¬ 
selves.  Potatoes  on  dry,  sandy  land  are  turn- 
ingout  well. 

We  have  never  known  any  better  working¬ 
men  than  the  fanners.  There  is  no  contention 
between  capital  and  labor  with  them  ;  no  riots 
in  the  barnyard.  The  farmers  never  “  strike  ” 
and  go  idle  when  tue  crops  fail;  they  never 
throw  brickbats  at  a  brother  farmer  if  he  works 
cheaply,  or  puts  in  long  hours,  or  produces 
more  than  he  can  sell.  Even  when  the  corn  is 
frosted,  the  buckwheat  blighted,  and  the  apples 
few  and  small,  they  never  “send  round  the 
hat  ”  for  help,  or  bother  anybody  because  they 
have  a  small  salary.  Their  plan  is  to  fall  back 
on  harder  work  and  plainer  living,  in  real,  man¬ 
ly,  self-sustaining  independence.  There  is  a 
good  deal  said  about  opening  picture  galleries 
and  art  loans  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  benefit  of 
workingmen.  We  have  heard  no  farmers  com¬ 
plain  because  the  Sabbath  was  too  well  kept. 
With  all  their  hurry  and  pressure  of  work,  they 
do  not  need  to  add  night  to  day,  nor  the  Sab¬ 
bath  to  the  days  of  the  week.  In  old  Scotland, 
where  we  hear  so  much  about  pauper  labor,  the 
workingmen  get  a  rest  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  thus  go  to  town  to  see  whatever  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  art  and  nature  on  a  week  day.  What  do 
the  “  Declaration  of  Independence,”  “  Yankee 
Doodle,”  and  “  Bunker  Hill  ”  amount  to  if  we 
have  to  work  harder  and  longer  in  great  Amer¬ 
ica  than  in  wee  Scotland  ?  The  teachers  get  all 
of  Saturday,  and  the  workers  should  have  at 
*hst  half  of  it.  If  less  was  spent  on  whiskey, 
ibaooo,  and  extravagance,  the  workers  might 
fnave  Saturday  afternoon  to  rest,  and  see  the 
beauties  of  art  and  nature,  and  sing  *“  Hail  Co¬ 
lumbia,  happy  land”  on  Saturday  night,  and 
“  Old  Hundred  ”  in  the  great  congregation  on 
the  Sabbath  morning.  William  Lambie. 

TpeilanU,  Mich.,  Sept.  27,  1883. 

GREEN  MANURE. 

,  Having  raised  a  light  crop  of  State  corn  on  a 
certain  piece  of  ground  in  1881, 1  determined  to 
improve  the  soil  by  plowing  under  green  ma¬ 
nure.  Having  necessarily  to  wait  till  after 
corn  harvest,  the  rye  was  not  sown  till  Oct.  14th, 
and  even  then  during  a  great  drought,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  made  but  a  feeble  beginning  before 
W'inter.  The  Spring  was  more  favorable,  yet 
the  crop  was  uneven,  varying  from  eighteen 
inches  to  six  feet  high.  In  order  to  ascertain 
nearly  the  amount  of  fertilizer  raised,  by  cut¬ 
ting  and  weighing  the  straw  grown  on  a  given 
section,  I  learned  that  in  that  proportion  an 
acre  would  yield  ten  tons.  This  was  success¬ 
fully  turned  under,  when  in  full  bloom,  on  June 
12, 1882.  Corn  was  immediately  sown  for  Win¬ 
ter  fodder.  (In  drills,  of  course,  and  cultivated, 
which  is  a  far  more  profitable  way  than  to  sow 
it  broadcast)  But  another  drought  coming  on 
hindered  the  decomposition  of  the  straw,  and 
therefore  prevented  its  fertilizing  the  corn  crop, 
as  anticipated.  And  lest  my  next  crop,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  seeding,  should  prove  a  failure,  in 
order  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  i\  a  few  loads  of 
barnyard  manure  were  applied.  During  the 
first  week  in  May,  1883,  the  same  piece  was 
again  cultivated  and  sown  with  oats,  and  seed¬ 
ed  down  with  clover  and  timothy.  By  that 
time,  however,  the  green  manure  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  decomposed  to  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  thus 
indicate  a  successful  experiment.  And  as  the 
result,  we  have  harvested  over  three  hundred 
bundles  to  the  acre,  besides  a  great  quantity 
that  was  badly  beaten  down  by  heavy  rains, 
and  therefore  mowed  and  gathered  as  loose 
fodder.  The  catch  of  the  grass  and  clover 
seed  was  also  remarkably  good.  Although  I 
must  give  some  credit  for  the  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  spread  upon  the  corn  stubble,  yet  under 
the  circumstances,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the 
abundant  success  is  largely  due  to  the  green 
manure  that  was  turned  under.  I  wotdd  there¬ 
fore  recommend  the  practice,  and  especially,  as 
in  this  instance,  where  the  soil  consists  mostly 
of  clay  loam. 

In  the  Fall  of  1882  some  manure  was  applied 
to  another  piece  of  land,  which  was  sown  on 
Oct.  5th,  after  harvesting  State  corn,  as  in  the 
year  before.  This  was  designed  for  soiling  cat¬ 
tle,  and  ought  to  have  been  sown  much  earlier, 
say  in  September,  or  better  still,  in  August. 
This  also  was  seeded  with  timothy  in  the  Fall, 
and  clover  on  a  light  snow  in  early  Spring. 
The  rye  and  grass  seed  were  sown  when  the 
ground  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  during  a 
drought  that  continued  from  about  the  middle 
of  July  through  a  period  of  nine  months.  Much 
of  the  rye  seemed  not  to  have  sprouted  at  all, 
or  to  have  perished  for  lack  of  snow  or  mulch  to 
protect  it.  For  a  time  in  the  Spring  the  crop 
was  looked  upon  as  nearly  a  failure,  since  but 
little  was  to  be  seen  either  of  the  rye  or  the  tim¬ 
othy.  But  under  a  smiling  Providence  it  ad¬ 
vance  so  rapidly,  that  the  first  cutting  for 
soiling  was  finished  on  Jime  2, 1883.  Frequent 
showers  enabled  the  rye  to  start  up  again  from 
the  root,  so  that  we  gathered  a  pretty  fair  sec¬ 
ond  crop.  The  catch  of  clover  and  grass  was 
good,  and  when  these  were  mown  a  few  days 
ago,  a  third  crop  of  rye  was  also  largely  mixed 
with  them. 

In  regard  to  this  soiling  with  rye,  properly 
and  profitably,  I  consider  three  things  indispen¬ 
sable,  viz  :  1.  The  ground  should  be  very  rich 
and  mellow.  2.  The  seeding  should  be  liberal, 
some  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  3.  The  first  and 
second  cutting  should  be  just  before  the  heads 
fully  appear.  h.  w.  o. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  WORTHLESSNESS  OF  SOIL  ANALYSIS. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  devotes  his  last  bulletin  to 
the  subject  of  soil  analysis.  He  is  not  much  of 
a  believer  in  the  practical  value  of  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  In  explaining 
why  the  station  has  refused  to  enter  into  this 
branifii  of  theoretical  farming,  he  says : 

A  cubic  foot  of  soil  in  the  average  condition 
of  moisture,  weighs  from  70  to  100  pounds.  The 
soil  taken  10  inches  deep  from  an  acre  of  land, 
would  therefore  weigh  about  3,000,000  pounds. 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  in  the  ordinary 
method,  about  1-10  of  an  ounce  of  this  soil 
would  be  taken,  and  this  represents  about 
1,480,000,000  part  of  an  acre. 

If  one  ton  of  superphosphate,  containing  10 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  were  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  upper  10  inches  of  an  acre  of 
soil,  we  should  have  added  200  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  soil,  or  one 
part  to  15,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  15,000 
pounds  of  soil  would  contain  one  pound  of  the 
added  phosphoric  acid.  As  but  1-10  of  an 
ounce  of  this  would  be  used  for  analysis,  this 
1-10  of  an  ounce  would  contain  but  1-15,000 
added  parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  pro¬ 
portion  would  be  represented  by  the  percent¬ 
age  figures  .0066,  or  .0000066  of  an  ounce.  This 
will  be  better  understood  if  we  repeat  that  in 
percentage  figures  it  would  require  the  addition 
of  over  300  pounds  of  the  superphosphate  to 
the  acre  to  change  the  third  decimal  ^ure  of 
the  analysis  by  a  unit  The  corollary  of  this  is, 
that  as  the  chemist  rarely  works  in  this  class 
of  analyses  beyond  the  second  decimal  figure, 
the  addition  of  an  ordinary  fertilization,  or  that 
sufficient  to  make  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  bad  crop,  would  not  be  detected.  We 

Lean  moreover  state  the  practical  improbability 
of  taking  two  samples  of  soil  from  different 


places  in  the  same  field,  which  would  analyze 
alike  within  even  the  second  decimal  figure. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  application  of  science 
to  agriculture,  the  public  attention  was  strong¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  theory  that  a  chemical  anal- 1 
ysis  of  soil  was  about  to  offer  a  sure  means  for 
determining  definitely  the  condition  and  the 
needs  of  our  soils,  and  various  charlatans  dis¬ 
seminated  the  idea  of  this  possibility  for  purpos¬ 
es  of  their  own,  in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
prescribing  and  furnishing  the  diet  required  for 
each  field  of  the  farm.  Those  who  should  have 
known  better,  were  loth  to  appear  in  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  for  early  science  is  presumptuous,  and 
not  having  as  yet  determined  its  strength  or  its 
weakness,  would  attempt  by  a  single  bold  and 
daring  effort  work  far  beyond  its  capacity.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  universally  recognized  by 
men  of  scientific  training,  that  the  analysis  of 
the  soil  for  the  purposes  of  the  individual  farm¬ 
er  can  offer  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  what 
fertilizer  or  how  much  to  apply. 

While  denying  that  analyses  of  soils  can  give 
us  definite  information  concerning  their  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  while  asserting  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  experience  have  shown  that  in  most 
cases  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the 
present  analysis  value  of  soils  and  the  present 
agricultural  value  ;  or  otherwise  expressed,  that 
analyses  cannot  show  with  certainty  whether  or 
not  a  soil  is  in  condition  to  yield  a  full  crop  for 
the  time  being,  yet  we  would  not  deny  that  for 
the  purposes  of  science  such  analyses  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  some  benefit,  as  offering  us  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  general  character,  the  mode  of  its 
occurrence,  or  of  injurious  substances  which  at 
times  it  may  contain.  It  may  also  be  of  avail 
to  indicate  to  us  the  changes  produced  in  the 
soil  through  the  agencies  included  in  the  word 
cultivation. 

A  soil  which  contains  the  plant  food  sufficient 
for  hundreds  of  crops,  as  determined  by  analy¬ 
sis,  may  yet  be  agriculturally  barren  through 
the  inability  of  the  plants  to  reach  the  elements, 
which  although  absolutely  in  large  quantity, 
yet  are  relatively  insufficient  in  the  regions  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  plant.  In  such  a  case  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer  may  cliange 
the  condition  from  agricultural  barrenness  to 
fertility.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  soil 
also  assume  a  great  importance,  oftentimes,  in 
their  relations  to  atmospheric  changes,  deciding 
for  the  location  whether  the  plant  shall  grow  or 
fail,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  the  plant 
food  contained  within  the  soil. 


ABOUT  PLASTER. 

We  suppose  farmers  will  never  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  calling  plaster  a  fertilizer.  The  term 
is  not  exactly  correct.  Phister  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  fertilizer,  but  it  is  to  a  much  greater 
extent  a  stimulant.  Sulphuric  add  and  lime, 
its  principal  constituents,  are  both  of  them 
found  in  the  composition  of  every  plant.  But 
the  action  of  plaster  is  principally  to  render 
more  quickly  available  the  plant  food  which  is 
in  the  soil.  Hence  a  farmer  who  applies  plas¬ 
ter  alone  will  soon  find  that  he  is  making  both 
land  and  pocket  poorer.  This  is  true  even 
when  tire  plaster  is  applied  to  such  crops  as 
clover  destined  to  be  turned  under.  A  couple 
hundred  pounds  of  plaster  sown  on  top  of 
clover  will  often  have  a  prodigious  effect ;  and 
of  course  the  subsequent  wheat  crop  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  benefit  Even  then  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  plaster  has  been  to  stimulfite  into 
activity  the  wheat  crop,  and  thus  enable  tlie 
plants  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  its  phosphoric 
acid,  which  the  plaster  does  not  supply.  The 
moral  of  it  clearly  is  that  plaster  should  not  be 
applied  without  other  manure,  either  barnyard 
of  commercial.  If  barnyard  manure,  the  right 
thing  is  to  mix  a  barrel  of  plaster  with  the 
quantity  of  manure  which  you  intend  to  apply 
to  the  acre.  If  commercial  manures,  the  best 
way  is  to  sow  the  combined  plaster  and  other 
fertilizer  broadcast  on  the  surface  after  all  the 
seed  has  been  harrowed  in.  Four  hundred 
pounds  of  bone-dust  and  two  hundred  of  plas¬ 
ter  would  be  an  excellent  combination. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Manipul.\tion. — In  all  cakes  where  butter  or 
eggs  are  used,  the  butter  should  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  fiour,  and  the  eggs  whipped  to  a  foam, 
before  the  ingredients  are  mixed. 

Liquid  Glue. — Fill  a  glass  jar  with  broken 
glue  of  best  quality,  then  fill  it  up  with  acetic 
acid,  and  keep  the  jar  in  hot  water  for  a  few 
hours  until  the  glue  is  all  melted. 

Mahogany. — Don’t  undervalue  old  mahf)gany. 
Furniture  of  mahogany  and  rosewood  that  has 
outUved  several  generations,  is  much  hand¬ 
somer  than  that  made  from  new  wood.  But  it 
has  an  added  value  as  mere  material.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  made  from  the  old  wood  will  retain  its  in¬ 
tegrity  in  all  its  joints  ;  its  shrinking  days  are 
over. 

Chocol.ate  Icing. — Put  into  a  saucepan  half 
a  pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
grated  chocolate,  and  about  a  gill  of  water ; 
stir  on  the  fire  imtil  the  mixture  assumes  the 
consistence  of  a  thick,  smooth  cream.  Lay  the 
ice  evenly  on  the  cake  or  pastry  with  a  palette- 
knife,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  set  the  icing. 

Lamb  Chops.— Put  in  a  frying-pan  with  a  very 
little  water,  so  little  that  it  will  boil  away  by 
the  time  the  meat  is  tender.  Then  put  in 
lumps  of  butter  with  the  meat  and  let  it  brown 
slowly,  thus  forming  a  brown,  crisp  surface 
with  a  fine  flavor.  Serve  for  breakfast  with 
potatoes  cooked  thus :  Choose  small  ones,  and 
let  them  boil  until  they  are  tender  ;  drain  off 
the  water,  and  pour  over  them  (while  still  in 
the  kettle)  at  least  one  teacupful  of  cream. 
Next  mash  them  smooth  in  this. 

Barley  Soup. — Boil  one  cupful  of  pearl  bar' 
ley  in  one  quart  of  clear  stock  until  reduced  to 
a  pulp  ;  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  return  to 
the  fire,  and  add  enough  stock  to  make  it  of 
the  consistency  of  cream  ;  season  with  celery 
and  salt.  When  it  boils  up,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  stir  into  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cream ;  add  some 
butter  and  serve  with  small  dice  of  toasted 
bread. 

Minute  Pudding. — A  minute  pudding  may  be 
made  of  any  kind  of  flour,  but  corn  starch  is 
best  Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  over  the 
fire.  Mix  four  large  spoonfuls  of  the  starch 
smoothly  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  add  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  » teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stir 
this  batter  into  the  hot  milk.  Stir  the  whole 
constantly  till  it  thickens,  which  will  be  in  three 
or  four  minutes  after  it  boils.  Turn  into  the 
pudding-dish  and  serve  with  whatever  sauce 
you  like. — Bee  in  Cultivator. 

Suet  Pudding. — One  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  suet  chop¬ 
ped  very  fine,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  a  little  sifting  of 
nutmeg  ;  flour  to  make  a  tolerable  thick  bat¬ 
ter.  Steam  two  and  a  half  hours,  or  until 
done.  Eat  with  liquid  sauce.  A  half  teacup¬ 
ful  of  cold  butter  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
suet,  if  more  convenient. — Ib. 

Stewed  Fish. — Cut  up  some  soles,  whiting,  cod 
or  any  other  fish,  flour  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat ; 
slice  an  onion  and  fry  that  also  ;  then  put  them 
both  together  in  a  stewpan  with  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  just  cover  them  with  water. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  pounded 
mace,  and  a  clove  or  two.  Add  sufficient  flour 
to  thicken  the  gravy,  and  a  couple  of  spoonfuls 
of  mushroom  catsup.  Stew  gently  until  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  and  serve  in  a  deep  dish  with 
some  forcemeat  balls  made  from  the  trimmings 
of  the  fish. 

Pests. — A  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  applied  to  a  floor  before  laying  a  carpet, 
will  keep  away  moths.  For  outside  coverings 
of  furniture,  especially  of  wool,  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  colorless  alco¬ 
hol  can  be  used  without  fear  of  discoloration, 
and  is  a  certain  exterminator  of  these  pests. 

“I  have  used  Horlick’s  Food  for  infants  and 
dyspeptics,  with  great  satisfaction.  I  cordially 
recommend  it  as  a  nutritious  food,  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  of  great  value  to  delicate  stom¬ 
achs.” — E.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  18  W.  23d  St.,  New 
York.  “My  experience  with  Horlick’s  Food  f<fr 
Infants  is  such  as  to  justify  me  in  recommending 
it  with  confidence.  I  give  it  the  preference  over 
all  other  articles  of  the  kind.” — J.  H.  McClelland, 
M.D.,  316  Penn  Ave.,  Tittsburffh,  Pa.  Book  on 
treatment  of  children  sent  free.  Horlick’s  Food 
Co.,  Hacine,  Wls. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

A  Eich  Gold  Mine. — A  pocket  of  quartz  of 
almost  unparalleled  richness  was  found  less 
than  100  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  Neville  or 
Mammoth  Mine,  three  miles  south  of  Jackson, 
Amador  county.  Cal.,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
in  which  was  found  from  $75,000  to  $100,000, 
and  being  about  two  tons  in  quantity.  Much 
of  this  might  justly  be  termed  huge  chunks  of 
gold  instead  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  Some  of 
these  immense  pieces  of  almost  solid  gold  were 
about  as  heavy  as  a  man  could  easily  lift  from 
the  ground.  The  largest  piece  was  of  oval 
shape,  sixteen  by  twenty-two  inches,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  thick.  This  gold  is  almost 
black,  and  of  the  same  character  as  the  former 
rich  strikes  found  in  the  same  mine,  and  which 
have  heretofore  attracted  the  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  mining  men  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  richest 
find  of  gold  of  this  kind  ever  known  in  the 
United  States  at  one  single  time. 

An  English  Invention.— The  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  describes  a  new  telephone  which  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  St.  George,  an  Englisli  inventor,  has  just 
patented.  Supplementary  to  the  telephone  it¬ 
self,  is  a  contrivance  which  will,  it  is  stated, 
not  only  record  every  description  of  conversa¬ 
tion  carried  on  through  the  instrument,  but  will 
reproduce  the  words  at  any  future  time.  A 
circular  plate  of  glass  is  coated  with  collodion 
and  made  sensitive  as  a  photograpliic  plate. 
This  is  placed  in  a  dark  box,  in  wliich  is  a  slit 
to  admit  a  ray  of  light.  In  front  of  the  glass 
is  the  telephone  diaphragm,  which  by  its  vibra¬ 
tions  opens  and  closes  a  small  shutter,  through 
which  a  beam  of  light  is  constantly  passing  and 
imprinting  a  dark  line  on  the  glass.  Vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  shutter  cause  the  dark  line  to  vary 
in  thickness,  according  to  the  tones  of  the 
voice.  The  glass  plate  revolves  by  clock-work, 
and  the  conversation,  as  it  leaves  the  telephone, 
is  recorded  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  words 
spoken  being  fixed  done  in  photography. 
The  plate  can  be  brought  forward  afterward, 
and  when  replaced  in  the  machine  and  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  distant  telephone,  will,  when  set  in 
motion,  give  back  the  original  conversation. 

The  Approaching  Comet  is  now  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  identified  as  the  gi’eat  Pons  comet  of 
1812.  The  increase  of  light  is  reported  as 
quite  out  of  usual  experience,  and  the  nucleus 
is  spreading  out  so  rapidly  that  the  comet  was 
seen  with  an  opera  glass  so  long  ago  as  Sept. 
22,  having  increased  fifteen  volumes  in  seventy- 
eight  hours.  The  activity  of  the  display,  which 
is  without  a  parallel  in  cometary  history,  is 
more  extraordinary  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  comet  from  the  sun.  Should 
the  present  increase  of  light  continue,  the 
brightness  of  the  object  will  exceed  many  times 
its  computed  brilliancy.  The  computation 
published  by  tlie  Harvard  astronomers  on  Sat¬ 
urday  takes  the  brightness  at  discovery  as  the 
unit  in  the  light  scale,  and  shows  the  following 
results :  Sept.  20,  1.41 ;  Sept.  24,  1.54  ;  Sept.  28, 
1.69  ;  Oct.  2,  1.86  ;  Oct.  10,  2.28  ;  Dee.  29,  78.60  ; 
Jan.  14,  1884,  117.81 ;  Jan.  30,  1884,  79.36,  and 
thence  declining.  According  to  these  compu¬ 
tations  the  comet  will  be  at  its  nearest  point  to 
the  earth  about  the  middle  of  January,  1884,  at 
which  time  it  will  be  distant  about  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles.  It  will  then  be  about  six  mag¬ 
nitudes  brighter  than  when  discovered,  and 
will  certainly  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  already  exceeded.  A 
comparison  of  the  conditions  computed  as  then 
existing  witli  those  of  the  comet  of  1812,  when 
near  perihelion,  show  that  the  present  comet 
will  be  tliree  or  four  times  brighter.  'The  com¬ 
et  will  be  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
for  some  months  to  come,  affording  an  excel, 
lent  opportunity  for  a  long  series  of  observa. 
tions.  The  reappearance  of  one  of  the  short 
period  comets  is  now  expected  by  astronomers , 
Comet  Temple,  which  has  been  observed  in’ 
1873  and  in  1878.  An  orbit  by  Schuloff  places 
the  time  of  perihelion  passage  at  about  Oct.  20 
of  the  present  year. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER.  ‘ 

If  anything  will  Impress  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  it  is  the  impression  of  the  man’s  face  who 
has  just  been  aroused  from  snoring  in  church. 

The  tenants  upon  Lord  Sligo’s  property,  near 
Westport,  CJounty  Mayo,  Ireland,  have  prevented 
gentlemen  from  shooting  overthe  estate,  and  have 
seized  their  guns. 

A  New  York  landlady  has  been  formally  com¬ 
plained  of  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  for 
keeping  a  katydid  in  her  yard,  whereby  “  hard¬ 
working  people  are  sick  and  weary  for  want  of 
sleep.”  This  is  more  malicious  even  than  a 
church  bell. 

The  horse  railway  companies  of  New  York  city, 
which  take  much  better  care  of  their  horses  than 
of  their  men,  give  the  horses  a  drink  of  water  and 
oatmeal  in  hot  weather.  At  first  the  horses  do 
not  like  it,  but  they  soon  become  greedy  in  their 
appreciation  of  it. 

Absinthe  is  French  for  wormwood.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  alcohol,  mixed  with  volatile  oil  of 
wormwood,  oil  of  anise,  and  other  ingredients. 
Its  effects  are  peculiarly  intoxicating.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  trembling,  vertigo,  fearful  dreams,  and 
epileptiform  convulsions.  'The  drinking  of  ab¬ 
sinthe  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  stim¬ 
ulation.  The  water  is  mixed  “  drop  by  drop  ”  or 
slowly,  so  as  to  allow  the  liquor  to  absorb  it,  and 
so  to  preserve  a  nice  color  or  tint  in  the  glass. 

The  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
England  is  well  set  forth  by  a  magazine  writer, 
who  asserts  that  300,000  families  in  London  alone 
are  in  the  habit  of  pawning  small  articles,  and 
that  more  than  6,000,000  unredeemed  pledges  are 
sold  every  year.  As  many  as  270,000  articles  are 
taken  in  pledge  yearly  throughout  the  country, 
and  although  a  certain  proportion  of  these  are 
stolen  goods,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one  in  14,- 
000  can  be  counted  as  such.  In  no  other  country 
in  the  world  is  the  same  relative  poverty  possible. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  late  trip,  climbed  the  ruin¬ 
ed  walls  of  old  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  and  inspect¬ 
ed  the  site  of  the  stone  of  destiny  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  invader  carried  off  triumphantly  to  the  South, 
regardless  of  the  legend  inscribed  on  it : 

Should  fate  not  fail,  where’er  this  stone  be  found. 

The  Scot  shall  monarch  of  that  realm  be  crowned. 

This  tradition  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  when 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  became  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  stone  still  reposes  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  beneath  the  coronation  chair. 

At  Edgerton,  Wls.,  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  a  some¬ 
what  noted  character  died.  He  was  known  as 
John  L.  Williams,  and  his  home  was  at  Oshkosh, 
where  his  wife  resided.  He  was  known  as  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  being  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Williams,  who  died  at  Green  Bay  some 
years  ago,  and  who  was  said  to  be  the  legitimate 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  about  whom  the  American 
newspapers  once  raised  the  question  “  Have  we  a 
Bourbon  among  us?”  John  L.  Williams  sold  a 
farm  at  Winneconne,  twelve  years  ago,  for  $20,000, 
with  which  he  went  to  Texas  and  invested  in  wild 
lands,  losing  heavily,  and  he  has  since  supported 
himself  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  His  wife  and 
a  son  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  survive  him. 

The  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  so  far  as  any  one 
knows,  is,  says  Knowledge,  the  Bo  tree,  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Amarapoora,  in  Burmah.  It  was 
planted  288  B.  C.,  and  is  therefore  now  2,170  years 
old.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  tree  is  really  of  this  won¬ 
derful  age,  and  refers  to  historic  documents  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  at  different  dates,  as  182 
A.  D.,  223  A.  D.,  and  so  on  to  the  present  day. 
“To  it,”  says  Sir  James,  “kings  have  even  dedi¬ 
cated  their  dominions,  in  testimony  of  a  belief 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  identical  fig  tree  under 
which  Buddha  reclined  at  Urumelaya  when  he 
underwent  his  apotheosis.”  Its  leaves  are  carried 
away  as  streamers  by  pilgrims,  but  it  is  too  sacred 
to  touch  with  a  knife,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
gathered  when  they  fall. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  is 
now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Government  is 
the  depletion  of  American  forests.  In  order  to 
obtain  full  details  as  to  the  actual  area  covered 
by  timber,  together  with  all  data  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  Major  Powell,  director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has  detailed  an  officer 
to  investigate  the  timber  supply  of  West  Virginia. 
Circulars  have  been  sent  to  many  prominent  men 
there,  making  inquiries  and  asking  their  co5pera- 
tion  in  the  collection  of  information  concerning 
the  timber  areas,  etc.  Quite  a  number  of  answers 
have  been  received,  and  it  is  believed  that  during 
the  season  much  information  of  a  trustworthy 
and  valuable  character  will  be  obtained.  Several 
of  those  who  have  already  responded  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  office  with  country  maps  with  the  tim¬ 
ber  areas  marked  and  other  data  attached.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  results  of  the  inquiries  so  far  have 
been  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
final  result  will  be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
the  Bureau  in  continuing  the  inquiries  in  the  oth¬ 
er  States. 


The  first  Sunday-school  in  the  world  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  1740  and  1747  at  Ephrata,  Lancas¬ 
ter  county.  Pa.,  by  Ludwig  Hacker,  a  member  of 
the  German  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  Robert  Raikes 
opened  his  Sunday-school  in  1780  or  1782:  Rev. 
John  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  letter 
to  the  London  Times,  states  that  Raikes  “  was 
anticipated  in  the  good  work  by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Burns  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  father  of 
the  venerable  George  Burns  of  Wemyss  House, 
who  almost  immediately  after  entering  upon  his 
charge  in  1774  or  1775  opened  a  Sabbath  night 
school  in  Galton,  then  a  part  of  his  parish,  and 
taught  it  himself.” 

One  who  has  tilled  the  soil  forty  years,  and  in 
the  meantime  has  accumulated  a  competence, 
and  given  his  children  a  good  education,  says  his 
experience  has  taught  him  these  things :  1st.  One 
acre  of  land  well  prepared  and  well  cultivated 
produces  more  than  two  which  receive  only  the 
same  amount  of  labor  had  on  one.  2nd.  One  cow, 
horse,  mule,  sheep,  or  hog,  well  fed,  is  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  two  kept  on  the  amount  necessary  to 
keep  one  well.  3rd.  No  farmer  who  buys  com, 
oats,  wheat,  fodder,  and  hay,  as  a  rule,  for  ten 
years  can  keep  the  Sheriff  from  the  door  in  the 
end. 

•  A  WIDOW  WITH  nine  CHILDREN 
May  have  as  much  trouble  with  them  as  did  the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe.  The  children 
will  all  the  time  be  getting  their  noses  bumped, 
their  heads  bruised,  their  fingers  cut,  and  their 
stomachs  and  bowels  disordered  by  unripe  fruit. 
The  mother  who  is  wise  enough  to  keep  a  bottle 
of  Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer  saves  her  children 
much  suffering,  and  herself  agreat  deal  of  trouble.' 


k  C»ll£  DISPATCH  AIIOUICIS  THAT  AT  TSt  lltAT 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  non  life  ^ 

Ai  HAMLIN  ORGANS,  40  pp.,  4to, 

AMSTERDAM,  NETHERLpDS,  1883, 

Tiuu  o»oA!i«  AM  AOAiH  AW  AMU)  IB*  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STYLES  are  present- 

DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  ed,  in  rich  cases,  showing  only  natural 

THE  PERY  HIGHEST  AWARD.  or  elegantly  decorated  in  GOLD. 

SILVER,  BRONZE  and  COLORS.  ONE 
HUNDRED  STYLES  of  organs  are  described  and  illustrated,  from  the  smallest  size  at 
only  $22.00,  having  as  much  power  as  any  single  reed  organ,  and  the  characteristic 
Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  organs  writh  three  manuals  and  FULL  pedal  babe, 
at  $900.00.  Sixty  styles  are  at  from  $78.00  to  $200.00  each.  These  are  unquestionably 
the  BEST  ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD.  They  have  taken  the  highest  awards  for  demon¬ 
strated  SUPERIORITY  at  EVERY  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS,  no  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them 
at  any.  The  new  styles,  now  ready,  are  the  best  and  most  attractive  ever  offered. 
CATALOGUES  with  net  cash  prices,  free.  Sold  also  for  easy  payments,  or  rented. 
THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO.  BOSTON,  154  Treinont 
Street;  NEW  YORK,  46  East  Fourteenth  Street;  CHICAGO,  149  Wabash  Avenue, 

Wammted  A  years,  eaUsfactian  (foaraateed  or  money  refunded.  Tbe 
iBeat,  most  Efflcient,  and  Durable  Waaher  in  the  world. 
|Hasnorlval,theonIymachlnethatwl]l  vw&p«r/n;<ryc;«aii  utihout  rub. 
|m>w.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tab,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
In  a  moment  So  simple  and  easy  to  oiierato  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Robber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injurj'  to  dothea 
I  rCHTC  Ilf  RIITm  Bxclv^ve  territory.  Retail  price,  88.00. 
AuCII  I  d  W An  I  tU  Asents^  sample,  83.5^  Also  the  cele- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Mannfacturers*  lowest  piioeL 
OBonlais  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHRR  CO.,  Erie,  Plu 

And  will  eonplAtaly  ohAnre  tbe  blood  In  the  entire  •retem  In  three  monthe.  Any  penon  who  will  teke  ONE  PILL 
EACH  NIGHT  FROM  ONETO  TWELVE  WEEKS,  may  be  reatored  to  tonnd  health,  if  •nch  a  tbinf  is  pofilble. 
For  enring  Female  Oomplaiata  these  Pills  hare  no  eqnal.  Physicians  use  them  in  their  pracuoe*  Sold  ejery  where*  «r 
sent  by  mail  for  H  eente  in  stampe.  Send  for  pampolet.  |«  8*  J0HN80N  dit  COof  BOStOHs  _ 


JOYOUS,  HAPPY  CHILDREN 

are  Indeed  the  greatest  boon  of  mankind.  The  indispensa¬ 
ble  quallflcatlon  for  this  condition  is  health ;  and  it  is  the 
claim  of  the  manufacturers.  Indorsed  by  hundreds,  that 
Ridge’s  Food  is  the  best  food  for  a  growing  child. 


iELVETEEl 


Godey’s  Lady’s  Gouk: 

**In  the  general  rush  among  modUtee 
and  dressmakers  for  a  fine  brand  of 
Velveteen,  there  seems  to  be  great  de¬ 
light  expressed  over  Abcadia  Velve¬ 
teens.  It  is  ♦  ♦  *  much  sought  after 
for  jackets  and  fur-trimmed  suits  for 
children's  costumes  and  ladies’  dinner 
dres.ses*  Its  cost  is  also  an  element  in 
its  success*  as  it  can  be  purchased  at 
the  same  price  as  ordinary  brands.” 

The  Bazar: 

“The  Arcadia  Velveteen  is  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  ordinary  velveteen 
that  is  sure  to  be  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated.  not  only  during  the  coming 
winter,  but  for  many  seasons."  . 

the.se  goods  are  admitted 

TO  BE  THE  BEST  IN  THE 
MARKET. 

Sold  by 

TEFFT,  WELLER  &  CO.,  N.  Y., 

and  Dry  Goods  dealers  generally. 


mm  mm  ■■  ■■■  write  your 
■■  lir  ■■  Address  on  s 

Bm  El  a  Postal  Card. 

i  120  large  octavo  pages, 

forming  a  complete 

Encyclopaedia 
CATALOGUE.  ^  Literature. 

Giving  the  full  titles  and  description  of  several 
thousand  of  the  best  popular  books  pertaining  to 

Works  of  Reference,  Fiction,  History,  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Art  Books,  Poetry,  General  Lit¬ 
erature,  Reading  for  the  Young  Folks  and 
Children's  Books  of  every  Description,  Do¬ 
mestic  Management,  Popular  Science, 
Biography,  Medical  Works,  Devotional, 
Books  on  the  Horce,  the  Dog,  etc. 

The  ARUNDEL  RE.\DY  REFERENCE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  will  be  forwarded  free  to  any  addiess  on 
application. 

John  D.  Williams,  Arundel  Bookstore, 

24  West  Fourteenth  St.,  IfEW  YORK. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

T 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


n  4  vrmivib  bought  sold  or 

li  A  I  hM  I  3%  Procured.  Hooks  free. 
I  ft  I  tlV  I  V  A.W.  MORGAN  ft  CO.,  Pat¬ 
ent  Jttomeye  and  Broktre,  Woehington,  D.  C. 


$300,000 

Ordinary  Stock,  iii  shares  of  $30  each,  in  The 
London  and  Westminster  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ontario,  organized  to  conduct »  very 
profltnhle  Investment  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  offered  for  subscription 
at  Par,  in  amounts  to  suit  investors.  Full  In¬ 
formation  on  application  to  the  Managing 
Director,  Edward  Lk  Uuey,  I.ondon,  Canada. 


E.  Howard  &  Co.’s 

TOWER  CLOCKS 

liawe  been  tested  tor  forty  year*.  Warranted  In 
ewery  respect.  Send  for  clrcnlar. 

The  E.  fiovaxd  Watoh  and  Oloch  do., 

39  MAIDBN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 

^  The  Great  I  IPUT 

M  ChurchLIbnIi 


Church  LIUIl  I  ■ 

FRnnK*8  Patent  RefloeliM  give 
the  lloet  PowerraL  the  collect* 
Gheapeet  and  the  B^t  Light  known 
for  criur(.ne&.  Stores,  Show  Window*, 
Farlors,  Bank^  Officeft,  Picture  Called 
L  ies.  Theatres*  Depots,  etc.  N^aml  «le« 
bgant  designs.  Send  sue  of  room.  Get 
PcircuUr  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  and  the  trade. 

1.  P.  PRINK*  55$  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

Our  Prices  always  the  Lowest. 

WE  CALL  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FAL.L.  GOODS 

THAT  ARE  NOW  OPEN.  ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

Suits  and  Cloaks,  and  Eats  and  Bonnets, 

BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  OWN  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 

Black  and  Colored  Silks 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  GLOVES,  FOE  I.ADIF-S, 
GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYES  AND  COLORS. 
LINEN  GOODS,  BLANKETS,  AND  LACE  CURTAINS  AT 
LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

Ladies’  Nnslio  Underwear, 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

MAIL'^’ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  ATTENTION. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 


1’ I'Miirij' 

COPVRIGHTEO  BYTHE'OOIVIESTIC'  S.M.CO.  N CW-YORK.  1882. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now  '8  your  time  to  gel  up 
ordorsforourcelebriated  'rean 
nii«l  C’4»flev*,und  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Kami  or  Moss  Rose  rhlim 
Ten  F!et,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gobi  Rand  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  For  full  partimlars  address 

TM K  OnK.t'P  AM ERIK^AN  TR.A  TO.. 

F.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  XJ  ^  c.sey  .St.,  New  York. 

WE  STILL.  SUPPLY 

EMBROIDEEY  SILK 

at40c.  per  ounce  (one-third  the  regular  price);  although' 
we  call  it  WASTE  KMBROIDERY,  it  is  all  good  Silk, 
beautiful  colors,  in  pieces  from  one  to  three  yards  each, 
about  half  a  dozen  desirable  colors  in  each  package.  Ele¬ 
gant  for  Applique  Work,  Crazy  Quilts,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  work.  Send  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  to 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARAISTRONO  CO., 

238  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  469  Broadway,  New  York. 

7  PER  GENT.  NET. 

m  the  Building*.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
m  ever  been  lost.  98th  year  of  residence  and  9th  in 
M  the  business.  We  advance  interest  and  costs,  and 
m  collect  in  case  of  foreclosure,  without  expense  to  the 
m  lender.  Best  of  references.  Send  tor  particulars  if 
you  have  money  to  loan.  O.  S.  R.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Paul,  Minn. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 

A  O  P  for  the  immensely  popular  book.  Th« 

1  vLivi-  .itaM  the  Residents  oftneU.  S.  Coroplet* 
bone  large  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  bock 
In  America.  Immense  protits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  per- 
•on  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Llbe^ 
term*  fiee.  Address  Hallbt  B<x>k  CO.,  Portland,  Main*. 


160  pp,,  fine  paper,  large  typo;  by  Olschoff,  Pret- 


The  music  In  Oospei,  Bells  la  such  that  chlldrea 
can  sing,  the  melodics  all  “  tnklng,''  and  the  word* 
selected  with  great  care.  No  “doggerel  rhymes" 
appear  in  the  book.  If  you  want  a  really  goo4 
book,  get  Gospel  Dells.  Sample  copy  by  mall  for 
35  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

205  Wabaeh  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


No  Risk;  'f  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACCVlMULATIONt 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agenev,  Jacksonrille,  Illinois. 


J.&R.LAMB. 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  loook  by  mall. 


THE  TROY  MEKEELT  BELL  FOUNBRY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  S.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  BeU*.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Charch  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  tree. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Sells  and  Chi.Tee 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks.  &c.,  &c.  Prices  aA 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
i  H.  MeSHANE  ft  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  tbe  public  sines 
I82H.  Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells ;  also  Chimes  and  PeaU. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Caoroa,  Sebool,  Fire-alana.  Ftna-toned,  tow-piloed.  wvimafta 

tin  CatolociM  with  700  tMtimoBlalw*  prtow,  ftaa. 

Slimyor  Manufaeturlng  Co.,  OiaoiimatM, 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1844  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satuiactory. 
For  Prlces.Circulars,  ftc..  nddress  Baltihobe  Bwt.t. 
Foumpby,  J.  keg  ester  dk  SONS.  Baltimore,  Md. 

^  Employment  for.  Ladles. 

Wmf  .  City  Suspentler  Company  of  Cln- 

mwv  tinnali  are  now  manufacturing  and  introducing 

“•'‘‘•"S  Sapporler.  for  Udir.  and 
r—W  i^ii_  *  at'drea,  and  their  unequaled  8lilrt  Supraden 
c  “"«*<  »>><•  want  reliable  lady  agents  to  sell 
them  in  every  household.  Our  agents  every- 
rTCl  1^7  fW? "  *“*'  ready  success  and  make  hand- 

WM/  '  “tne  salaries.  Wnte  at  once  for  terms  and  sm 
Jf-.  kA  cure  exclusive  territory.  Address 
rJL,,  jT  „.9a*ra  Savgeadev  On,  Uaclaaatl,  OhI*. 
U-/  Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  SuppoKers. 


A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  idcnttcal 
with  those  usm  in  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20xl5tt.,  equaling  800  sq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  require.  Instructions 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  25ct8.  per  qt.  (if  by  mail,  add  10 


‘  Everything  for  the  Carden’* 

mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


T)  L^IVT  dT/^'Vr  O  disability;  also  to 

Jr  JliJ-l  io  J-V-A1.Y  O  Children,  Parents. 

Pension  now  INCREASED. 
Charges  of  Desertion  removed :  Discharges  and  Bounty  ob¬ 
tained.  Horse  claims  now  paid.  Send  stamps  for  cVew  Aauij 
and  Blanks.  Ool.  L.  BINGHAM,  Attorney  since  1865  lor 
Claims  and  Patents,  Washington,  D.,C. 


ANCHORMaiNE 


Ca  Sa  Mall  8t««mtnip«a 

Ball  from  New  Yorlc  every  Saturday  for 

GUS60W  via  LONDONGEBBT. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  960  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  Prepaid  $21. 

UVEBPOOL  AND  QI^NSTOWN  SEBYICE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

(ktbln  passage  $60  to  $100,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  pedd  free  of 
charge  In  Elngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  ftc.,  apply  to 
HENDEBSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


R.  GAMPBELL, 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House), 

OFFEBS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 

BEST  GOODS 


liadies  anfl  Oeiltlemen’s  Gold  and  SUwer-Moamted 

RidlRg  and  Driving  Whips,  Lap-Rnhes,  English 
Riding  Saddles  and  Rrldles,  Spurs, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Articles  used  in  | 
Gentlemen’s  Stables. 


F 


XIX3E:  WESTTEHN 

mm  MORTGAGE  CO, 


Ijawrence,KAn.  ,uOerstu  Investura  tbt 
‘  best  securities  In  the  market.  FIRST 
Mortsagte  I.OAIVS  upon  insprovet 
farms.  Interest  anil  principa  l  paid  on  day  of 
maturity  la  New  York.  Funds  promptly 
placed.  Large  experience.  Noloases.  Send 


Guxm,  Treas.i  N.  F.  fiaai.  Auditor. 


MRS.  POTTS' 

]  Handle  saD  I 


lADVANTAGES 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP, 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
•  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Hardware  Trade 


XUM 


teass 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1883. 


KSKTQTG  or  THE  AKERICAK  BOARD  AT  DETROIT,  tho  Prudeutitil  Committee  or  the  mission  as  in- 
For  the  arst  time  we  hive  been  permitted  to  en-  ^»l»t)ie  and  spoke  with  perfect  independence, 
joy  what  wehaveaii  our  lives  looked  forward  to  t  that  the  Old  Armenian 

•8  a  blessed  privilege.  The  meeting  was  held  in  S  orthodox  by 


For  the  Brst  time  we  have  been  permitted  to  en- 


The  meeting 

tha  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  larg-  7““  T?*'  '"‘J 

1.1.  V.  jta  1  iu  11.  Til  •  1,  thrust  out  of  it  before  they  became  a  separate 

est  church  edinoe  In  the  city.  Fiags  of  all  nations  J 

j.i.  I  .,1.1.  ,  body,  and  not  because  the  missionaries  led  them 

are  scattered  around  the  auditorium,  and  the  pul-  ^  i  .  ,  ,  , ,  *  , 

,  •  ij  j  u  i  _  j  i  «  -rT  ,  The  missionaries  were  not  to  blame  for  the 

pit  Is  enfolded  by  the  stars  and  stripes.  Back  „  .  .  ,,,  „  w  uiamc 

,1  ,  .  poverty  and  ills  of  the  people,  but  tho  Turkish 

of  tho  platform,  in  large  letters,  are  the  words  uui,  mu 

“Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  ^  k  severely  these  com- 

Lord."  That  which  our  eyes  first  seek  out  is  the  ^  so^d  to 

central  figure  on  tho  platform,  the  person  of  our  f  .Y!. 

venerable  and  beloved  president,  Mark  Hopkins.  h  #  o 

Except  signs  of  age,  he  is  the  same  at  whose  feet  .  "v.®  I  .  r' 

J  i  I*  .1.  XV  bis  address,  would  have  tho  offerinss  to  tho  Lord 

we  used  to  sit — the  same  massive  brow,  the  same  xv  .  ,  x  ... 

,  jxu  X  »xv,.vx  ‘'be  happiest  part  of  the  Church  service.  A  con- 

voice,  and  the  same  movements.  At  his  right  was  x  j  v  ,  x 

.j,  j  jvix  •  secrated  heart  would  make  a  consecrated  purse, 

erected  a  large  red  cross,  and  above  it  a  crown  of  m  j  j 

white,  and  upon  this  hung  tho  picture,  wreathed  Gladden  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  ^^hurch 
in  evergreen,  of  the  lamented  vice-president,  Wil-  f  that  abroad,  and  presented  tho  same 

Hams  Dodge.  Upon  the  platform  were  many  of  as  were  brought  out  in  his  “Christian 

xv  ,  X.  I  XU  n  <11  <~,v  V  League  of  Connecticut.  He  would  have  the 

the  leading  men  in  the  Congregational  Church  riu  i  •  v  .. 

X  X  1.  *  XI.  T>  I  mu  u  u  Churches  rise  above  all  sectarianism  and  be  only 

and  corporate  members  of  the  Board.  The  church  x,.  ,  <.  .  .vuu  uo  u  j 

,  j  X  -x  X  i  -x  »  XI  <1  X  Christian,  and  would  do  away  with  half  of  tho 

was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  from  the  first.  r.i.  u  j  ,  ,  .  . 

Kix  «n«nt  in  «t^rtinir  hnt.  i.n«ini««  Churchos,  and  give  every  placo  a  higher  grade  of 


Protestants,  and  that  the  Protestants  were  first 


Ume  was  spent  in  starting,  but  business  began  ^  ®  ® 

»nce  1.1  reading  the  report  of  the  Prudential  release  surplus  men  and  moneys 


No  time 
at  once 


Aia  axTOxaaufs  vaav  a  w  vra  i>aav>  x  A  uvavutiACkA  a..  1i  a,  .  ,  ,,  , 

Committee,  from  which  it  appears  that  only  four  Hisj-omarks  were  well  receiv- 

missionaries  and  twelve  assistant  missionaries  Scbdder  of  Chicago  electrified  the  audi- 

have  gone  out  this  year.  To  them  was  given  by  I  are,  and  are  to  be,  a 

the  secretaries  a  little  book  which  was  a  complete  ,  ‘  ®  ^,x  ^^^x°  i 

,  ,  ,  .  j  ui  u  X  1  XU  •  of  this  address  without  giving  it  all.  He  quoted 

manual  of  missions,  and  which  was  to  be  their  oi.ix  t  .  <  <.  .u  ,  .  . 

.  ,  .  j  jj  1  xui  blr  Henry  Lawrence  8  testimony  that  the  mission- 

vade  mecum,  their  companion  and  guide,  and  this  »  t  u  j  j  it 

X  .  ,  .  ,  ,  Tx  arieslnlndiahaddonomorothanallotheragcn- 

was  to  be  given  to  every  new  missionary.  It  was  b  .  xxu  .•  .  ^  <1 

...mi  .  X  .XU  »  XI  ..  mu  fi  ciesfor  India.  Dr.  Brand  of  Oberlm  closed  the 

a  copy  of  “  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  ’  The  flnaii-  .  „  <, 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  X  .1  .  XU  u  u  addiesses  of  the  evening.  An  overflow  meeting 

cial  report  showed  contributions  from  the  church-  .  ,  xu  xi.  x  x,  .  x.u  u  , 

.  xu  T  II  .T»  J  .x, , ,,  ,x<in  wss  held  in  thc  Flrst  Congrcgational  Church,  ad- 

©s,  $269,000;  from  the  Ladies  Board,  $117,000:  x„„„^  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ®  ^  , 

.  .c-io  iwi  •  .  .Ml,  nnn  dressed  by  missionarics.  The  row  of  ten  double 

from  all  sources,  $523,000— an  increase  of  $61,000.  i  ,  ,  ,  ,  .x.  x.  ,  •  i 

,  ,  XU  xvl-  u  X  .  u  .  <1  X  P®W8  filled  by  missionaries  with  their  wives  and 

The  income  of  the  Otis  bequest  is  henceforth  to  „uiij„„„  -x  n  <i  x  i  x  u  . 
.  j  .  .  X  .  .  o  *  xi.  ,  children,  is  after  all  the  most  eloquent  speech  of 

/I f/\  nAtxr  micfiir^nc  >lAprAtar\»  niftrlr  *  * 


be  devoted  to  new  missions.  Secretarj’  Clark  re-  occasion 

ported  the  general  result  of  tho  work  of  tho  Board  vx,..,. /..x,.,.! _ .i  x  •  <  i  i  • 

^  ®  ,  XU  X  .  .  J  lour  correspondent  was  curious  to  look  in  upon 

as  more  encouraging  than  at  any  former  period  «,.!.,ox.x  .  n  .  <i  x  u  . 

.  ^  ,  ,  XU  X,  j  •  1  T  ‘be  private  meeting  of  the  corporate  members  of 

since  tho  great  awakening  in  tho  Sandwich  Is-  xuxxt,^„  .  x  u  j  .  .  a  n  j  u  x 

,  .  XI  c  1 1  x  ,.w  X  the  Board.  .4.  body  of  seventy-five  abler  and  bet- 

lauds.  The  men  on  the  field  write  “We  want  u  <u  . 

X  ..  mi  XU  X  Ml  ter  men  is  seldom  gathered  anywhere.  .\.mong 

strong  men  or  none.  Tho  idea  that  any  one  will  x.  if  i  i  x 

,  ,  ®  ,  .  ,  ,  .  XU  <  XU  them  were  seven  college  presidents, 

do  for  a  missionary  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  can  mi„  :x.  .,  jx 

1  T  w  1  m  lx  tu  IK  Abe  point  of  special  and  tender  interest  was  the 


since  tho  great  awakening  in  tho  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands.  The  men  on  the  field  write  “We  want 
strong  men  or  none.”  Tho  idea  that  any  one  will 
do  for  a  missionary  is  as  far  from  tho  truth  as  can 


be.  In  Western  Turkey  the  progress  has  been  „„„x,«x.x  #  ti  •  j  x  rr  ,  ,  <  <,  xi 

u  X  xxu  X  _x  X  XU  X  consent  of  President  Hopkins  to  continue  another 

such,  notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  „„„„„„  t>„„x.;.i.u  x  .  m  d  i  tx  -xu 

^  ,x  X.  XI  XI 1  1  1  •  year  as  President  of  the  Board.  It  was  with  great 

that  if  It  continues  another  thirty  years  as  during  fK„x  n  tr  i  i  1 

•  L  1  •  1  111  1  j  xu  •  bimculty  that  Dr.  Hopkins  could  speak  from  emo- 

the  last,  the  missionaries  will  have  done  their  x.  „  .  xu.^.,  u  u  x  x 

,  U  .  xu  .  xu  •  •  .  XI  T.  ,  ‘‘bb,  and  these  grave  old  men  could  not  stop 

work.  Ono-sixth  of  the  missions  of  tho  Board  „u„_j„„  kix,  ...x  •  o  1 1  xi  x  u  .  j 

.  cheering  his  conclusion.  He  said  tliat  ho  feared 

,  ,  xu  Tj  1  X  IX  X  -x  X  xu  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  had  assented  to 

Dr.  Eddy  welcomed  the  Board  to  Detroit,  to  the  xu  xx  -x.  tx  •  »  i  . 

.  j  u  X  .  xu  1  X  11  the  urgency  of  tho  Committee.  It  was  painful  for 

homes  and  hearts  of  the  people,  most  cordially  ..  x„  k„„i  xu  j  u  u  i  i  xi 
^  xu  X  .xu  u  1  him  to  go  back  on  the  words  he  had  spoken.  He 

and  gracefully.  They  were  the  guests  of  the  whole  .x,„„x  <  i  x  ■  .x  tx  m,  ,  .  . 

»  .  •'  ,  ^  *  .  1  u  X  xu  bot  accustomed  to  do  it.  It  will  be  spoken  of 

Christian  community  What  he  said  about  the  weakness  of  age.  It  was 

city  of  Detroit  we  give  in  ful  and  sincerely  en-  ^ 

dorse  it.  This  is  the  cleanest,  purest  roomiest,  ^ 

most  homelike  city  in  the  country,  and  the  lines  ^ 

have  fallen  to  us  in  pliant  places  to  be  located  remarked  that  “it  would  be  time  enough  for  one 

so  near  to  it.  ®  ‘  x  xi .  i  j  missionary  prophets  to  wear  his  mantle 

The  motives  which  prompt  this  general  and  u  u  •  »»  a.  v.  v  j 

liearty  welcome  are  doubtless  a  little  varied  and  gbne  up.  a  sentiment  which  expressed 

mixed.  One  reason,  I  conjecture,  why  our  people  the  feeling  of  all.  Hon.  E.  W.  Blatchford  of  Chi- 
so  cordially  welcome  strangers  to  their  homes,  is  cago  was  overcome  with  emotion  upon  being  cho- 

?Ki  ?K  sen  vice-president  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dodge,  and 

We  Detroiters  think  that  this  City  of  the  Straits  ,xu  •  .  .,.x  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

is  the  most  beautiful  city  of  tho  interior.  What  ^‘th  sincere  humility  asked  to  be  released  from 
you  will  think  of  it  after  you  have  seen  our  wide,  the  responsibility.  But  his  choice  gave  entire 
shaded  avenues,  our  noble  business  blocks,  our  satisfaction.  The  place,  however,  of  tenderest 

tasteful  but  not  ostentatious  dwellings,  is  of  con-  i„xx,„„x,x  ,  xk« _ „xj  .  xu  i  i  •  i 

siderable  interest  to  us,  but  your  judgment  will  *^he  meeting  of  the  missionaries  and 

not  alter  ours.  We  are  serenely  conscious  that  ^heir  families  in  an  upper  room,  which  had  much 
“the  lines  are  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.”  of  the  spirit  in  that  upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 
Where  will  you  find  such  a  river  as  the  Detroit  ?  Seventy-five  were  present.  They  were  indeed 

The  very  water  which  you  will  here  drink — and  , _ _  j  n  •  i  ix  x  •  xu  • 

this,  I  take  it,  is  a  water  drinking  multitude-is  tb-ethren.  and  all  joyous  and  exultant  in  their 

drawn  from  Lake  St.  Clair  and  comes  straight  spirit.  One  said  he  wanted  the  Churches  to  know 
down,  either  from  heaven  or  through  Lake  Huron  the  joy  and  satisfaction  in  their  work  and  its 
and  ^ke  Superior  from  the  far-off  Lake  of  the  blessedness.  It  was  the  best  work  in  the  world. 
Woods.  All  the  upper  lakes  are  our  reservoir;  .  .u  n  u  xu  /-,u  u  r  ,  <,  <  <. 

hence  the  river  flows  past  us — bearing  one  vessel  Another  would  have  the  Churches  feel  that  the 

laden  with  precious  commodities  every  five  min-  world  was  spiritually  starving  for  what  we  can 
utes — without  a  flood  from  year  to  year.  The  wa-  give  them.  .Another  said  it  was  generally  sup- 
ter  in  yonder  channel  is  never  less  than  forty  feet  that  a  missionary’s  greatest  trial  was  giving 

deep.  The  river  never  runs  low;  it  never  over-  tt  ■;  <  i^ 

flows  its  banks.  It  is  clear,  full,  inexhaustible,  “P  ‘‘is  children.  He  had  not  seen  three  of  his 
like  the  River  of  Life.  Our  State  motto  is  a  some-  children  in  sixteen  years ;  but  it  was  safe  to  com- 
what  pedantic  accommodation  of  the  epitaph  on  mit  tliem  to  the  Lord.  It  was  harder  to  leave 

theh-  spirtlual  ehlldron,  .„d  have  them  »rtte 
terpreted,  is  “Would  you  behold  a  beautiful  pen-  Sb  pitifully  “Arc  you  not  coming  back  to  us?” 
insula  ?  Look  around  you  ?  ”  So  I  say  to  our  At  closing,  our  old  Williams  College  friend,  Rev. 
guests  to-day.  Would  you  see  a  lovely  city  ?  Look  Henry  <1.  Schaufiler,  who  presided,  said  “  Mission- 


sround  you 


aries  are  never  sad  at  parting ;  Christians  never 


The  sermon  by  Dr.  Barbour  of  Yale  was  rather  xk«  i„„x  x-  u  *  xu  xi  >  xu 

.  .  X  .<  ,  meet  for  the  last  time.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 

too  philosophical  for  the  occasion,  yet  it  reads  „„uii«  „  x-  x  ■  i  u  •  j 

.  ,  ,  .  .  ,,  public  meeting  was  taken  up  in  hearing  and  con- 

much  better  than  it  sounded,  and  is  nch  reading.  .  xu  X  1  7  .  xu 

uiuuu  uc.Kvpx  xuo.  ,  B  sidering  reports  upon  the  separate  missions  of  the 

He  expounded  the  second  great  commandment, 

“  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neigh^r  as  thyse  f  The  addresses.  That 

audience  was  immense,  and  here,  as  in  all  the  oth-  president  Hopkins  was  applauded.  Those  of 
er  meetings,  the  spiritual  exaltation  and  enthusi-  ^  President  Seelye,  Elbridge, 

asm  was  so  great  that  it  bore  up  all  that  was  said  »,  i  xu  j  i  •  x  x. 

ai-ni  »•»  .  X  J  X-  u  Torrey,  and  others,  were  deeply  interesting, 

and  done  heavenward  In  his  ‘btA-oduction  he  ^ 

showed  what  the  world  would  be  without  Chris- 

tianity.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  such  a  law,  so  missionaries  who  spoke  pleaded  the  joy 

authoritative,  independent,  of  progre^ive  adapta- 

tion,  carrying  civilization  with  it,  and  made  up  of  missionaries  and  their 

self,  a  neighbor,  with  love  between  and  God  over  confidently  in  the  hands  of 

all ;  it  has  success  in  it.  God.  President  Hopkins  referred  to  the  fact  that 

Wednesday  morning  Secretary  Alden  reported  jjjc  Board  met  in  Detroit  twenty-five  years  ago, 
on  the  annual  financial  problem,  and  succeeded  in  y^’ben  he  firat  presided  over  it.  He  said  the  peo- 
making  figures  eloquent  and^spiritual.  The  Board  pjg  gf  Detroit  must  love  their  neighbors  better 
keepsthree  important  books  labelled  “Estimates,  than  themselves,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to 

“Donations,”  and  “Appropriations,’  whose  rela-  jjyg  better  than  at  the  East,  and  hoped  they 
tions  are  readily  seen.  Appropriations  can  only  gjjould  know  a  city  more  beautiful  than  Detroit, 
be  reconciled  with  estimates  as  donations  shall  river  whose  waters  were  clearer  than  crys- 

permit.  The  estimates  made  by  the  missions  for  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the 

1883  have  had  to  be  cut  down  sixteen  per  cent.  Lamb. 

The  missionaries  must  first  be  supported,  and  ^c  could  but  ask  often  what  means  this  gather- 
then  the  educational  work,  and  that  of  evangeliza.  jjjg  qj  1,500  such  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
tion  takes  what  is  left.  He  made  this  calm  state-  qj  j^Jjc  jand,  animated  with  the  one  idea — the  send- 
ment,  that  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  jjjg  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Lot  those  who 
over  the  entire  field,  taking  into  view  the  needs  believe  in  missions  or  the  Gospel,  answer, 

and  the  opportunity,  the  sum  cannot  be  less  than  WheeixEK. 

$2,000,000.  Half  of  this  ought  to  be  available  for  — 

1884.  $550,000  may  be  reasonably  rapected  from  «ll»F 

the  usual  sources.  For  the  $450,000  left,  might 

not  the  women  raise  $50,000  and  come  up  to  the  ^  Green. 

Presbyterian  women,  the  Sunday-schools  another  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  Oct.  4, 1883. 

$60,000,  the  churches  $100,000,  far-seeing  and  large-  Dear  Evamjelist :  Permit  a  word  regarding  the 
hearted  donors  another  $100,000,  and  to  these  article  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.,  headed  “Is 
might  be  added  specific  gifts  for  specific  fields  to  Business  all  there  is  of  it  ”  ?  With  much  that 
bring  up  the  full  amount.  Two  gifts  just  received  the  writer  says,  I  am  in  full  accord.  Our  meet- 
showed  that  this  idea  was  not  chimerical :  one  ings  of  Presbytery  ought  to  be  helpful  to  the  peo- 
fromthe  generosity  of  Mr.  Dodge,  of  large  amount,  pie  among  whom  they  are  held, 
and  another  from  a  homo  missionary  In  Colorado  With  regard,  however,  to  the  particular  meet- 
in  a  village  of  1,200,  with  twenty  .saloons  and  four  liig  to  which  he  refers,  his  complaint  against  his 
houses  of  ill  fame,  with  one  church,  and  that  of  Presbytery  (inasmuch  as  you  have  thought  best  to 
only  ten  members,  a  gift  of  $27.  At  the  rate  of  publish  it)  deserves,  in  justice  to  that  body,  a  few 
the  latter  the  churches  would  raise  $1,000,000.  plain  words. 


But  he  received  soon  after  an  additional  gift  from 
this  home  missionary  of  $23,  his  own  tithing. 


When  Presbytery  accepted  the  invitation  to 
meet  at  Springville,  it  ^pointed  the  Session  of 


Ten  cents  a  week  from  every  member  of  the  that  church,  of  which  “W.  .4.  R.”  is  moderator. 


Church  would  produce  $2,000,000. 


a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  meeting.  This  is 


The  devotional  exercises,  led  by  Dr.  Pentecost,  always  done,  not  simply  that  entertainment  may 
were  pervaded  with  the  Spirit  in  an  eminent  de-  be  provided  for  the  visiting  brethren,  but  that 
gree.  .4mong  the  speakers  was  Hon.  Henry  W.  arrangements  may  be  made  for  such  meetings  as 
Taylor  of  Canandaigua,  the  oldest  member  of  the  the  Session,  knowing  the  needs  of  the  people,  feel 
Board  present,  being  eighty-seven  years  old.  would  be  helpful  to  the  church.  Thus  one  Session, 
The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  tried  exceedingly  as  a  Committee  of  .Arrangements,  arranges  for  a 
by  the  reports  which  followed,  from  the  special  popular  meeting  in  the  Interest  of  Sunday-school 
oommittee  on  Turkish  missions  b3’ Dr.  Lowry  of  work.  Another  arranges  to  have  the  great  causes  of 
Providence,  and  the  committee  which  visited  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  presented.  ThePres- 
Turkey,  by  President  Chapin  of  Beloit,  but  It  was  bytery  complained  of  has  just  closed  its  Fall  meet- 
equal  to  the  reports  of  two  hours  length.  Trou-  ing  at  Fredonla.  The  Session  of  that  church,  as 
bles  have  sprung  up  in  that  mission,  and  com-  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  arranged  for  a 
plaints  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  Armeniivuii  popular  meeting  in  the  evening.  One  brother 
which  must  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  demanded  spoke  on  “  Some  of  the  Advantages  and  Duties  of 
great  wisdom  and  patience.  Some  were  such  as  Presbyterians.”  .4  second  followed  on  “Syste- 
wlll  arise  in  any  Church  work,  and  some  were  pe-  matlc  Beneficence,”  and  a  third  made  the  persoa- 
ouliar  to  that  field  and  people.  The  subject  is  too  al  applications.  W.  A.  R.  was  appointed  six 
lengthy  to  notice  in  a  brief  report.  Suffice  it  to  months  in  advance  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  now 
say  the  report  was  most  heartily  supported  by  complains  that  Presbytery  did  not  do  his  work  for 
Dr.  Hamlin,  who  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  him.  It  is  not  “running  ”  Presbytery  to  perform 
whole  matter,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  In  an  experience  of 
Committee  were  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  six  years  In  this  Presbytery,  I  can  recall  no  in¬ 
whole  subject  referred  back  to  the  wisdom  of  the  stance  where  there  has  been  a  refusal  to  endorse 
^ — Prudential  Committee.  It  was  noticeable  how  the  arrangements  for  popular  meetings  made  by 
the  personality  of  a  speaker  could  be  put  into  a  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange!  Of  course 
report  so  as  to  make  dry  statements  interesting,  Presbytery  might  refuse,  but  I  have  not  known  an 
as  was  the  case  with  the  reports  of  Drs.  Alden  instance.  At  Fredonla,  as  at  Springville,*  (and 
and  Lowrie.  Dr.  Hamlin  was  listened  to  with  nearly  always  at  the  Fall  meeting,)  the  business 
reverence  as  well  as  interest,  and  what  he  said  was  finished  at  the  afternoon  session,  but  Presby- 
had  double  force  because  he  had  never  regarded  tery  did  not  adjourn  until  after  the  evening  ser¬ 


vice,  just  as  would  have  been  the  case  one  year  ago 
had  W.  A.  R.  arranged  for  an  evening  meeting. 

But  why  did  not  Presbytery  arrange  for  itself 
after  reaching  Springville  ?  Because,  as  no  one 
had  come  with  even  an  intimation  that  any  spe¬ 
cial  service  would  be  expected  of  him,  no  one  felt 
quite  willing  to  speak  at  a  popular  meeting  for 
which  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
prepare.  Comparison  with  the  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion  is  unfair.  In  one  sense  it  was  true,  as  the 
article  says,  that  “no  one  knew  except  the  mod¬ 
erator  what  part  he*was  to  take,  or  Indeed  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  take  any  part,  before  he  came 
there.”  In  another  and  truer  sense  the  statement 
is  false.  As  every  brother  know  that  some  one 
would  be  called  upon  to  preach,  so  every  grip-sack 
contained  a  sermon — at  least  tho  one  who  did 
preach  tolls  ma  that  he  always  puts  a  MS.  in  his 
satchel  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  that  others 
do  the  same.  Moreover,  the  great  causes  of  home 
and  foreign  evangelization,  publication,  and  min¬ 
isterial  education,  are  always  represented  by  their 
agents,  or  by  those  within  the  association  request¬ 
ed  by  those  agents  to  present  their  claims.  , 

How  far  the  arrangements  may  go  in  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  cannot  say.  This  at  least  is  true,  that 
every  one  knows  what  lie  maj'  bo  called  upon  to 
do,  and  as  a  consequence  goes  prepared.  Tho 
trouble  with  Presbytery  was  that  having  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  arrange,  and  no  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  anj'thing  more  than  busi¬ 
ness,  no  one  went  expecting  or  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  business.  I  wonder  if  W.  A.  R. 
would  bo  willing  to  address  a  popular  meeting  at 
the  next  Presbytery  without  anj’  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  preparation.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  thus 
appearing  before  his  congregations  ?  We  warrant 
that,  like  tho  rest  of  his  brethren  in  Presbytery, 
he  has  too  much  respect  for  tho  intelligence  of 
the  good  people  of  Springville  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort. 

W.  A.  R.  has  himself,  and  no  one  else,  to  blame 
for  the  things  of  wlilch  ho  complains.  I  rejoice 
that  he  has  such  clear  ideas  of  tho  duties  of  his 
brethren  toward  the  churches  when  they  moot. 
This  encourages  the  hope  that  hereafter  his  face 
may  bo  seen  with  some  little  degree  of  regularity 
in  meetings  of  Presbytery  held  elsewhere  than  in 
Springville.  j 

OUR  OPEN  DOOR. 

Tlio  last  Assembly  flung  wide  open  the  door  to 
a  new  department  of  organized  effort.  It  looked 
at  tho  facts,  surveyed  the  field,  grasped  tho  situa¬ 
tion,  got  profound  impression  of  the  instant  and 
urgent  need,  and  constituted  without  a  dissenting 
voice  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Acade¬ 
mies. 

The  men  named  by  tho  General  Assembly  to  bo 
members  of  this  Board  have  mot,  have  organized, 
have  adopted  rules  for  their  guidance  under  the 
constitutional  provisions  enjoined  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  have  taken  legal  stops  for  incorporation,  and 
are  now  ready  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to 
them. 

They  are  persuaded  tliat  the  Church  needs  only 
to  know  the  facts,  to  be  as  unanimous  and  hearty 
in  endorsement  of  the  movement  as  were  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Church  in  session  at  Saratoga. 

The  report  on  Higher  Education  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  is  published  in  full  in 
the  Assembly’s  Minutes.  It  embodies  facts  and 
figures  of  vital  significance.  They  carried  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly.  They  will  carry  the 
judgment  of  the  Church.  They  furnish  the  reason 
for  the  Board’s  existence.  They  are  at  once  ap¬ 
peal  and  vindication.  This  report  the  Board  is 
readj’  to  send  in  pamphlet  form  wherever  desired, 
as  an  aid  in  widening  interest  and  lodging  convic¬ 
tion.  Leaflets  are  also  ready  fur  distribution  em¬ 
bodying  the  essential  items  of  tho  report  SR  Lire 
rules  by  which  the  Board  is  to  be  guided  in  con¬ 
sidering  applications  and  making  appropriations. 
These  rules  provide  that  any  new  institution  seek¬ 
ing  aid,  either  must  be  in  organic  connection  with 
tho  Presbyterian  Church,  or  must  by  perpetual- 
charter  provision  have  two-thirds  of  its  board  of 
control  members  of  said  Church.  Applications 
for  aid  must  be  endorsed  by  Presbytery  or  Synod. 

The  developments  since  the  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  show  that  the  Board  was  not  organized  a 
day  too  soon.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  The  need  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phRsized.  The  preparedness  of  the  people  for  the 
agency  is  a  surprise.  The  stir  in  localities  is 
something  astonishing.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  already  pledged  and  virtually  secured 
for  Institutions  of  learning,  on  condition  of  their 
being  supplemented  somewhat  by  gifts  from  the 
Church  at  large,  and  property  amounting  to  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  offered  freely, 
in  tho  expectation  and  belief  that  now  at  last  the 
work  of  higher  Christian  education  is  to  bo  prose¬ 
cuted  efficiently  by  our  beloved  Church ;  giving 
thus  a  swift  and  remarkable  emphasis,  by  antici¬ 
pation,  to  a  statement  in  the  report  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  favor  of  a  supervising  agency  for  this  work, 
to  wit:  that  “regular  gifts  from  the  East  gotten 
through  this  agency,  will  stimulate  a  far  larger 
liberality  in  the  West.” 

The  Board  is  pressed  at  once  with  applications 
—many,  varied,  and  urgent.  Of  course  they  are 
of  different  merit.  The  Board  sees  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  and  yet  the  Indispensable  necessi¬ 
ty  of  making  wise  discrimination  and  right  decis¬ 
ion.  It  is  absolutely  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
some  of  these  applications  show  an  instant  and 
mighty  need,  and  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  could  be  used  this  very  hour,  and  must 
bo  used  soon,  or  precious  interests  of  Christian 
education  must  be  sacrificed,  and  some  of  the 
rarest  opportunities  ever  offered  a  Church  thrown 
away. 

The  Collegiate  Institute  at  Salt  Lake  City,  In 
that  nest  of  moral  abominations,  calls  for  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  enlarge  its 
work  and  increase  its  appliances.  The  new  insti¬ 
tution  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  is  in  receipt  of  a 
splendid  property  on  certain  conditions,  and  those 
conditions,  involving  several  thousand  dollars, 
must  be  met  now,  or  the  property  forfeited. 

Kansas  leads  off  with  a  splendid  subscription  by, 
the  citizens  of  Emporia,  and  the  pledge  of  another 
by  the  Synod,  toward  the  founding  of  a  college  at 
Emporia,  and  needs  at  once  a  sympathetic  and 
hearty  response  from  the  Church  at  large  to  tide 
it  over  the  struggles  of  this  opening  j-ear. 

Washington,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  many 
other  localities,  cry  aloud  for  aid  in  behalf  of  new 
or  already  organized  colleges  and  academies,  and 
the  cry  is  voiced  by  necessity,  opportunity,  gen¬ 
erosity,  so  unmistakably  as  to  make  it  seem  very 
like  a  call  of  God. 

What  needs  now  to  be  done  ? 

1.  Let  the  Church  make  room  for  this  new  Board 
in  her  heart,  and  remember  it  in  prayer  and  con¬ 
secration. 

2.  Let  every  pastor  and  stated  supply,  with  the 
elders,  at  once  arrange  a  place  for  this  Board  in 
the  scheme  of  Christian  benevolence  for  each  church. 

3.  Let  the  claims  of  this  Board,  the  reasons  for 
its  existence,  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly,  and 
the  vindication  of  that  action  in  the  actual  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  field,  be  early  presented  to  every 
church,  and  the  opportunity  given  for  intelligent 
and  liberal  offerings. 

4.  Let  the  men  of  wealth  in  our  Church  consid¬ 
er  whether  here  is  not  furnished  the  opportunity 
for  large  investment  that  will  yield  in  return  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over.  What 
fitter  monument  than  a  Christian  college  ? 

Things  to  be  remembered:  That  this  New  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies  cannot  "  make 
bricks  without  straw.” 


That  “he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly.” 

That  the  rivulets  make  the  rivers. 

Remittances  may  be  sent  to  Charles  M.  Cham- 
ley,  Treasurer,  241  South  Water  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

All  other  communications  may  be  addressed  to 
the  President  until  a  Secretary  is  appointed. 

In  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  true  to  her  historical  alliance  with 
learning,  this  statement  and  appeal  is  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Board. 

Hebbick  Johnson,  President. 

Cutrent  I2tient0. 

PKRSOBTAlx  AND  NEWS  ITEAIS. 

There  are  only  six  distilleries  of  rum  in  tho 
country  and  all  six  are  in  Massachusetts.  Of 
nearly  half  a  million  gallons  of  rum  exported  last 
year  the  greater  part  went  to  Africa. 

The  first  vessel  to  go  through  the  Southwest 
Pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  for  several 
years,  was  a  steamer  wlilch  made  the  trip  last 
week.  She  reported  sixteen  feet  of  water. 

A  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  Yale  College  grounds,  as 
soon  as  $40,000  (its  cost)  has  been  subscribed. 
More  than  half  thi»  sum  has  already  been  raised 
among  the  college  alumni  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer. 

The  Geological  and  Immigration  Bureau  of 
Kentucky’  has  proved  itself  a  very  useful  institu¬ 
tion.  Within  a  few  years  six  .4u3trian  and  Swiss 
colonies  have  been  planted  in  the  eastem  part  of 
the  State,  under  its  auspices,  and  they  have  all 
proved  successful.  .4  new  German  colony  is  just 
being  established. 

Statistics  show  that  tlie  Scott  liquor  law  in  Ohio 
has  already  yielded  a  revenue  of  $2,000,000,  which 
means  just  tliat  much  reduction  in  tho  people’s 
taxes.  An  argument  like  that  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  get  over ;  and  Senator  Sherman  was  probably 
correct  when  lie  said  at  the  beginning  of  tho  cam¬ 
paign  tliat  after  tho  Scott  law  had  been  fairly  put 
in  operation,  no  party  would  ever  dare  to  propose 
its  repeal. 

The  present  scarcity’  of  mackerel  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  tho  menhaden,  which  are  their 
favorite  food,  are  being  so  rapidly  caught.  Mack¬ 
erel  are  compelled  to  seek  otlier  than  our  waters 
for  sustenance,  and  a  comparatively  unimportant 
industry  has  thus  deprived  a  great  many  of  a  very 
important  article  of  food.  Some  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  menhaden  fishing,  it  is 
thought. 

The  programme  for  the  celebration  at  Plilladel- 
phia  of  tho  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  tho  first 
German  colony  in  America  included  a  concert  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  last  Saturday  evening, 
memorial  services  in  all  the  Gorman  churches  on 
Sunday,  a  grand  parade  on  Monday,  and  an  out¬ 
door  festival  on  Tuesday.  The  procession  of 
Monday  moved  in  eight  divisions,  including  his¬ 
torical  and  symbolical  tableaux,  military  and  civic 
societies,  and  representations  of  the  trades  aud 
manufactures. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  a  visit  by 
Union  army  veterans  to  tho  battle  field  of  Bull 
Run  on  the  15th  inst.  A  number  of  Confederate 
officers  w'ill  also  be  present,  to  assist  in  locating 
the  positions  of  tho  two  armies.  The  Union  and 
Confederate  positions  will  be  designated  by  flags. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  visitations  for  a  similar 
purpose,  which  will  prove  of  value  in  correctly 
defining  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
armies  in  that  and  other  important  battles  of  the 
war. 

Tho  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  the 
opening  of  work  on  the  Florida  ship  canal,  which 
will  ha.ef|Tnineneed  as  soonas  possible.  Tho  east¬ 
ern  terminus  of  the  canal  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  8t.  John  river.  The  canal  will 
run  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  at  its  nar¬ 
rowest  part.  It  will  be  136  miles  long,  230  feet 
wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  so  that  two  steamers  of 
3,000  tons  burden  each  will  bo  able  to  pass  each 
other  without  any  siding. 

Tho  will  of  Judge  Jason  Donner  of  Milwaukee 
leaves  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  to  the 
Wisconsin  Female  College  at  Fox  Lake,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  within  one  year  from  the  probate  of  the 
will,  tlie  College  will  be  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
education  of  young  women,  and  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  three-fourths  of  whom  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  either  the  Congregational  or  Presby’terian 
Churcli.  In  case  this  bequest  shall  fail,  one-lialf 
is  to  go  to  the  Milwaukee  Female  College,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  Rockford  Female  Seminary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  at  Washington  on  the  3d,  Dr.  Curry,  the 
general  agent,  reported  tliat  the  Peabody  institu¬ 
tions  were  well  attended,  and  that  their  influence 
for  good  is  clearly  marked.  The  following 
amounts  were  distributed  the  last  year :  Alabama, 
$5,775 ;  Arkansas,  $4,050 ;  Florida,  $2,925 ;  Georgia, 
$5,900;  Louisiana,  $2,125;  Mississippi,  $4,400; 
North  Carolina,  $8,350;  South  Carolina,  $4,225; 
Tennessee,  $12,600;  Texas,  $13,600;  Virginia, 
$4,125;  West  Virginia,  $3,100. 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  has  returned  from 
her  Northern  trip,  writes  a  card  at  Charlotte,  N. 
C,,  in  reply  to  comments  from  the  Southern  press 
upon  her  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Gov.  Ben. 
F.  Butler.  She  says :  “  While  in  Boston  we  were 
entertained  at  a  hotel,  and  did  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  Gen.  Butler.  Justice,  however,  com¬ 
pels  me  to  say  that  he  was  wanting  in  no  courtesy 
to  the  guests  of  his  State.  The  people  of  Boston 
and  at  every  point  we  visited  in  the  North,  certain¬ 
ly  gave  evidence  that  my  husband’s  name  was  held 
in  such  honor  and  reverence,  that  my  heart  could 
not  but  be  touched  with  tender  and  grateful  emo¬ 
tion.” 

The  distinction  of  being  the  earlle.st  settled 
town  in  Connecticut,  so  long  unquestloningly  ac¬ 
corded  to  Wethersfield,  is  now  claimed  for  Wind¬ 
sor  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hayden  of  Windsor  Locks,  who 
has  written  a  strong  letter  to  The  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  on  the  subject,  and  opened  an  interesting 
historical  discussion.  He  makes  it  clear  that  on 
Sept.  26,  1633,  William  Holmes  and  other  Ply¬ 
mouth  colonists  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  River 
and  landed  at  Windsor,  where  they  built  a  house 
and  fortified  itagainst  the  Indians.  This  was  two 
years  before  the  Wethersfield  settlement  was  be¬ 
gun.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the 
date,  the  point  of  dispute  being  whether  Holmes 
really  established  a  settlement  at  this  time,  or 
merely,  as  stated  by  Bancroft,  built  a  trading- 
house  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Hayden  quotes  from  several 
writers  at  the  time,  and  seems  to  pretty  satisfac¬ 
torily  establish  the  fact  that  Windsor,  from  its 
very  beginning,  was  something  more  than  a  trad¬ 
ing-post.  This  settlement  occurred  just  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  ago. 

AN  IMPORTANT  EBOAIx  DECISION. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  successful  in  its  appeals  from  the  decisions 
rendered  by  the  General  Term  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  suits  brought  by  William  S.  Williams 
and  Rufus  Hatch,  and  the  result  is  that  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  the  State  has  declared  that  there  is 
no  law  in  New  York  to  prevent  a  stock  dividend. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  an  increase  of  capital  stock  where 
there  had  been  an  accumulation  of  assets  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  stock  dividend,  and  that  of 
an  issue  where  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it  at 
all.  Tho  case  of  tho  Western  Union  Company 
was  held  to  be  of  the  former  kind,  and  Its  issue  of 
■tock  was  therefore  valid.  This  decision  will  be 
of  course  accepted  as  the  law  governing  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  next  Legislature 
will  be  appealed  to  to  pass  a  law  directly  prohibit¬ 


ing  stock  dividends.  Tho  statute  books  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  States  contain  such  laws,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  argument  against 
them.  Thus  if  a  corporation  has  cash  in  hand  it 
can  make  a  dividend,  and  if  it  has  property  in¬ 
stead,  It  can  either  sell  it  and  secure  cash,  or  if 
desired  for  the  prosecution  of  its  business  it  can 
retain  it,  and  this  retention  will  Increase  the  value 
of  the  existing  shares. 

A  REUNION  OF  ABOlxITIONISTS. 

The  first  Anti-Slavery  Association  of  this  city 
was  founded  on  Oct.  2d,  1833,  and  tho  soml-cen- 
tonnlal  of  the  occasion  was  celebrated  last  week 
by  a  reunion  of  tho  old  Abolitionists  at  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle.  Ellzur  Wright,  the  solo  survivor 
of  the  first  Abolitionist  movement  In  the  city,  was 
called  to  tho  chair,  and  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks.  Papers  were  read  by  H.  O.  Wilcox  and 
C.  W.  Bowen ;  George  W.  Clark,  formerly  a  noted 
Abolitionist  singer,  sang ;  and  a  poem  by  John  G. 
Whittier,  written  for  a  similar  occasion,  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  Oliver  Johnson  described  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  early  Abolitionist  work 
in  New  York.  The  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  gave  his 
recollections  of  the  movement  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Mrs.  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier,  the  first  of 
tho  Anti-Slavery  workers  among  tho  women  of 
New  York  city,  also  spoke. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Al¬ 
bert  0.  Wilcox,  describing  the  origin  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  tlie  Liberty  party,  which  aroused  some 
discussion  as  to  Mr.  Garrison’s  position  in  that 
movement.  Tho  Rev.  Henry  T.  Choever  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  road  a  paper  on  the  connection  of 
Arthur  and  Lewis  'Tappaii  with  tho  Church  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Another  abolition  song  was  sung 
by  ilr.  Clark,  and  Whittier’s  poem,  the  Sabbath 
Scone,  was  read.  A  message  from  Mr.  Whittier 
was  received,  regretting  his  absence. 

The  second  day  was  occupied  in  relating  remi¬ 
niscences  of  tho  Anti-Slavery  struggle.  Among 
those  present  was  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  who  saw  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  killed  by’  the  pro-slavery  mob 
at  Alton,  Ill.,  in  1837.  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  part  American  w’omon  took  in  tho 
work,  mentioning  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Angelina 
and  Sarah  Grimke,  Lucrotia  Mott,  Abbey  Kelly, 
and  Harriot  Beecher  Stowe.  In  tho  evening  Mr. 
Johnson  criticised  tho  efforts  of  the  Church 
through  the  Religious  Papers  to  appropriate  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  tho  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment. 

CITY  AND  VICIxNITY. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  tlia  arrange, 
monts  for  the  eontonnial  celebration  of  the  evacu¬ 
ation  by  tho  British  troops  of  the  city  on  Nov.  25, 
1783,  have  sent  a  memorial  to  Gov.  Cleveland  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  parade  of  the  First  and  Second  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Guard  be  liold  on  Nov.  25 
next  and  that  the  troops  be  reviewed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

The  Rev.  S.  F.  Masset  of  Kingsley  Falls,  Quebec, 
has  been  conducting  open-air  Gospel  meetings  for 
the  past  two  evenings  at  Union  Square,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  continue  his  work  for  some  time  yet. 
Largo  crowds  are  nightly  attracted  by’  the  hymns 
sung,  with  cornet  accompaniment,  and  by’  the 
earnestness  of  the  speaker. 

Among  all  the  shows  which  are  continually  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  this  city,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no 
horse-show  comes  within  tho  memory  of  even  very 
old  inhabitants.  This  deficiency  will  soon  be 
remedied,  as  all  the  arrangements  have  been  per¬ 
fected,  and  the  entries  closed  for  a  great  National 
Horse  Show,  to  open  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
on  the  22nd.  $11,000  in  premiums  will  be  given, 
and  no  doubt  the  exhibition  will  be  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  lovers  of  fine  horses.  W’^ho  is  not  exhilar¬ 
ated  by  the  sight  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  noblest 
of  animals ! 

POSTOFFICE  MATTER. 

The  Postoffice  Department  receives  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  whether  the  old  three  cent  stamps 
will  be  exchanged  for  tho  now  twos.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  do  this  for  private  citizens, 
but  has  done  it  for  the  departments  which  have 
exchanged  large  quantities.  The  cost  to  the  De¬ 
partment  for  tho  manufacture  of  the  stamps  is 
nine  cents  for  a  sheet  of  l',000.  It  would  lose  that 
money’  by  exchanging  without  a  deduction.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  clerical  force  in  most  postofflees  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  additional  labor  which  would  be 
made  necessary  if  there  was  to  be  a  general  ex¬ 
change,  A  Government  officer,  who  has  a  full 
collection  of  stamps,  says  that  the  new  two-cent 
stamp  is,  perhaps,  the  ugliest  in  the  series.  The 
contractors  are  said  to  be  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  tho  die,  and  are  working  upon  a  new  one, 
but  the  demand  for  the  stamps’  has  been  so  great 
that  it  will  bo  necessary  to  use  for  some  weeks 
the  die  which  was  first  accepted. 

Five  hundred  letters  wore  deposited  in  the  New 
York  postoffico  on  Tuesday  for  dispatch  to  foreign 
countries,  each  being  prepaid  by  a  two-ceiit  stamp, 
indicating  that  the  public  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  rate  of 
postage  has  been  reduced.  This  is  not  so.  For¬ 
eign  postage  remains  as  before. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  Postofflee  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ending  June,  amounted  to  $44,- 
827,000,  eompared  with  .$41,256,000  in  1882,  an 
amount  of  surplus  exceeding  the  estimated  deficit 
arising  from  the  reduction  of  postage. 

The  Louisiana  National  Bank  has  instituted  a 
suit  for  $100,000,  in  the  District  Court  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  against  the  Postmaster-General,  on  account 
of  tho  latter’s  order  of  Sept.  19,  forbidding  the  de¬ 
livery  to  the  bank  of  registered  letters  and  the 
payment  to  it  of  money  orders,  by  reason  of  its 
relations  with  a  lottery  company. 

FIRES  AND  CASITADTIES. 

A  most  disastrous  fire  at  the  groat  Pittsburg 
Exposition  quite  destroyed  Machinery  and  Floral 
Halls  on  Oct.  2.  It  broke  out  at  two  A.  M,  The 
actual  loss  will  probably  amount  to  $1,000,000; 
while  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  relics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “Arabian,”  the  first  locomotive  built 
in  this  country,  is  irreparable.  Fully  27,000  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  exhibition  on  the  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  previous,  and  had  the  fire  occurred  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  an  awful  loss  of  life  must 
have  ensued.  The  fire  originated  in  the  boiler- 
room  of  Machinery  Hall ;  and  the  theory  is,  that 
the  heat  ignited  a  large  ipiantlty  of  linseed  oil, 
which  had  been  poured  by  buckets-full  upon  a 
balloon  which  was  being  there  prepared. 

FROM  .XBROAD. 

Prof.  Nordenskjold,  referring  to  the  statement 
of  Hendrik,  the  Esquimaux,  that  Lieut.  Greely 
had  been  murdered  by’  a  mutinous  crew,  tele¬ 
graphs  that  Hendrik  was  told  that  the  brave  com¬ 
mander  had  been  murdered,  which  Nordenskjold 
says  is  evidently  an  Esquimaux  exaggeration,  re¬ 
sembling  the  slander  circulated  as  to  the  cause  of 
Capt.  Hall’s  death  iii^l871. 

A  meeting  of  2,000  persons  at  Neufchatel  passed 
a  resolution  demanding  that  tlie  authorities  expel 
the  English  Salvationists  one  and  all.  The  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  State  was  present,  and  nothing  loth,  said 
that  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  would  do  its 
duty  and  close  the  gates  of  Switzerland  to  those 
who  wore  trading  upon  her  hospitality. 

Glass  making,  an  industry  for  which  Venice 
was  so  long  noted,  is  reviving.  Fifteen  thousand 
persons  now  make  beads,  and  many  others  are 
employed  in  glass  b  lowing  and  mosaic. 

The  steamer  Melbourne  has  arrived  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  from  New  Caledonia,  with  Joseph  Smith, 
the  informer  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  trials, 
who  was  not  permitted  to  land  at  Melbourne. 
Smith  was  recognized  at  Marseilles,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  left  the  vessel,  and  Is  believed  to  have  taken 
passqge  for  China.  It  is  stated  that  the  informers 
In  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  trials  who  were  not 
permitted  to  land  at  Melbourne  will  go  to  India, 
where  Carey  decided  to  go  until  he  was  dissuaded 
by  his  wife. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Orange  Hall  In 
Dublin  was  laid  on  the  6th.  The  number  of 
Orangemen  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
was  the  largest  that  has  congregated  there  for 
twenty  yMrs.  During  the  proceedings  the  stalAd 
collaps^,  and  several  of  the  persons  who  were  on 
It  were  seriously  injured. 

An  Orange  procession,  while  returning  from  a 
meeting  at  Belfast  on  Saturday,  at  which  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote  spoke,  was  attacked  by  a  Catholic 
mob.  A  desperate  fight  ensued,  and  many  persons 
were  wounded.  Per  contra — a  lady  in  a  convent, 
the  windows  of  which  were  smashed  by  Orange¬ 
men  on  Friday,  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
and  has  since  died,  owing  to  the  shock  caused  by 
the  affair. 

The  Moniteur  de  Rome,  which  is  understood  to 
reflect  the  Pope’s  views,  deprecates  the  aggressive 
attitude  of  Orangemen  in  Ireland  toward  the  Na¬ 
tional  League,  and  fears  that  the  former,  in  usurp¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  Government  in  upholding 
the  law,  may  achieve  an  opposite  result. 

Ml'S.  Carey,  the  wife  of  James  Carey  the  In¬ 
former,  is  allowed  a  pension  of  $26  a  week  by  the 
English  Government. 

An  official  despatch  from  Hong  Kong  dated 
Sept.  30  asserts  that  Admiral  Courbet  has  had  a 
conference  with  tho  French  civil  and  military 
chiefs  in  Tonquin,  who  agreed  that  active  opera¬ 
tions  are  impossible  at  present,  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  roads.  They  were  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  troops  now  in  Tonquin  could 
safely  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Ad¬ 
miral  Courbet  has  returned  toTourane-on-Kouhan, 
south  of  Hue. 

Hereford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Impaired  Nerve  Fanctlon. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Feknald,  Boston,  Mass.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  function, 
with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco.” 

Fuse  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  ali  others.  Physioians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chaffed  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  JuNiFEB  Tab  Soaf,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


New  York.  Monday,  October  8,  1883. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increa,ge 
of  $1,214,325  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  staiid^ 
at  $2,089,150  against  $471,825  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $3,333,275  deficiency  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss 
this  week  of  $3,704,100;  the  specie  is  up  $1,278,- 
500;  the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $568,500; 
the  deposits  other  than  United  States  are  down 
$2,107,300,  and  the  circulation  is  decreased  $115,- 
700. 

The  course  of  the  stoek  market  during  tho 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  tho  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest  18812. 


American  Cable . 

Bankers’  and  Mercha: 
Boston  Air  Line  pref. 


Canadian  Facillc. 
Central  Paclllc 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref., 


Chicago  and  Alton . 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul. 


Delaware  k  Hudson  Cam;; 
Denver  A  Bio  Qrande  .. .. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  .. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pi 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 

Homes  take . 

Houston  A  Texas . 


Illinois  Central  leased  lines. 
Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western _ 


Lake  Erie  A  Western. 


Manhattan  Beach 
Manhattan . 


Miuneaiiolls  A  St.  Louis  Fret. 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 


New  Central  Coal . 


New  York  Central . 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western. 


New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pref.. 


New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Ixouis.... 
N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref  ... 
Ohio  Central . . 


Ohio  Southern 


Oregon  Bailway  A  Navigation 


Standard  Mining. 


Texas  Pacific. 
Union  Pacific. 
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*Ex  dividend.  _  _ 

The  Oovernment  Chemist  Analyses  two  of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “Roy^  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

’‘Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar  . 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

-  1 

“Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  ceBt., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Yobk,  Jan’y  17th,  1881. 

Tho  above  shows  conclusively  that  “  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Superior  ”  is  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of 
Tartar  Baking  Powder.  It  has  also  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Professor  Johnson  of  Yale  College  ; 
Dr.  Qenth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  : 
President  Morton  of  the  Stevens  Institute ; 
Wm.  M.  Habirshaw,  F.C.S.,  Analyst  for  the 
Chemical  Trade  of  New  York,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  chemists,  all  whom  pronounce  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  healthtuL 


[Pirlnteil  by  Henry  BawMt,  Veaey  straet.  New  York.. 
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